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PREFACE 


This collection of essays has its origin in a congress on the history of 
foreign churches in St. Petersburg, held in that city in October 2003. 
The congress was organized by a committee that was chaired by the 
President of the Committee for the Archives of the (former) Dutch 
Reformed Church, B. Woelderink. An important share in the orga- 
nization of the congress was also taken by several other members of 
the committee, such as A.R. Sokolov, Director of the Russian State 
Historical Archive in St. Petersburg, J.C.M. van Haastrecht, then Head 
Archivist of the newly formed Protestant Church in the Netherlands, 
and Mrs. E. Makarova in St. Petersburg. We want to express our sincere 
gratitude to them for their work and also for their willingness to allow 
the other members of the congress committee to edit the essays and 
prepare them for publication in this volume. 

We would like to express our thanks to the International Council on 
the Archives. This council happily took the congress under its wings and 
showed its active commitment by the presence of H. Baier of Nurnberg, 
Chairman of its Section of Archives of Churches and Religious 
Denominations, together with some other members of the Section. 

Preparing the texts for publication was a considerable task, in which 
we were assisted first by A.W. Aarnoutse, and afterwards especially by 
G. Brinkman, both project assistants at the Theological University of 
the Protestant Church in the Netherlands, Kampen. 

The support of the Theological University of the Protestant Church 
in the Netherlands, Kampen, and of the Johannes a Lasco Bibliothek, 
Emden, enabled us to organize the congress. A generous grant by 
the Wilhelmina E. Jansenfonds, Haren, the Netherlands, helped us in 
preparing the book for publication. 

We thank Brill Publishers for their willingness to include this volume 
in Brill’s Series in Church History. Actually, this is un understatement. As 
a matter of fact, the publishers—and particularly Professor Wim Janse, 
the series editor—took great pains to have the book conform to Brill’s 
high standards. We owe them our deepest gratitude. 

We venture the expectation that this book will present an impetus 
to further research into the interesting history of foreign churches in 
St. Petersburg. 


PN. Holtrop and C.H. Slechte 


Overview of churches in St. Petersburg. [1] Swedish Church of St. Catharine, 

[2] Finnish Church of St. Mary, [9] German Church of St. Peter, [12] 

Dutch church, [13] Roman Catholic church of St. Catharine, [14] Armenian 
Orthodox church. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES ALONG THE NEVSKI PROSPEKT: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


PN. Hottrop ann C.H. SLECHTE 


St. Petersburg: a city of cultural and religious diversity 


There are few cities in the world containing so many church buildings 
of so many denominations, and at such short distance from one another, 
as St. Petersburg. Just walking along the first kilometre of the wide 
boulevard, the Nevsky Prospekt, we see the Dutch, Finnish, Swedish, 
German, Armenian Orthodox, Russian Orthodox, and Roman Catholic 
churches, one after the other. Alexandre Dumas suggestively referred, 
with good reason, to the Nevsky Prospekt as “the street of religious 
tolerance.” Not all the church buildings are still in use as churches, 
but their presence bears testimony to the cultural-religious diversity 
that was characteristic of the city of St. Petersburg, from the moment 
that it was founded in 1703 by Tsar Peter the Great at the estuary of 
the Neva River. We owe this diversity to the thousands of foreigners 
from different countries of Western Europe, brought to Russia in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by Tsar Peter the Great to build 
the new capital of St. Petersburg. And, as was customary in those days, 
they would only come if they were allowed religious freedom. ‘This 
the tsar granted to them in an official manifesto in 1702. Not only did 
shipbuilders, sailors, and carpenters bring their Lutheran, Reformed, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, and in some cases Jewish religions with 
them, but after Peter the Great’s glorious victory on the battlefield of 
Poltava there were also hundreds of Swedish and Finnish prisoners of 
war, who were responsible for the growth of especially the Lutheran 
element. When, in 1710, the contours of St. Petersburg became visible, 
foreign merchants and diplomats also took up residence in the new city. 
The presence of all these foreigners, with their diverse religious beliefs, 
gave it an international appeal. Pushkin called St. Petersburg “a window 
to the West.” No other city in Russia has harboured so many foreign- 
ers from Western Europe as St. Petersburg. No other city in Russia 
has counted so many foreign church communities as the new capital 
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at the estuary of the Neva.' For two centuries the city was the place 
where Russia and (Western) Europe co-existed socially, culturally and 
religiously. When we consider that the city has been built by architects 
and labourers from all over Europe and was a melting pot of European 
churches and religious beliefs, then perhaps we should say that, in fact, 
St. Petersburg was the first real European city. 

The Revolution of 1917 brought an abrupt end to this richly varie- 
gated life. For the foreign churches in St. Petersburg it spelt catastrophe. 
Foreign, non-nationalised Russian congregation members fled, ministers 
who decided to remain were taken prisoner—or went underground—, 
church buildings were closed and church properties confiscated. In so 
far as these properties were not robbed or their belongings taken away, 
they found shelter in museums or archive repositories. 


Archives 


No one would have expected, after a whole century of devastation, 
war and—to put it mildly—veligious indifference on the part of the 
Soviet State, that apart from a few church buildings anything would 
have remained of the history of the social, cultural, and religious life 
of foreign churches in St. Petersburg from pre-Revolution times. It was 
therefore a great surprise when, during the eighties of the last century, 
more or less independently of one another, a number of historians and 
archivists discovered the existence of archives of foreign churches in the 
Central State Historical Archive in former Leningrad, the “municipal 
archive” of St. Petersburg. Amongst these were the archives of the 
Dutch, German, and French-Swiss Reformed churches. Other archive 


' The number of those who were members of foreign churches in Russia, though, 
was less than those who ranked among those of the state church, the Russian Orthodox 
Church. According to a survey from 1914 of a vast Russia with its territory that stretched 
from Moermansk right down to the Persian border in Transcaucasia, and from the 
German border in East Prussia to the Pacific Ocean, in that year the Russian Orthodox 
Church counted 55,173 Russian Orthodox churches and 29,593 chapels. As the Russian 
Orthodox Church was a state church, the number of its members ran into many mil- 
lions. As for the number of Protestant churches which were spread over the whole of 
Russia and which also included, for example, the parishes in Siberia and in the area 
around the Black Sea, in 1914 there were no more than 263 Protestant communities 
in Russia itself, 312 in the Baltic East Sea provinces, and 78 in Russian Poland. A few 
large church communities were among them, like the German Lutheran churches in 
St. Petersburg, but in comparison their numbers hardly tipped the scale. 
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institutions, however, such as the Russian State Archive (comparable 
to a National Archive) and the Central State Archive of St. Petersburg 
(the “Soviet Archive,” in which collections from after 1917 have been 
housed), also contain valuable material on the history of the foreign 
churches in St. Petersburg. Moreover, it turned out that, thanks to care- 
ful archive management, the archives were in good order. 

The Commission for the Archives of the Dutch Reformed Church 
was very conscious of the value of the archives of the history of 
Dutch Protestant church life abroad. Therefore, in 1997 it decided, 
together with the Theological University of the Protestant Church in 
the Netherlands in Kampen and the Central State Historical Archive 
in St. Petersburg, to make an inventory of the archives of the Dutch 
church in St. Petersburg. This would be made available to a broader 
public in a scholarly publication. 


Congress 


The publication of the first volume on the history of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in St. Petersburg (1717-1927), intended as a contribution to the 
commemoration of the 300th anniversary of St. Petersburg in 2003, 
proved an ideal opportunity to focus attention on the history of the 
“alien” or foreign churches in St. Petersburg. Similarly, experts on the 
history of this tume—archivists and (church) historians—were able to 
meet together at a congress organised at the time. ‘This congress, with 
participants from Russia, the Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Estonia, 
and Hungary, took place from 8-11 October, 2003, in the building of 
the Russian State Historical Archive of St. Petersburg. It was organ- 
ised by the Theological University of the Protestant Church in the 
Netherlands and by the Russian State Historical Archive, under the 
auspices of the International Council on Archives (Section of Archives 
of Churches and Religious Denominations). 

The programme consisted of lectures on the history of a number of 
foreign churches in St. Petersburg and the archive repositories, in which 
relevant historical source material on the churches is housed, and there 
was also space for background studies on the historical and economic 
relations between Western Europe and Russia during the eighteenth 
century, and on the social-cultural climate in St. Petersburg during the 
first two centuries of its existence. It was, unfortunately, not possible to 
look at the history of all the foreign churches in St. Petersburg such as, 
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we 


Fig. 1.1. Reformed Dutch church and church house. 


for example, that of the Lutheran St. Petrikirche.? However, the contri- 
butions of the Russian archivists offered a good overview and insight 
into what has been preserved, also regarding those churches that were 
not specifically discussed. Furthermore, as became clear from various 
lectures, much relevant historical material on church communities in St. 
Petersburg is to be found in foreign, non-Russian archives. ‘The archive 
of the Swedish Sankta Katherina Church in St. Petersburg, for example, 
was transferred to Stockholm a few years after the Revolution, and can 
now be found in the Riksarkivet in Stockholm. Similarly, important 
documents on the Dutch church in St. Petersburg are to be found in 
government and private archives in the Netherlands. The same goes for 
the ecumenical Christian communities from Halle and Herrnhut in St. 
Petersburg. The historical heritage of these communities is preserved 
in the archives of, respectively, the Franckese Stiftungen in Halle and 
the Moravian Brotherhood in Herrnhut, Germany. 


? For the history of the St. Petrikirche in St. Petersburg, see C. Lemmerich, Geschichte 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Gemeinde St. Petri in St. Petersburg (St. Petersburg, 1862), and 
(Anon.), Die St. Petri-Gemeinde. Zwei Jahrhunderte evangelischen Gemeindelebens in St. Petersburg 
1710-1910 (St. Petersburg, 1910). For the Protestant churches in St. Petersburg, see 
E. Amburger, Geschichte des Protestantismus in Russland (Stuttgart, 1961), and idem, Die 
Pastoren der evangelischen Kirchen Rußlands vom Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts bis 1937. Ein biogra- 
plusches Lexikon (Erlangen, 1998). 
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This book contains a selection from the (edited) lectures that were given 
during the congress. It opens with a paper by archpriest V. Federov. 
He pleads for the resumption and continuation of the integration of 
Russia into Europe. To this end he argues the history of openness in 
Russia that, according to him, began with the reformation under Tsar 
Peter the Great. That this openness manifested itself in the mutual 
toleration between the various religions and Christian denomina- 
tions may, in the meantime, be considered disputable. The history 
of the foreign churches in St. Petersburg in the eighteenth century 
was determined also by economic factors, especially by foreign trade. 
J-W. Veluwenkamp, lecturer at the Ryksuniversiteit Groningen in the 
Netherlands, shows how in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
patterns developed in the trade between Western Europe and Russia. 
The volume of trade, which had grown steadily in the seventeenth 
century, exploded in the eighteenth century as a result of economic 
growth in Europe. In the seventeenth century foreign Russian trading 
was largely in the hands of the Dutch Republic. Due to a change in 
trading policies, and strong British penetration into European markets 
and a burgeoning “British common market,” after the mid-eighteenth 
century the Dutch were overtaken in this by Great Britain. From the 
end of the eighteenth century the number of foreign agents stationed 
in St. Petersburg decreased. Their place as intermediaries and agents 
of foreign companies was taken over by Russians. 


Swedish churches 


With regard to the history of the “foreign” churches in St. Petersburg, 
according to Eric Norberg, (former) state archivist of Stockholm, 
and Bengt Jangfeldt, researcher at the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Stockholm, several churches existed in the area around the Neva River 
estuary even before the founding of the city in 1703. In 1617, after 
the conquest of Ingria (Ingermanland), the area between Finland and 
Estonia, the Swedes built a stronghold (Nyenskanz) at the estuary of the 
River Neva (Swedish: Nyen) opposite the present Smolny Cathedral. In 
1632 a small Lutheran church was built here, which was used by the 
Swedes and the Finns. The Russians had a Russian Orthodox church, 
while the German community in Nyen also had access to a church. All 
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three churches, including the Russian Orthodox church, were under 
the jurisdiction of the Lutheran prelate (superintendent) in Reval in 
Estonia. In 1703 Nyenskanz fell into the hands of Russian troops under 
the leadership of Count Sheremetev, and with this the history of its 
Lutheran church came to an end. Basic information on the administra- 
tion of political and religious affairs in Ingria and Nyen is preserved 
in the correspondence of the Crown or the Royal Chancellery in the 
National Archives in Stockholm. Eric Norberg’s contribution also gives 
a clear outline of the history of the Swedish churches in other parts of 
Russia. He describes the spiritual care given to a large number of the 
Swedish prisoners of war in Tobolsk in Siberia, as well as the influ- 
ence of the sermons of the leader of the then worldwide ecumenical 
movement in Halle, August Hermann Francke, and the fate of the 
Swedes deported from Estonia to Gammelsvenskby in the Ukraine in 
the nineteenth century. ‘The Swedes and the Finns did, however, get 
the opportunity to found churches in the new St. Petersburg. After their 
wanderings in the “Finnish skerries,” as Bengt Jangfeldt calls the area 
between the present Winter Palace and the Summer Garden, densely 
populated by Finns and Swedes, in 1733 they obtained the right, like 
other foreigners, to purchase an allotment just across the river Moika, 
between the present Great and Small Stalhof Streets. ‘There the Swedes 
and Finns built a church together, St. Anne’s. When, after a few years, 
their church co-operation broke down, the Finns formed their own 
parish, although for many decades they used the same church build- 
ing as the Swedes. A few decades later the Swedes built a new church, 
which they named after the patron saint of the tsarina, St. Catherine, 
as was customary in those days, while the Finns built a church that 
they named after the Virgin Mary. The history of the Swedish church, 
its able minister Eric Gustaf Ehrström, and its place in the social and 
cultural history of the city is discussed in the contribution by Jangfeldt. 
Both church communities may still be found there, or rather, they can 
be found there again, for the church buildings have been given back 
to the previous owners. In the Finnish church, services are even being 
held again. 


Dutch, German, French, and English churches 


The Swedes and the Finns were not the only ones who held church 
services in St. Petersburg right from the beginning. In 1704, when the 
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city was still really just wasteland, the Dutch-Norwegian Vice-Admiral 
Cruys organised church services for the Germans, Dutch, French, and 
English at his house on Hares Island—the present Peter and Paul for- 
tress. He invited the German minister W. Tolle, well-known for his wide 
knowledge of languages, to come over especially from the Netherlands. 
The first church service was held in August 1704. The following year 
Cruys took up residence on the other side of the river—on the spot 
where the Little Hermitage now stands. 

Due to the fact that the congregation grew with such swiftness each 
year, Cruys soon saw himself forced to request permission from the 
tsar to build a church in his courtyard. This was completed in 1708, 
entirely at his own cost, under the supervision of the building master 
Wilhelm Covenhoven, who was brought over especially for the job 
from Holland where he had been a builder of sawmills. ‘The Danish 
ambassador Just Juel, who was staying in Cruys’s house in 1709, wrote 
about this church: “Vice-Admiral Cruys has built a Lutheran church 
in St. Petersburg, in the form of a cross, exclusively from beams, just 
as houses are built in Norway and almost everywhere in Russia.”? 
The church, dedicated to the apostle Peter, had no clock towers, only 
a spire in the centre of the cross-shaped roof. On Sundays, when the 
congregation was called to church, the admiralty flag would fly, a blue 
diagonal cross on a white background.* 

The church had an early ecumenical function. Until 1717 it was used, 
either in turn or simultaneously, by the Germans, Dutch, French, and 
English. The Lutherans, Reformed, and Anglicans were more or less 
united. But in 1717 the Dutch broke away from the inter-denomina- 
tional church community. ‘They preferred their own Calvinist manner 
and forms, but did continue to hold their services there until they built 
their own church in 1734. The Anglicans followed suit in 1719, as did 
the French in 1723 who, after a brief period of independence, joined 
up with the German Reformed in 1746. This continued until 1858, 
although the joint German-French community became more separate 
when each of both communities appointed its own minister. The Dutch 


3 Just Juel, En rejse til Rusland under Tsar Peter. Dagboksoptegnelser (Copenhagen, 1893), 
p: 113. 

+ See PN. Holtrop et al., eds., De Nederlanders en hun kerk in Sint-Petersburg, 1704-1927. 
Catalogus by de tentoonstelling “De Nederlanders en hun kerk in Sint-Petersburg, 1704-1927” in 
de Alexander Blokbibliotheek (voormalige Hollandse Kerk), Nevski Prospekt 20, Sint-Petersburg, 3 
aprıl-26 mei 2002 (Sankt-Peterburg, 2002), pp. 52, 55. 
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church reached its peak in the nineteenth century in the monumental 
church building, built in 1834 on the spot of the original eighteenth- 
century church at the time when a large number of merchants had 
come over to settle from the provincial town of Vriezenveen in the east 
of the Netherlands. 

After the departure of the Reformed and the Anglicans, the German 
Lutherans continued to use the church on Admiral Cruys’s grounds; in 
1734 they built their own church on the Nevsky Prospekt which took 
on its present form in the nineteenth century: the St. Petrikirche. The 
flow of Germans in the early eighteenth century made it imperative 
to create more German churches. Lutheran churches were erected in 
various parts of the city: the St. Anna in 1722, and the St. Katherina 
in 1728. Just like the St. Petrikirche, they flourished until the Revolution 
of 1917. 

A clear insight into the events of the revolutionary period that led to 
the dissolution of the Dutch church and other foreign churches is given 
by Theo van Staalduine, then researcher at the Theological University 
of Kampen. He describes the courageous actions of the last administra- 
tor of the Dutch church, Francois Schmitt who, confronted with the 
plundering of church property and attempts to completely expropriate 
the church and the lucrative church complex, did his utmost to preserve 
the church for the religious activities of the community. All in vain; in 
1927 an end came to the life of the church as a house of God. 

In 1719 the English founded an independent Anglican community 
in St. Petersburg, This had to do with the fact that the English Trade 
Society moved its Moscow office to St. Petersburg. The first priest, 
Thomas Consett, arrived in 1723. He was a bibliophile and succeeded 
in building up a vast Russian library.” From 1723 until 1917 the 
Anglicans had their own church on the English Embankment, at no. 
56. In spite of the fact that until now the archives have not yet been 
found, Kenneth Rundell gives a succinct overview of the fate of the 
Anglican church in St. Petersburg. 


° See M. Fundaminski, ‘The books from Thomas Consett’s Library in the Franckese 
Stiftungen Collection Halle,’ Oxford Slavonic Papers 29 (1996), 8-22. 

ê See Tatiana Solovjeva, To the piers of the English embankment (St. Petersburg, 1998), 
pp. 83-96; Amburger, Pastoren (see above, n. 2), pp. 182-4. 
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Halle and Herrnhut 


The ecumenical-spiritual and educational centre in Halle (Germany) 
played an important role in the life of the Lutheran churches in Russia 
in the early eighteenth century. The most important leaders of this 
centre in Halle were August Hermann Francke and his son Gothilf 
August Francke. At the end of the seventeenth century they established 
contact with leading Protestants in Moscow, among whom H.W. Ludolf 
and the tsar’s physician, L. Blumentrost. The two young ministers who 
came to St. Petersburg in 1710, H.G. Nazzius, who for a long period 
was minister of the St. Petrikirche, and J.G. Sorger, the in-house minister 
to Admiral C. Cruys, also originally came from the Francke school. 
Sending ministers and home tutors was part of the Halle strategy to 
found a universal Church. ‘There are few so well-informed about the 
archives of the Francke Stiftungen in Halle as Michail Fundaminski. 
According to him, in Halle it was all about “spreading the ideas of 
Pietism among Lutherans living in Russia and the “conquest” of the 
Lutheran communities; establishing contacts with the Russian Orthodox 
Church for the purpose of integrating it into some “Universal Church,” 
and conducting missionary activities among the non-Christian peoples 
of Russia and neighbouring countries.” Fundaminski shows how, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, an intensive and highly quali- 
fied network existed between Halle and Russia, which was part of a 
worldwide network of which Halle was the centre. A truly ecumenical 
contact with the Russian Orthodox Church never got off the ground 
for obvious reasons. The Russian Orthodox Church was not interested 
in what they considered to be sectarianism. 

The Pietists of Halle were not the only ones who strove for inten- 
sification of the spiritual and social life of churches in Europe and 
Russia. The Unity of Brethren (Moravian Church), established in 1727 
at the county estate of Herrnhut, had the same goal. According to 
Paul Peucker, former archivist of the main archive of the Moravians 
in Herrnhut, the leader of the movement, Nikolaus Ludwig Count 
Zinzendorff, asked his assistant in St. Petersburg David Nitschmann as 
early as 1735, “How does it look there and what can be done for the 
Saviour?” ‘The Moravians worked not only in Latvia, Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, but at the invitation of Catherine the Great herself also 
in Sarepta on the Lower Volga, where she founded a congregation 
modelled on that of Herrnhut. ‘This parish remained in existence until 
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1891. Peucker briefly describes the history of the parish in Sarepta and 
provides insight into the valuable archives of the Moravian community 
in Sarepta, which are now preserved in Herrnhut, and into the fortunes 
of the Moravian archives in general. He points out that, in the eyes 
of the Moravians, preservation of archives is of theological signifi- 
cance—history is the account of God’s interaction with mankind. 

The (church) historian Aadu Must, chairman of the City Council of 
Tartu (Estonia), reports on a study project regarding the archives of the 
St. Mary congregation in Tomsk, which sheds new light on the life of 
expatriate Estonians in Siberia from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century until the end of the First World War. 


Archival studies 


The second half of the collection of essays consists of archival studies. 
The “municipal archive” of St. Petersburg, the Central State Historical 
Archive of St. Petersburg (GSHA SPb), is of great importance for 
the history of foreign churches in St. Petersburg. ‘The director of the 
archive, V.M. Shishkin, describes the 54 collections relating to foreign 
churches. The largest of these concerns the Lutheran churches, schools, 
and charitable organisations in the region of St. Petersburg, but the 
archives of the Dutch, German, and French Reformed churches are 
to be found in this archive, too. The written legacy of two ministers 
(E.L.E. Crottet of the French Reformed Church and H.A. Gillot of 
the Dutch Reformed Church) have also been preserved in the CSHA 
SPb. Furthermore, the CSHA SPb keeps sixteen archives of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Russia. These include the archive of the 
St. Petersburg Roman Catholic Church of St. Catherine, of which 
the oldest entries date back to 1710. The Roman Catholic Church in 
St. Petersburg grew especially after the second and third partitions of 
Poland in 1772 and 1793 and consisted mainly of Poles and Lithuanians. 
The archive of the Armenian Orthodox Church has also been put 
entrusted to the GSHA SPb. 

The “national archive,” the Russian State Historical Archive in St. 
Petersburg (RSHA SPb), offers further opportunity for research into 
the history of the foreign churches. The director of this archive, A.R. 
Sokolov, gives an account of the extensive archives of the Department 
for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions. Since 1832 this department 
has managed all the affairs of the foreign religious organisations: Roman 
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Catholics, Greek Uniates (Greek Catholics), Protestants, Armenian 
Orthodox, Lamaists, Jews, and Muslims. In his contribution Sokolov 
gives a comprehensive outline of the administrative organisation of 
the religions and denominations that were under the jurisdiction of 
the Department for Spiritual Affairs. His contribution also contains an 
overview of the important files in the archive. 

Each religion or denomination had its own responsible body in 
the Department. The Roman Catholics were administered by the 
Roman Catholic Spiritual Board, matters of the Greek Catholics were 
dealt with by the Greek Uniate Ecclesiastical Board, and those of the 
Protestants by the General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory. Although 
an Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, it also looked after Reformed 
Church matters, in the so-called Reformierte Sitzung. With an eye to local 
affairs, the General Consistory was sub-divided into a St. Petersburg and 
a Moscow Evangelical-Lutheran Consistorium. ‘The RSHA SPb stores 
both the archives of the General Consistory and of the St. Petersburg 
consistory. The two archives are, in fact, complementary. To obtain a 
good insight into Protestant church affairs in St. Petersburg one should 
consult both. 

Archive assistants T.I. Tatsenko and E.E. Knyazeva advise on the 
function, extent, and content of these two archives, as well as that of 
the Central Committee of the Support Fund for Evangelical-Lutheran 
parishes in Russia, which is also housed in the RSHA SPb. Their con- 
tribution, moreover, provides a list of the dozens of collections of that 
contain documentary materials pertaining to the history of Lutheran 
churches in the Russian Empire. 

A third archive that is of interest for the history of foreign churches 
in St. Petersburg is the Central State Archive of St. Petersburg (GSA 
SPb). Little is known about this archive, except that it contains archives 
from the period after 1917. For this reason alone, the contribution by 
one of the assistants of the CSA SPb, Mikhail V. Shkarovskii, is of great 
value. He discusses a number of collections in the GSA SPb concerning 
the foreign churches in St. Petersburg during the time of the former 
Soviet Union, such as the archive of the Leningrad City Executive 
Committee (City Committee on the Affairs of Cults). He also brings 
to our attention a number of collections that contain material on the 
fates of several of the Lutheran ministers during the 20s and 30s of 
the previous century, some of whom are mentioned by name. 

As a result of the Great Nordic War (1700-21), Livonia and Estonia 
came under Russian jurisdiction. From this moment onwards, in matters 
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of divorce, for example, the Lutheran churches were dependent on 
a new government, i.e., the Russian. Because Tsar Peter the Great 
foresaw difficulties if Russia were immediately to take over the role of 
the Swedish government in church matters, he arranged that supreme 
control—previously exercised by the occupying (Swedish, Lutheran) 
administration—would now be taken over by a new authority placed 
between the churches in the new areas and the Russian government. 
In the eighteenth century this was first of all the College of Justice 
for Livonian, Estonian, and Ingrian (or: Livlandian) Affairs. In 1832 
it was replaced by the General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistorium. 
Livonia and Estonia each kept their own (regional) Evangelical-Lutheran 
Consistorium, but these consistoria came under the St. Petersburg 
Consistorium. Large amounts of archive material on the Estonian 
churches can be found in the national archives in Estonia, in Tartu. The 
Estonian historian Toomas Magi focuses his attention on archive files 
from the St. Petersburg Consistory on the Estonian Lutheran Church in 
the period 1871-1917. This collection was given back to the Estonian 
Lutheran Church in 1947 and placed as file no. 1186 into the National 
Archive in ‘Tartu, but was also incorporated into files in the RSHA SPb 
and the CSHA SPb on the Lutheran Church in Estonia. 


Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic 


The final contribution is on the Russian State Historical Archive, writ- 
ten by the archivist N.S. Krylov. This extensive and detailed contribu- 
tion unravels the complex history of the dioceses and archdioceses 
of the Roman Catholics in Russia and the Uniates (Greek Orthodox 
Church), and the even more complex management of the archives of 
these institutions. The history of the archives of the Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Board and of the board of the Greek Orthodox Church 
is also meticulously described. Krylov’s contribution provides a unique 
insight into the fascinating history of the archives of these institutes, 
which were frequently moved and each time classified in a different 
manner. After reading the article one can understand the author say- 
ing, with a deep sigh, “all of the above once again confirms that any 
moving of documents is a tragedy.” 
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To conclude 


According to the German historian Leopold von Ranke (1795-1866) it 
is the task of the historian to describe history as it happened, according 
to the facts. His counterpart Karl Marx (1818-1883), maintained that 
historical “stories” were meaningless. The historian should look for pat- 
terns in history that expose social injustice and could be used to put an 
end to that injustice. In the meantime, history has developed more and 
more into an explicitly multi-disciplinary science, and historians write 
integral history, for which they use other sources and methods than Von 
Ranke and Marx did. This modern interpretation of writing history 
also means that archives such as those of the “foreign churches” are not 
only important for church historians, but for all historians. The “foreign 
church” was, of course, the church, but also most certainly the social 
and cultural centre of that particular foreign community. The contents 
of many of such archives bear witness to this, and are therefore a rich 
source for the history of that community, just as the history of that 
community, in turn, contributes to the overall historical picture of a city, 
and again to that of the host city and country of origin. The members 
of the church in the “foreign” city often played an economical, if not 
also a cultural role within their own community. The historian can often 
get to know a great deal about these roles from the church archives, in 
which more is stored than only church information. It was therefore 
appropriate that at the opening of the congress, of which this collection 
is the result, the German church archivist, Helmut Baier, who was 
then chairman of the Section of Archives of Churches and Religious 
Denominations of the International Council of Archives, pointed out 
the culture-conserving and culture-criticising task of the churches and 
their records. Churches and their archives are the repositories of cultural 
memory. It is for this reason that Baier emphasises that the churches, 
bearing in mind the identity of a community, have a duty to manage 
their archives with care and professionalism. 

Finding information in church archives on the broad scope of history 
and culture in the widest sense of the word is a matter of posing the 
right questions when approaching the material. The richness of infor- 
mation and historical versatility to be gleaned from these archives was 
evident in the research done during the preparation of the exhibition 
in 2002, “The Dutch and Their Church in St. Petersburg, 1704-1927,” 
in the (former) Dutch Church in St. Petersburg. ‘Thanks to this research, 
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the picture of the economic, social, and cultural history of the Dutch in 
St. Petersburg could be adequately revised and adjusted. The richness 
and extent of the information in the archive of the Dutch Church in 
St. Petersburg becomes even clearer in the source publication of this 
archive.’ The richness of church archives and their value for interdisci- 
plinary research was also demonstrated in the mutually fruitful meeting 
of historians from many disciplines during the congress. Undoubtedly 
this is reflected in the (church) historical versatility of many of the 
contributions in this congress volume. 


7 See PN. Holtrop and Th.J.S. van Staalduine, De Hollandse Hervormde kerk in Sint- 
Petersburg. Teksten uit kerkenraadsprotocollen, brieven en andere documenten 1713-1927, 3 vols. 
(Kampen, 2003-04). 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
AND RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCHES IN 
ST. PETERSBURG 


ARCHPRIEST V. FEDOROV 


Three hundred years of St. Petersburg is not an especially long period 
in the history of Christianity, whereas it spans almost a third of Russia’s 
Christian history. The Jubilee encourages us to look deeper into what 
now is within the realm of history. St. Petersburg had its prehistory. Our 
city was founded 128 km to the West from the first capital of Northern 
Russia—Ladoga,' which was for the first time mentioned in the eighth 
century. In the ninth and tenth centuries it was one of the political 
centres of the Medieval Russian state. The town of Staraya Ladoga, 
which a month ago was celebrating its 1250th anniversary, grew from 
a fortress on the famous route “from the Varangians to the Greeks.” 

Archaeologists say that it was here that Slavonic and Finnic tribes first 
met Scandinavians and other Europeans. They were craftsmen, war- 
riors, and merchants. “Slavonic Ladoga may be called a cosmopolitan 
town, a town of international culture, a town where there were not 
any serious conflicts generated by ethnic prejudices.” 

Later, Orthodox Christianity was preached here by Novgorodian 
missionaries, who were backed by secular authorities. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, Russians were beating back the incursions of 
Swedes and the Livonian Order. Historians believe that in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries there were 35 churches and about twenty mon- 
asteries and convents around Ladoga, Oreshek, Koporye, and Yam- 
gorod. In 1610, the Swedes took Ladoga and Veliky Novgorod. In 1703, 
Russian troops captured the Swedish fortress Nienschanz, and on the 
Feast of Holy ‘Trinity the City of St. Petersburg was founded nearby 


' Since the eighteenth century the town has been called Staraya [Old] Ladoga, 
because in 1704 the town was transferred to the estuary of the river Volkhov and 
called Novaya [New] Ladoga. Parts of the rampart and stone fortress, churches from 
the twelfth century with frescoes, and remnants of residential quarters from the eighth 
to twelfth centuries have been preserved in Staraya Ladoga. 

? http://www.mirtv.ru/rubrics/4/224_1.htm. 
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with the explicit trust in the intercession of the apostles Peter, Paul, 
and Andrew as patron saints. This belief lies at the root of cooperation 
between Christian Churches in St. Petersburg. 


The Synodal period in Russia 


The Petersburg period of Russian ecclesiastical history (also known as 
the Synodal period) spans two centuries, the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth (until 1917), when St. Petersburg was the capital of the Russian 
Empire. This period was ushered in by the abolition of the Patriarchate 
and other Petrine reforms and closed by the downfall of “Holy Russia.” 
Historians’ estimations differ widely; however, one may safely state 
that for Russian Orthodox Christianity these were two centuries of 
European integration. 

First of all it implied a transformation of church-state relations, which 
was part of an international process. ‘The deep self-criticism voiced in 
1906-12 by the archpriests who took part in the Pre-Council Session and 
Pre-Council Conference may be now balanced by positive opinions to 
which the long chronological distance entitles us. Even in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the famous historian E.E. Golubinsky expressed 
his disagreement with the judgments then prevalent by saying, “The 
current Petersburg period for us is a period of genuine enlightenment 
and along with it a more perfect understanding of Christianity.” 

Compared to the preceding Patriarchal period, the Russian Church 
grew almost ten times in numbers during the Synodal period. While 
under Peter the Great there were about fifteen million Orthodox Chris- 
tians on a total population of 21 million in Russia, according to the 
last census taken in 1915 there were 115 milion Orthodox Christians 
out of a population of 182 million in Nicholas II’s Empire. During the 
Patriarchal period Russia had twenty dioceses headed by bishops. At 
the time of the Empire’s collapse the Russian Church had 64 dioceses 
and about 40 vicariates, headed by more than 100 bishops. It included 
over 50,000 churches, 100,000 clerics, up to 1,000 monasteries and 
convents with 50,000 monks and nuns, four theological academies, 55 
seminaries, 100 theological schools and 100 diocesan schools with 75,000 
students annually. Professor Kartashev emphasizes the tolerance towards 
non-Christian religions during this period: “The traditional tolerance 
towards all religions, nationalities and tribes living in Russia precluded 
an overly fast advancement of the Russian Orthodox Church’s external 
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mission. Islam, Judaism, and Buddhism (Lamaism) traditionally had the 
special privilege of immunity from proselytising.” 

The end of the Petersburg period witnessed the beginnings in the 
West of a search for a universal Christian unity. First the Anglicans in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and then the Old Catholics 
in the nineteenth century, proposed to the Synod in St. Petersburg to 
start a dialogue. The dialogue was progressing well, and the Local 
Council created a special Commission on Christian Unity in 1917-18, 
which, unfortunately, never had a chance to start its work. The Russian 
Orthodox Church played an important role in the start of the ecumeni- 
cal movement, and this role deserves a special examination. 

Upon evaluating the Petersburg period, it is important to analyse the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Peter I, but this is not the place to dwell on 
them. Being a believing and convinced Christian and a loyal member 
of the Orthodox Church, having no intentions of betraying Orthodox 
Christianity, Peter as a practical man thought it necessary to bring the 
Gospels in accord with social life, for which his state was responsible 
charge. Peter had been planning ecclesiastical reforms long before 1721. 
When Patriarch Adrian died in 1701, Peter prevented the election of 
a new patriarch. Stefan Yavorsky, Metropolitan of Ryazan, who was 
known for his sympathies towards the Latin Church, became a locum 
tenens of the patriarchal throne. In Peter’s view, religion first of all was 
the precondition of public well-being, and the Church and its servants 
were the tools for the people’s moral education. He intended his reforms 
of the Church “to bring benefit to the state.” Peter’s ecclesiastical 
reforms were clearly inspired by Western ideas which had gained cur- 
rency in Europe during the seventeenth century. The key task and the 
main result of the Petrine reforms were not merely the replacement 
of one governmental institution by another, or the replacement of the 
patriarch’s monarchical power by collective authority. They created an 
ecclesiastical system controlled by the state—a new outlook in which 
traditions were superseded by law. This was a move towards a consti- 
tutional state which at the same time bureaucratised the Church. Peter 
was planning his reform of the Church administration simultaneously 
with his government reforms. He commissioned the German philoso- 
pher Gottfried Leibnitz with one of the projects regarding “religious 
ministry,” who duly produced the concept for it. 

The reforms initiated by Peter opened a new age in the history of the 
Russian Church, called the Synodal or Petersburgian period. ‘The life of 
the Church was secularised along with the administration and economy. 
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But, unlike the Western Reformation, the Russian Church’s reforms 
were superficial. However great their scale might have been, they did 
not affect the core of Orthodox Christian doctrines or the ecclesiastical 
conscience, which remained Orthodox Christian. St. Petersburg owed 
its special religious tolerance among other things, to Western influences 
disseminated by diplomatic missions in the Empire’s capital. 


Religious tolerance in St. Petersburg 


The most objective testimonials of religious tolerance’? are the memoirs 
and accounts of foreigners* who were impressed by the extent to which 
St. Petersburg was different from other Russian cities in its climate of 
religious liberality. From the date of the founding of St. Petersburg, it 
was a home to various Christian denominations. 

For Peter, integration in Europe was a political, ideological, and 
practical challenge. For example, he insisted that the architect Korobov 
study the construction of building foundations in Holland, which was 
especially interesting for the tsar as a model for north-western Russia. 
Peter wanted the city’s name to have a Dutch tinge (‘Sint-Pietersburg’), 
but in the parlance of the many German emigrés its pronunciation was 
Germanised. Already in his childhood Peter had a chance to appreci- 
ate the knowledge and technical skills of the foreigners who lived in 
Moscow and, after ascending the throne, he sent a special embassy to 
Europe (which he joined himself incognito) and by all means available 
to him encouraged the assimilation of Western experience. Foreigners 
were invited to teach Russian officers and soldiers, and to give advice 
on the construction of warships. The production of fabric, cloth, ropes, 
skins, and metal was started. This required dozens and hundreds of 
foreign specialists. The novelties Peter introduced in the state adminis- 
tration he derived from Swedish, German, and Dutch institutions, and 
for this, too, he needed foreign advisers. St. Petersburg, populated by 


* Tolerance is a wide concept, including acceptance of the opinions, beliefs, and 
behaviour of others. The UN Tolerance Declaration describes it as “everything which 
promotes peace, dialogue and cooperation.” 

+ The interesting book by Archimandrite Augustine (Nikitin), Pravoslavni’i Peterburg v 
zapiskach inostrancev [Orthodox Christian St. Petersburg in the Memoirs of Foreigners] 
(Sankt-Peterburg, 1995), from which I have taken some examples, may be recom- 
mended. 
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architects, ship-builders, merchants, scientists, medics, and officers along 
with simple workers and sailors, was from its very beginning a melting 
pot of various cultures. The court of Peter the Great, at which Finnish, 
Swedish, German, French, and Dutch were spoken, may be cited as an 
example. To involve foreigners in the construction and reformation of 
his country, Peter granted them the same rights and privileges they had 
in their native lands. For this purpose, he issued a decree in 1702 that 
allowed foreigners free entry into Russia and, which was equally impor- 
tant, granted them religious freedom. As an example Cornelius Cruys 
may be cited, one of the tsar’s confidants, a Dutchman of Norwegian 
origin who subsequently became vice-admiral and later admiral. He 
was one of the first people to build a house in St. Petersburg, In 1704, 
thanks to Peter’s decrees, Cruys started to hold services at his home. 
Soon afterwards he built a small church on his estate, where various 
confessions and nationalities, most of them German Lutherans and 
Dutch Reformed people, gathered for their joint services. Later they 
formed separate communities and founded their own churches, which 
still can be seen in the city’s centre. For two centuries they were the 
hubs of religious, cultural, and social life for many foreigners. Since 
its early days, the atmosphere itself of this unique city encouraged in 
its citizens trust in and respect of their foreign neighbours and visitors 
of different beliefs, traditions, and cultures. One of the captive Swedes 
described his impressions as follows: “Isar Peter has decreed freedom 
of religious rites so that Catholics, Reformed, Lutherans, Armenians, 
and even Turks and Pagans could have their churches and public 
gatherings in Russia and everyone, without fear of persecution, could 
worship openly or secretly according to his own rites.”° 

ECh. Weber, the ambassador of Brunswick, states in his memoirs 
that in January 1719 the English Rear-admiral Paddon died in St. 
Petersburg “and was buried with great honours [...]. His Royal Majesty 
accompanied his body on foot from the late Admiral’s house to the 
new church on the opposite bank of the Neva, for half a mile,” add- 
ing, “the above-mentioned church was founded and built in the name 
of St. Sampson and in commemoration of the Poltava Battle; at it a 
graveyard for foreigners is laid out, because Russian chronicles speak 


° Quoted from Archimandrite Augustine, Pravoslavni’i Peterburg (see above, n. 4), 
p. 35. 
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of the special importance of and hospitable protection extended to 
foreigners by St. Sampson.”° 

According to the priest Mikhail Arkhangelsky, who studied the 
archives of this period, almost half of the cases considered by the 
St. Petersburg Spiritual Consistory’ from 1721 to 1730 dealt with 
Lutherans’ conversions to Orthodox Christianity. Requests to be admit- 
ted to the Russian Orthodox Church were addressed to the Holy Synod 
by residents of St. Petersburg and other cities, for example, Reval and 
Riga.’ Such an influx of requests was not provoked by any coercive 
acts of the Russian government. This is shown in particular by the 
memoirs of Peter von Hafen, who wrote: “Peter I was displeased by 
people who changed their faith. When one high-ranking officer in his 
service, upon being promoted to Major General, accepted the Russian 
faith trying thereby to win still greater favours, the tsar discharged him 
saying, ‘Since he could not stay faithful to the Lord in the denomination 
to which he was born, it may be feared that he will betray the tsar in 
his service.’ Thereupon he had to leave the country.” 

After Peter I died, foreigners—both Protestants and Catholics who 
lived in Russia—continued to enjoy all their privileges. This is shown by 
the letter written in 1729 by Duke de Liria, the Spanish ambassador in 
Russia, to José de Viana-y-Egilusa, the Spanish ambassador in Austria, 
“You write that the most important thing is to achieve a condition 
under which the poor Catholics might live quietly. I should answer that 
foreign Catholics who live here are in no way hindered in confessing 
their religion. On the contrary, they are allowed to enjoy the greatest 
freedom. The affairs of our Church are good, and its interests are duly 
safeguarded; the Church affairs are taken care of by two missionaries 
of the Order of the Capuchins who wear the monastic habit of their 
Order everywhere.” '’ Cases are known of some high-ranking officials 
and members of ancient Russian families converting to Catholicism. 
For example, Princess Irina, the wife of S.P. Dolgoruky, the Russian 


° Ibid., p. 36. 

7 Diocesan office. 

8 M. Arkhangelsky, Sankt-Peterburgskaya Eparchiya ot osnovaniya Sankt-Peterburga do 
vocareniya Anni Ioannovn’ (1733-40) [The St. Petersburg Diocese from the Foundation of 
St. Petersburg to the Accession of Anna Ioannovna], 2 vols. (Strannik, 1866), 2: 33. 

° Quoted from Archimandrite Augustine, Pravoslauni’i Peterburg (see above, n. 4), 

. 36. 
en Ibid., p. 37. 
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ambassador in Holland, in 1727 converted to Catholicism there, but 
initially this fact was known to very few people. 

Under Anna loannovna German influence prevailed, which after 
the accession of Elizabeth Petrovna started to be supplanted by French 
influence; in this connection the comment made by Count G. de la 
Messeliere, who visited Russia with a French mission from May 1757 
to March 1758, is worth mentioning. He says that Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna and Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58) may have been discussing 
reunification of the Churches. 

The famous traveller, ethnographer, natural scientist, and member 
of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences Johann Gottlieb Georgi," 
whose “Description of St. Petersburg”'? gained wide popularity, said, 
“Religious tolerance and liberality generally reign throughout the coun- 
try in discussions of the matters of faith [...]. The religious tolerance 
observed in St. Petersburg may be called unrestricted, with the great 
number of its mixed population adhering to various confessions and 
maintaining mutual contacts on a permanent basis.”'” He also notes, 
“In general, manners in St. Petersburg are gentle, polite, and cordial.” 
The book contains information on the number of Christian churches: 
“In 1737 in the capital there were twenty Greek Orthodox churches 
and three churches of foreign confessions”; “in 1770 in the capital there 
were 30 Russian Orthodox churches, two monasteries, and seven foreign 
churches.” In 1790, it is said, “in the city there are 56 churches of 
Greek Orthodox confession, one monastery, one convent; six churches, 
and five places of worship for the Protestants, one Catholic and one 
Armenian church.” 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, there were many 
churches in St. Petersburg of non-Orthodox confessions; this was espe- 
cially noted by foreigners who visited the Nevsky Prospekt. According 
to a member of the embassy of the Maltese Order, who was invited 
by Paul I to St. Petersburg, “due to a certain religious tolerance, there 
are Armenian, Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches. It is not 


"1729-1802. Explorer of Lake Baikal and author of the first general research of 
the peoples of Russia (1776-77). The dahlia (georgina in Russian), brought to Russia 
from Mexico, is called after him. 

12 J.G. Georgi, Versuch einer Beschreibung der Russisch Kayserlichen Residenzstadt St. Petersburg, 
und der Merkwiirdigkeiten der Gegend (Riga, 1790; 2nd ed. Riga, 1793); a French edition 
was published in St. Petersburg in 1794: idem, Description de la Ville de St. Petersbourg et 
de ses environs (St. Petersburg, 1794). 

'S Georgi, Déscription (see above, n. 12), p. 22. 
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possible to discuss religion in a country where people do not speculate 
much, but there is neither intolerance nor persecution, and this does 
credit to the government.”'* Rather often foreign guests called the 
Nevsky Prospekt the “Street of tolerance” (“Rue de tolerance”), because 
it served as a home to Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Armenian 
churches. The capital’s main thoroughfare had long symbolized the 
openness of Petersburg society to non-Orthodox confessions. This was 
noted by many guests visiting the city on the Neva. Especially eloquent 
is Theophile Gautier: 


The ideas of religious tolerance in Nevsky Prospekt are realized in the 
most liberal way. You can hardly think of a confession which does not 
have its shrine on this broad avenue. To the left, in the direction which I 
have so far been following, is the Dutch church, the Lutheran church of 
St. Peter, the Catholic church of St. Catherine and the Armenian church, 
not to mention the Finnish chapel and churches of other Reformed sects 
in the adjacent streets. To the right is the Russian Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Kazan, another Orthodox Christian church and a chapel of 
the ancient cult of Old Believers or Schismatics, 


he wrote in 1858. 


All these shrines are on the same level as the residential buildings, except 
for the Kazan Cathedral, which breaks the line by an elegant semicircle 
reminding one of the magnificent colonnade of the Cathedral of the 
Apostle Peter in Rome and faces a spacious square. Facades of the 
cathedrals recede from the general line of buildings only slightly. They 
openly invoke the attention and religious zeal of passers-by; they may be 
recognized by their special architectural style. Each church has extensive 
densely built-in estates, donated by the tsars, where houses and plots are 
offered for lease.’ 


An important role in the history of Orthodox-Roman Catholic relations 
was played by the Church of St. Catherine. It is remarkable that on 
March 26, 1793, a memorial service was held in honour of the French 
King Louis XVI, on which occasion Gavrila Romanovich Derzhavin 
wrote a poem soon afterwards published under the title “Ode on the 
Memorial Service in the Catholic Church in St. Petersburg in honour 
of the late French King Louis XVI held on March 26, 1793, to the 


accompaniment of the music of Mr. Sartia.”'° It was quite natural for 


Quoted from his memoirs in Russkaya Starina 99 (1899), 557. 
' Th. Gautier, Travel to Russia (n.p., 1988), p. 41. 
16 Archimandrite Augustine, Pravoslavni Peterburg (see above, n. 4), p. 40. 
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Russian Orthodox and Roman Catholic hierarchs to get on very well. 
The diary of Stanislaw Bogusz Sestrencewicz (1731-1826), metropolitan 
of all Roman Catholic Churches in Russia, member of the Russian 
Academy, describes his meeting with the Moscow Metropolitan Platon 
(Levshin) in the St. Petersburg Church of St. Catherine. His contem- 
porary Gavriil (Petrov), Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, also took part 
in such ecumenical meetings. The short reign of Paul I witnessed a 
resurgence of interest in Orthodox-Roman Catholic relations. In 1797, 
the ambassador of the Roman Catholic Maltese Order in St. Petersburg, 
on the Order’s behalf, asked the emperor (tsar) to accept the title of 
Protector of Religion of the Maltese Order and of the Cross of the 
Order’s famous Grand Master La Valette, which was preserved in the 
Order’s treasury as a precious relic. The Cross together with the Mantle 
were later presented to the emperor. Consent was granted, but later it 
proved that according to the Order’s Statute an Orthodox Christian 
could not be the Order’s Grand Master. The idea of an Orthodox 
division of the Maltese Order was proposed but never realized. 

Foundation and consecration ceremonies of Orthodox Christian 
churches were often attended by foreign non-Orthodox guests of hon- 
our. For example, the Swedish Lutheran King Gustav II, who arrived 
in St. Petersburg on June 5, 1777 on a private visit under the name of 
Count of Gotland, on July 6 attended the ceremony of the foundation 
of the Gesme Church, intended to commemorate the brilliant victory 
of the Russian troops over the Turkish navy at the Cesme bay in the 
Aegean Sea. In honour of this victory, Catherine II ordered a church 
to be built at the seventh milestone of ‘Tsarskoselskaya Highway, close 
to the Imperial country estate used by the Court for short stays when 
it travelled from St. Petersburg to Isarskoye Selo. The Swedish king 
himself laid a stone in the foundations of the church, which was later 
consecrated in the name of St. John the Divine. Upon completing the 
construction, its consecration ceremony was attended by the Austrian 
Emperor Joseph II. 

Contacts between Catherine II and Emperor Joseph II furthered 
Catherine’s ideas of religious tolerance and secularisation. The Russian 
historian J.K. Grot described the ecclesiastical policy of the Austrian 
emperor as follows: 


In respect of the Church he issued the memorable law on religious tol- 
erance, which granted Protestants and adherents of the Greek Church 
freedom of worship and equal political rights with Catholics. He then cut 
the number of monasteries by a third, abolishing about 700 monasteries 
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and convents and dismissed 30,000 to 36,000 monks and nuns. Funds 
thereby saved he assigned to the improvement of education, establish- 
ment of new parishes, schools and charities [...]. He then reduced some 
external rites, for example, processions; ordered to translate the Bible into 
popular vernaculars and sing German Psalms in churches; restricted the 
pope’s influence and the clergy’s contacts with Rome, etc." 


Non-Orthodox attended Orthodox Christian services, and Orthodox 
hierarchs visited non-Orthodox churches. For example, describing 
the official ceremony of the appointment of pastor Rheinbot as 
Superintendent-General of Ingria, the Vice-President of the Academy 
of Sciences Storch notes: 


The church was packed with people; attending were even members of the 
Imperial family, members of the Senate and high Greek clergy, including 
the Archimandrites of the Nevsky Monastery and the emperor’s confessor; 
Catholic clergy with their archbishop; priests of the Armenian church; 
finally, high-ranking civil and military officers imparted to the gathering 
an official and brilliant air, at the same time showing an excellent and 
noble example of the spirit of tolerance of the wise and liberal reign of 
Alexander 1." 


It is known that Emperor Alexander I even attended masses of the 
Dominicans. Although in the age of Alexander I the Roman Catholic 
Order of the Jesuits had already been banished from Russia, it should 
be remembered that during a few decades Russia was the only European 
shelter for the Jesuits, while they were persecuted throughout Europe. 
The numerous Protestants who lived in St. Petersburg appreciated the 
Russian government’s kind treatment of them and, when an occasion 
arose, expressed their gratitude to the capital’s authorities. The Orthodox 
population of St. Petersburg in its turn appreciated the charitable ini- 
tiatives of their non-Orthodox brothers and sisters. A nice example is 
the charity “Dorcas Society,” organized by the Englishmen living in 
the capital.'” After the terrible flood of 1824, the next day, November 
8, the Englishman Wenning (who owned a house in Galernaya Ulitsa) 
collected an amount of money, bought warm clothes and distributed 
them among the people who had suffered from the flood. Wenning and 


Ibid. 

!8 Ibid., p. 45. 

' Out of 250,000 foreigners in the early nineteenth century, only 1,800 were English. 
They had their own parish, headed by an Anglican priest. See also K. Rundell, “The 
Anglican Church in St. Petersburg,’ in this volume, pp. 111-3. 
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his associates created a charitable society. In 1830, when its founders 
left Russia, its affairs were taken over by the Anglican priest Kill, and 
its name was changed to “Society for the Provision of Clothes to the 
Poor.” It existed till the middle of the 1880s. 

Religious tolerance was instilled in people from childhood. For exam- 
ple, the Alexander Cadet Corps, patronized by the Empress, included 
120 boys of three to ten years old of four confessions—Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant Christians, and Muslims. ‘They were chil- 
dren of the nobility, who received military training. Among the teachers 
of the Orthodox sovereigns some were non-Orthodox. Remarkable is 
the experience of the School of St. Peter (Peterschule), one of the old- 
est schools of St. Petersburg, where children of both sexes and of all 
classes, nationalities, and religious beliefs were educated. 

The climate of trust, benevolence and religious peace and cooperation 
existed outside the Court and diplomatic circles as well. In the early 
twentieth century the great Russian saint Archpriest Ioann Sergiyev 
(1829-1908)—the holy and righteous John of Kronstadt— was so open 
to contacts with non-Orthodox Christians that today he might be called 
an ecumenist.”” The fame of this outstanding pastor of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, rector of the St. Andrew Cathedral in Kronstadt, 
spread among the Western Christians in the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Believers from many countries, including France, Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Italy, England, Greece, and America, wrote 
him letters, asking for his advice or prayers. In February 1896, Russia 
was visited by Lord Bishop Wickelson of the Anglican Church, who 
spent a few days in St. Petersburg and met father John of Kronstadt. 
Once, accepting an invitation of the Anglican pastor Watson, father 
John and all his Russian and English guests prayed before their com- 
mon Christian relic, the Holy Cross, and father John exclaimed: “This 
is the centre which brings us together; I fervently pray to our Saviour 
to unite the Christian Churches.” Everybody replied “Amen, amen” 
to this invocation. 

John Birkbeck, who accompanied Archbishop MacLagan of York on 
his visit to Russia, describes a warm welcome by father John. He was 
impressed by the fact that among the crowd of admirers there were 
German Lutherans and ‘Tatar Muslims. For over an hour father John 


2° Very interesting material has been collected in Archimandrite Augustine, Pravo- 
slavni’ Peterburg (see above, n. 4), from which the following information is taken. 
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discussed acute social problems with the archbishop. They discussed the 
comparative condition of the poor in England and Russia, especially 
in big cities. John Birkbeck says in his book that he met father John 
of Kronstadt on many occasions. He met English tourists who came 
to St. Petersburg. One of the participants of such a meeting writes, 
“You should have seen what attention and veneration the foreigners 
accorded to our beloved father if you want to understand his importance 
both here in Russia and abroad.” Along with Christians from various 
European countries, pious Americans flocked to meet with and talk to 
father John. In 1899, Russia was visited by the American missionary 
Easton and the Boston writer G.W. Stebbins. They came to Kronstadt 
on the feast of St. Andrew, patron of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, and had 
a chance to observe the ecclesiastical life that father John lived. After 
cordial greetings by the Kronstadt pastor, he showed them the House of 
Industry founded by himself, which left them profoundly impressed. 

For a few decades in the twentieth century it was common to call 
Leningrad the city of three revolutions. Now, St. Petersburg may be 
described as a city of peace, trust, and cooperation. After the City of 
St. Peter regained the name received at its foundation, it would be 
natural to pay our attention to Russia’s unique experience of religious 
tolerance, respect of faiths and traditions of foreigners, and spiritual 
pluralism possessed by St. Petersburg. 


St. Petersburg —Petrograd— Leningrad —St. Petersburg 


When World War I erupted in 1914, the name of St. Petersburg was 
changed to Petrograd, i.e., the German name was replaced by a Slavonic 
one for ideological reasons. This patriotically-motivated step was taken 
in a country where Christianity still prevailed. Even then some citizens 
associated the city’s name with Tsar Peter rather than with the Apostle. 
It is quite natural, then, that under the Bolsheviks, when atheism reigned 
after the death of Lenin, the city was given a different name. Now, 70 
years passed, and the city’s original name has been restored. 

The history of Christianity in Leningrad under the Soviets is ecumen- 
ical, though tragic. Persecutions rallied believers. Orthodox, Catholic, 
and Lutheran Christians, Muslims and Jews suffered alike. Non-believers 
suffered too, but for believers their faith was an additional reason for 
persecution. The ecumenical experience of suffering and martyrdom 
during the 1920s and 1930s is a tragic aspect of the common Christian 
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witnessing. Church historians, led by Archpriest Vladimir Sorokin, have 
collected and published a martyrologue in St. Petersburg which includes 
members of various churches and religious communities. 


Metropolitan Nikodim (Rotov) 


The waves of persecution, alternating with periods of thaw, have given 
us great ascetics and pastors, who helped believers to preserve their 
Christian faith, hope, love, and spiritual vivacity. One of these great men 
was the memorable Metropolitan Nikodim. When Khruschev’s perse- 
cutions were coming to an end, Nikodim was appointed Metropolitan 
of Leningrad (1963-1978) and, as a matter of fact, saved the theo- 
logical schools of Leningrad from being closed down. Metropolitan 
Nikodim was the harbinger of Christian unity. More than anyone else 
in the Russian Orthodox Church he was aware of the importance 
of Christian cooperation and put in a lot of effort for the Russian 
Orthodox Church to enter the World Council of Churches in 1961. 
Ecumenism was very active in Leningrad during the 1960s-70s. Many 
delegations from various Churches arrived, and foreign professors—not 
all of them Orthodox—taught at the Seminary and Academy. Both 
professors and students of theological schools took part in ecumenical 
meetings abroad. Ecumenical prayers were regularly said even in the 
Orthodox Christian Seminary’s church. ‘Talks with Finnish and German 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, and Reformed were started, to a large 
extent due to Metropolitan Nikodim’s insistence and diplomatic talents. 
Theological schools took an active part in these talks, and future cler- 
ics became better aware of ecumenical issues. ‘The problem of unity 
for Metropolitan Nikodim certainly was a missionary problem, and he 
took into account long-term strategic goals. The religious freedom we 
are now enjoying is to a large extent his achievement. 

The future of Europe is unthinkable without care for the continent’s 
spiritual health, and it is first of all the Christian responsibility to keep 
faith, hope, and love alive in each individual soul. On this path, we are 
following both God’s commandments and the great spiritual authorities, 
first of all, in Russia. For us in St. Petersburg, Metropolitan Nikodim 
is and will remain such an apostle of Christian Europe. September 5, 
2003, was the 25th anniversary of his death, and on October 16, 2004, 
the 75th anniversary of his birth will be remembered. ‘Therefore, during 
this year of the St. Petersburg Jubilee, it would be reasonable to start 
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a memorial academic year in our ecumenical educational programs 
commemorating the great harbinger of Christian unity, Metropolitan 
Nikodim. The metropolitan is commemorated by the program of the 
future academic year of the Interecclesiastical Partnership “Apostolic 
City-Neva Perspective.” 

The contemporary ecumenical situation is clearly worse compared 
to the situation of a quarter of a century ago; however, there are ini- 
tiatives and structures that allow us to carry on the idea of Christian 
cooperation and European integration, which is particularly at home 


in the City of St. Peter. 


The Interecclesiastical Partnership “Apostolic City-Neva Perspective” 


The Interecclesiastical Partnership “Apostolic City-Neva Perspective” 
was founded in St. Petersburg five years ago to promote cooperation 
between Orthodox, Catholic, and Lutheran Christians in the field of 
education. ‘Today it contains a network of centres for peace-making, 
religious education, ecumenical, missionary, environmental, theo- 
logical, social ethic, and women mission resources. The network is a 
development of the Orthodox Christian Institute of Missionary Work, 
Ecumenism, and New Religious Movements. The Partnership’s principal 
goal is to promote cooperation between various theological schools in 
St. Petersburg. Its next project is to create an Association of Theological 
Schools of North-Western Russia. 

Several of the Partnership’s projects are included within the com- 
mon European educational programs, including interdisciplinary 
research. The Partnership hosts an office of the World Council of 
Churches, “Ecumenical Theological Education in Eastern and Central 
Europe.” 


European Integration and the Churches 


For many people in Russia and abroad, Pushkin’s description of St. 
Petersburg as a “window onto Europe” remains clear and attractive. 
Both its three hundred years’ status of a European capital and its 
great European cultural heritage entitle St. Petersburg to the name of 
a European city. It includes a historical past, museums that preserve 
invaluable works of European and world art, numerous monuments of 
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culture and contemporary achievements of science and technology. The 
concepts of “European education” and “European upbringing” live on 
in the Russian language. For many centuries Europe was the symbol of 
civilization and intellectual and moral values, in contrast with “savage” 
and uncivilized lands. ‘This “colonial thinking” is now being abandoned; 
however, behind it is some deep meaning. The system of Christian 
values that shaped European culture is of course universal, and should 
not be blamed for colonial prejudices. One would like to believe that 
this system of values now determines the future development of both 
Europe and the entire world. “Europeanism” shows itself in various 
aspects of life, and the contemporary European values include, first 
of all, such moral principles as freedom of conscience, human rights, 
tolerance, and social guarantees. Humanism and Enlightenment have 
Christian roots, and we are now used to such concepts as Christian 
humanism and Christian enlightenment. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when St. Petersburg 
was the capital of the Russian Empire and Empress Catherine II was 
corresponding with Voltaire and Diderot, Russia’s integration into 
Europe was evident. The idea of Europe’s dividedness appeared in 
the twentieth century with the rise of the Communist regimes. For 
this reason we now again discuss integration. Naturally, this is not 
only the liquidation of the East/West opposition, but also a new level 
of the development of international cooperation and the creation of 
common European structures. In 2003 Athens hosted the International 
Ecumenical Conference “Values and Principles of the Building of 
Europe,” backed by the European Union. It was organized by the 
Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church of Hellas. Participants of the 
conference included Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I, Christodulus, 
Archbishop of Hellas, and representatives of the Russian, Albanian, 
and Rumanian Orthodox Churches, along with delegates of the Roman 
Catholic Church headed by Cardinal Roger Etchegaray, and of the 
Anglican Church headed by Richard Charters, Bishop of London. 
The Christian leaders of Europe issued a joint declaration demanding 
the recognition of Christian values in the continent’s future constitution, 
and stressed the importance of cooperation between the churches and 
the governmental structures of the European Union. In the opinion of 
the authors of the document, for the EU “it would be unthinkable to 
ignore the importance of a constant dialogue with Christian Churches.” 
Christianity’s role in European history “is decisive rather than merely 
important.” In this connection, the meeting participants say, “it would 
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be unacceptable for the European Convention not to mention in a 
definite and clear way the Christian roots of the Old World in the 
future constitution of Europe.” 

The Christian leaders who signed the declaration called the creation 
of the European Union, which will bring together 25 countries with a 
population of 455 million, an unprecedented event in the entire his- 
tory of humanity, and promised on their behalf and on behalf of their 
churches to use all efforts in the struggle for equality and protection of 
the continent’s environment, and against poverty and discrimination. 
In the opinion of Cardinal Roger Etchegaray, as the European Union 
grows, the continent’s moral values, which feed society’s spirituality, 
should be safeguarded. 

In this context, St. Petersburg may be considered a necessary re- 
source for solving the common European problems of relations between 
Churches and denominations, a resource for promoting tolerant con- 
science in the conditions of a traditional religious culture, and an ecu- 
menical experimental ground in Russia. ‘Today Christian St. Petersburg 
is a unique city in Russia, because only here a Roman Catholic and 
two Lutheran seminaries exist alongside Orthodox Christian theo- 
logical schools. The city harbours the Russian Christian Humanitarian 
Institute and the Christian University, together with Reformed, Evan- 
gelical, and other theological schools. This makes it possible to orga- 
nize cooperation between churches in the field of theological and 
religious education, which is Christianity’s urgent need. Tolerance in 
today’s unified and multiconfessional Europe can only be promoted in 
an ecumenical perspective. The twentieth century was a century of 
ecumenism. The creation of the World Council of Churches and the 
Conference of European Churches, the ecumenical openness of the 
Roman Catholic Church after the Second Vatican Council, and two 
European Ecumenical Assemblies in Basle and Graz are the achieve- 
ments of the past century that have not yet been sufficiently realized 
by most believers in our Churches. First of all, these lessons should be 
learnt in the system of education, which assumes a close cooperation 
between theology and religion. St. Petersburg possesses these resources, 
and their development presents itself as a both regional and European 
task. Ecumenical education is one of the key aspects of the mission of 
the Apostolic City of St. Peter. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN WESTERN EUROPE 
AND RUSSIA, 1600-1800 


J-W. VELUWENKAMP 


The economic relations between Western Europe and Russia in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries consisted mainly of trade, and in 
this contribution the present author will limit himself to the discussion 
of that trade.’ In the seventeenth century the bulk of the Russian trade 
with Western Europe went via the port of Arkhangelsk. The reason for 
this was that Russia did not have any Baltic ports. Poland and Sweden 
controlled the Baltic coasts and obstructed Russian foreign trade by this 
route. This state of affairs changed during the Great Northern War, 
which lasted from 1700 to 1721. During that war Peter I conquered a 
strip of the Baltic coast and founded St. Petersburg. Subsequently, in 
the 1720s, he replaced Arkhangelsk by St. Petersburg as Russia’s main 
outlet. The glory days of Arkhangelsk were then over. Dependable 
figures are hard to come by, but it seems that throughout the rest 
of the eighteenth century approximately half of Russia’s trade with 
Western Europe went via St. Petersburg, about 40% via other Russian 
Baltic ports—mainly Riga, Reval, and Narva—and perhaps 10% via 
Arkhangelsk. 

Thus, Arkhangelsk was Russia’s main port in the seventeenth century, 
a position St. Petersburg was to occupy in the eighteenth. This is one 
way to divide the history of Russia’s foreign trade in periods. Another 
way to do that is to define the respective periods by the volume and 
types of commodities traded, and the countries with which Russia 
conducted trade. When we combine these three criteria, the history of 
Russia’s trade with Western Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


! See A. Kahan, The plow, the hammer and the knout: An economic history of eighteenth- 
century Russia (Chicago, 1985); D. Ormrod, The rise of commercial empires: England and 
the Netherlands in the age of mercantilism, 1650-1770 (Cambridge, Eng., 2003); J.W. 
Veluwenkamp, ‘Dutch merchants in St. Petersburg in the eighteenth century,’ Tijdschrift 
voor Skandinavistiek 16/2 (1995), 235-91; idem, Archangel: Nederlandse ondernemers in Rusland, 
1550-1785 (Amsterdam, 2000). 


Fig. 3.1. Sailing ship (1700). 


centuries may be divided into three quite different periods: the first half 
of the seventeenth century, the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and the eighteenth century. 


Changing markets in Western Europe and Russia’s export 


In the first half of the seventeenth century almost half of Russia’s export 
consisted of furs from the forests of Siberia and the Russian North, 
mainly sable. The rest of the export was predominantly made up of 
Russia leather (Juf?) and tallow—cow-fat—, animal products from the 
Jaroslavl area. ‘Trade with the Dutch Republic, Amsterdam in practice, 
accounted for perhaps 75% of Russia’s commerce. ‘The remaining busi- 
ness was conducted mainly with England, and, in addition, with the 
North Sea ports of Germany and to a much lesser extent with Italy. 
The German and Italian connections were largely an extension of the 
Dutch trade. Direct trade between Arkhangelsk and Italy was conducted 
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by Dutch merchants, and the North German ports were back-ups of 
Amsterdam, at least as regards the Russian trade. 

The Dutch primacy in Russia’s foreign trade during this first period 
was part of the Dutch primacy in international trade in general. This 
was the Dutch Republic’s Golden Age. The Dutch realized their pre- 
dominance in international trade by making intermediate trade their 
main business. Everywhere in Europe and the rest of the world Dutch 
merchants bought what was supplied and sold what was demanded, 
including precious metals—and this was what they did in Russia, too. 
This means that many of the commodities the Dutch imported from 
and/or exported to Russia were sold and/or bought in other countries. 
The main competitors of the Dutch in the international market, the 
English, were not so liberal. As a result of British government policy 
their trade was mainly bilateral. This was true both in general and for 
England’s trade with Russia. By Royal charter, British trade with Russia 
was only allowed to members of the English Muscovy Company. ‘The 
English exported mainly their own products to Russia—predominantly 
cheap woollen cloth and expensive non-ferrous metals. ‘The export of 
precious metals was prohibited. These policies were an important fac- 
tor contributing to the fact that the volume of the English trade with 
Russia was much smaller than that of the Dutch. 

In the middle of the century a big shift occurred in Russia’s foreign 
trade. The volume of Russia’s export to Western Europe increased to 
800,000 rubles a year, twice as much as in the first half of the century. 
At the same time, the amount of trade with the Dutch Republic rose 
to perhaps 90% of the total export. Furs, Russia leather and tallow 
continued to be important, but furs and Russia leather swapped places 
as export of furs decreased to 10% and that of Russia leather rose to 
almost 50%. In addition, potash and hemp came to the foreground, 
and, by the end of the century, tar and boat masts. Potash, crystallized 
wood-ash, was used in the glass and textile industries; hemp, tar, and 
masts were used in the shipbuilding industry. This diversification of 
Russia’s export products was the immediate consequence of the fact 
that the structure of Dutch commerce had changed profoundly. The 
intermediate commercial position of the Dutch lost its power as direct 
trade between the countries of Europe increased. This loss, however, 
was compensated for by an increase in foreign trade connected with 
the growing Dutch industry, such as shipbuilding and the production 
of textiles. The Dutch Republic became one of Europe’s leading indus- 
trial nations producing for the export. Consequently, the Republic also 
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continued to be Europe’s leading commercial nation. The growth of 
Dutch industry increased Dutch demand for raw materials, resulting 
in the increase of import from Russia. The paramount position of the 
Dutch Republic in Russia’s trade was obviously part of its continued 
position as the main player in the international market. However, what 
helped the Dutch very much in the Russian market was the fact that 
their main competitor, England, lost much of its already weak position 
in Russia when Cromwell’s Parliament had King Charles I executed 
in 1649. The tsar retaliated by severely frustrating British trade with 
Russia for many years to come, forbidding them to do business in the 
Russian interior. 

A new momentous shift in Russian trade occurred just after the 
turn of the century. The volume of exports began to increase quickly 
and exponentially to about two million rubles by 1720, four million 
by 1740, eight million by 1755, sixteen million by 1770, 32 million by 
1790, and 64 million rubles by the end of the century. This tremen- 
dous increase reflected three circumstances: first, the conquest of Riga 
and the other Baltic ports with their largely agricultural hinterlands; 
second, the growth of the European economy; third, Russia’s ability 
to benefit from the growth of international demand. Initially, during 
the first decades of the new century, the increase was accompanied by 
a narrowing of the composition of the export to mainly hemp, Russia 
leather and tallow. In the second half of the eighteenth century this 
range was extended with flax, and, totally new, iron and linen. 

While the total of Russia’s foreign trade increased, the share of the 
Dutch Republic in this commerce dropped abruptly to 45% by 1710, 
whereas the share of Great Britain rose to about 50%. These propor- 
tions remained the same throughout the first half of the eighteenth 
century. After that, the proportions are hard to estimate, though it may 
be assumed that trade with Great Britain fared better than that with 
the Netherlands. 

The tremendous increase of Russia’s export to England in the 
early eighteenth century was partly the result of the tsar’s allowing 
Englishmen to do business in the Russian interior again, but mainly 
of the English Parliament’s decision in 1699 to open the Muscovy 
Company to any Englishman who paid a five pounds sterling entrance 
fee. Up to that moment, the Muscovy Company had for a long time 
been an inert and passive organization clinging to its monopoly of the 
English Russia trade. Now the Eastland Merchants, who traditionally 
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traded with the Baltic area, streamed into the Russian market. They 
were all the more eager to do business in Arkhangelsk as the Great 
Northern War hindered their traditional Baltic trade. ‘They immediately 
began to purchase Russian commodities, mainly hemp, on a large scale. 
On a more general level, it was in these very decades that Great Britain 
emerged as the leading commercial and naval power of the world . Its 
commercial strength was based on two pillars. The first was their pen- 
etration of the European markets where the Dutch used to be so strong. 
The second pillar was the rise of the British Atlantic economy, the big 
“common market” of Great Britain, its colonies in North America and 
its Caribbean sugar islands, protected by the mercantile policies of the 
British government. This new British dominance was visible in Great 
Britain’s primary position in the Russian trade. 

The relatively modest position of the Dutch in the Russian market in 
the eighteenth century as compared to the situation in the seventeenth 
century was part of the relative decline of Dutch commerce in the 
decades around 1700. This decline was a result of the aggressive mer- 
cantilism of England and France in the first place, an example followed 
by Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, and Spain. All these 
countries adopted a policy of protection and support of their national 
industries. As a result, the Dutch industry and the international trade 
connected with it were seriously damaged. This harm was compensated 
for, at least partly, by an increase of the Dutch trade with the German 
hinterland and the trade in colonial products. Be this as it may, instead 
of the Dutch Republic Britannia now ruled the waves. 

The profound change of the structure of both the Dutch and the 
British economies was reflected in the composition of Russian exports. 
Furs, potash, tar, and boat masts virtually disappeared. This was the 
consequence of the decline of Dutch industry, and the fact that Great 
Britain had its own supply of these commodities in North America. 

All the structural changes in the Dutch and English commerce 
just indicated, affected the composition of Russia’s import to a lesser 
degree than its export. Throughout the seventeenth century the coun- 
try imported mainly expensive textiles—predominantly expensive 
Dutch woollen cloth—, silver, jewellery, non-ferrous metals and, from 
about 1630, firearms. In the eighteenth century the import of wines 
and colonial goods such as pepper, and particularly sugar and coffee, 
increased—at the expense of possibly textiles but certainly of weapons, 
which were hardly imported after 1710. It is clear that the Russian 
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market for imported commodities was concentrated in the upper strata 
of society: the Imperial court, the government, the nobility, the church, 
and the entrepreneurial elite. 


Trade dominated by foreigners 


So far we have concentrated on the quantitative aspects of Russia’s 
foreign trade. However, the picture would certainly be very incomplete 
if its organization were not considered as well. Throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries there was virtually no Russian merchant 
navy. Imports and exports were carried to and from the Russian ports 
in Dutch, British, and German ships, sailing at the initiative of foreign 
merchants. The international commodity exchange was carried on in 
the harbour towns. In the seventeenth century the foreigners—mainly 
Dutch—came sailing to Arkhangelsk to do business with their Russian 
counterparts during the annual fair in the summer months. The Russians 
made the annual journey to the northern port overland from the Russian 
interior. During the rest of the year they were busy inland collecting the 
Russian export commodities to be sold in Arkhangelsk, and distributing 
the goods from abroad they had bought in Arkhangelsk. A few foreign 
merchants had a Russian trade permit allowing them to do business 
in the interior. Their Dutch representatives—business partners and 
employees—lived in Russia all year, usually in houses of their own: in 
Arkhangelsk during the summer, in winter mainly in Moscow. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the number of 
Dutchmen living permanently in Russia increased rapidly. This hap- 
pened because, after 1650, it became normal for Dutch merchants living 
in Russia to do business on behalf of third parties abroad. An increas- 
ing number of Dutchmen preferred to be represented by a Dutch or 
German commission agent on the Arkhangelsk annual fair, instead of 
making the return voyage themselves again and again. Consequently, 
the number of Dutchmen making the annual return journey decreased, 
and the number of Dutch commission agents living permanently in 
Russia grew. Some of them had a Russian permit to trade in the interior. 
Others did not, and had to live permanently in Arkhangelsk. ‘These 
permanent foreign residents formed small communities in Arkhangelsk 
and Moscow, and in the Russian towns on the trading route in-between, 
mainly Vologda and Jaroslavl. ‘They lived there with their families and 
had their own churches and schools. 
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In the eighteenth century, after Arkhangelsk had lost its central 
position, the foreign merchant communities of Arkhangelsk, Vologda, 
Jaroslavl, and Moscow grew smaller. Now, the foreign commercial 
representatives and commission agents concentrated in St. Petersburg, 
the new centre of foreign trade and also the new capital, which quickly 
developed into the main consumers’ market for imported luxuries. Not 
very much is known about the composition of this foreign “bridgehead” 
of representatives and commission agents in St. Petersburg. The pres- 
ent author has a strong impression that Germans, Baltic Germans in 
particular, very soon formed the majority among the foreign middle- 
men. Perhaps some thirty Dutch merchants lived and worked in St. 
Petersburg during the period 1720-50, and the number of British 
merchants was probably less than that. After about 1750, the number of 
Dutchmen fell quickly. The Dutch commissions were transferred to other 
foreigners—Baltic Germans most likely. Admittedly, St. Petersburg’s 
Dutch merchant community picked up around 1770, when the famous 
Vriezenveners began to arrive from the Dutch village of Vriezenveen. But 
their business differed profoundly from that of the former representa- 
tives and commission agents. The newcomers imported and sold their 
commodities in retail themselves. They were shopkeepers rather than 
international wholesale businessmen. 

Not until towards the end of the century did Russian businessmen 
assume the intermediate function between the foreign merchants abroad 
and the Russian collecting and distributing traders. That this happened 
so late may be explained by several factors. For a very long time, Russian 
law had offered little legal security and Russian merchants lacked suf- 
ficient education. In addition, the social status of Russian merchants 
was low, and their capital tended to leak away into landed estates. 


Summary 


On the basis of the foregoing, several general observations may be 
made about Russia’s trade with Western Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 1. The volume of this trade doubled in the 
course of the seventeenth century, and increased many times in the 
eighteenth century. 2. Russia imported mainly luxuries, like expensive 
textiles, silver, jewellery, and exotic foodstuffs, and firearms and other 
war materials. 3. Russia exported raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods. In the seventeenth century these involved expensive commodities, 
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particularly furs and Russia leather, destined for the luxury industries. In 
the eighteenth century these were, besides leather, mainly bulk materials, 
particularly hemp, flax, tallow, and iron, destined for the production of 
capital goods, especially ships. 4. In the seventeenth century trade was 
mainly conducted with the Dutch Republic, in the eighteenth century 
mainly with Great Britain and the Dutch Republic. 5. The trade was 
dominated by foreigners. ‘Transport was done on foreign ships and 
foreigners, the main group doing business in Russia’s ports, were the 
intermediates between the foreign and the Russian markets. 


SWEDISH CHURCHES IN RUSSIA AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL SOURCES 


E. NORBERG 


For more than three hundred years a Swedish church stood at the place 
where the river Neva meets the Finnish Gulf. The first church was 
founded in the early seventeenth century, when for a certain time the 
territory was in Swedish hands, the second one when the new city of 
St. Petersburg started to develop into a capital of European size and 
importance. For the numerous Swedes in St. Petersburg the Church 
of St. Catherine (S:ta Katarina) was the religious, cultural, and social 
centre of the town. The first two paragraphs of the present article are 
devoted to these two churches: the Swedish church in the small town 
of Nyen and the church administration in this province, the province 
of Ingria, and next the Church of St. Catherine in St. Petersburg. The 
third paragraph deals with the religious life of the prisoners of war 
who lived in Russia during the Great Northern War and the church 
that was founded in Tobolsk in Siberia. Finally, the fourth paragraph 
is on the church founded by the Swedes who moved from Estonia to 
Ukraine under the reign of Catherine the Great. 


The Swedish church in Nyen and the church administration in the 
province of Ingria 


Aspirations to restore the old territory of the Teutonic Order, the 
important routes of trade along the rivers leading to the eastern shore 
of the Baltic, and unclear dynastic circumstances, naturally led to 
rivalry between Sweden, Poland, and Russia in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. At the Peace of Stolbova in 1617, Sweden 
acquired the territory along the Baltic between Finland and Estonia. 
This meant that the inner part of the Finnish Gulf mainly consisting of 
the province Ingria, was in Swedish hands. Ingria or Ingermanland was 
a rural province east of Estonia, with a large population of Ingrians, 
Russians, and Finns, to which from that time a growing number of 
Swedes and Germans were added. 


SPITE me OST SE 
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Fig. 4.1. Map of St. Petersburg in 1719. 


Nyen was the Swedish word for the river Neva. An important condition 
for the Swedish Government was to make use of the traffic and trade 
on this river, leading to and from the vast Lake Ladoga, and further 
on to the rich city of Novgorod by way of the river Volchov. Sweden 
controlled the inlet in Lake Ladoga through the fortress Nöteborg, later 
on Schlüsselburg, and the outlet in the Finnish Gulf. Already during the 
wars of the 1580s the Swedish King Johan II had talked of the need 
to fortify the outlet as well, and during the first years of the seventeenth 
century work started on the fortress Nyenskans. The place chosen was 
a little upstream, at the confluence of the Neva and the small river 
Ochta, just opposite the Smolny in present-day St. Petersburg. In 1632 
King Gustavus Adolphus presented the garrison with town privileges. 
The population grew steadily to about 2,000 inhabitants, which made 
Nyen a large city in this eastern part of the Swedish realm, probably 
second only to ‘Turku in Finland. 

The Swedish-Finnish church in Nyen dates from the same year, 
1632. In the city there were altogether three churches catering for 
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different nationalities and congregations: on the northern side of the 
Ochta the German church, on the southern side the Swedish-Finnish 
church, and on the opposite side of the river Neva the Russian church. 
The Swedish church had a strong role in Nyen and in the province of 
Ingria, not only from a religious but also from a political viewpoint. 
To strengthen the administration it was decided to set up a separate 
organisation for the church in the province, and of the two candidates 
Narva and Nyen the old city of Narva was selected as the residence 
for the new consistory. In this way, the strongholds for the church in 
Ingria were Narva in the far west and Nyen in the far east. 

As superintendent the Government appointed the former dean of 
Reval, Stahell, who was an important church leader in Estonia and 
had published a collection of sermons and a translation of parts of 
the New Testament. During his term of office fourteen new churches 
were built in Ingria, most of them very modest wooden constructions. 
Even if Stahell was a prominent man, his reformatory zeal went very 
far. The period saw religious controversies between the protestant 
clergy and the Greek Orthodox population. Active Lutheran priests 
tried to expand the reformation towards the east but encountered 
stubborn resistance, which from the early period was supported by the 
Metropolitan of Novgorod. 

During the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, in the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, a Russian printing-office was established in Stockholm 
to provide the churches in Ingria with Russian translations of the basic 
religious texts used in Sweden. At the end of the century the responsibil- 
ity for the distribution was transferred to the churches, with much less 
successful results. A crucial issue was the recruitment of priests to the 
Orthodox parishes. In spite of all regulations the Orthodox churches, 
for understandable reasons, recruited their leaders from Russia, and for 
the superintendent this was always a thorn in the flesh. 

In the 1680s King Charles XI could no longer ignore the fact that the 
Russian population refused to accept a priest who had been ordained by 
a Swedish Lutheran bishop. To appoint a metropolitan in Ingria was too 
much for the Swedish Crown, but from time to time the Government 
had allowed Orthodox priests to be ordained in Kiev. As Kiev was also 
under the rule of the tsar, this was considered less desirable. A solu- 
tion was to send future priests to the governor-general of the province 
and have them swear allegiance to the Swedish Crown. After this they 
could be ordained by any relevant authority, and the superintendent in 
Narva had no veto over the decision. ‘The pragmatic way of solving this 
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matter clearly demonstrates that for the Crown politics mattered much 
more than religion. As a matter of fact, the relative tolerance shown by 
the political leaders led to some conflicts between the governor-general 
and the superintendent. Even if the Government often prescribed leni- 
ency, reality could be different, and a great number of Russians and 
Orthodox Ingrians and Finns moved east to Russia. During the Swedish 
period in Ingria Stahell was succeeded by eleven superintendents. All 
of them were learned and experienced church leaders, which shows 
the importance the Government attached to the office. Few of them, 
however, left any traces in history, because the general feeling was that 
the post of superintendent in Ingria was a temporary one until an even 
better position, perhaps as bishop, would become available. Only four 
incumbents died as superintendents in Narva. 

As stated earlier, most of the churches built during this period 
were small and very modest constructions. Only in the cities and a 
few larger country parishes were churches built of stone. Because of 
the costs the Government also learnt from the Russian tradition to 
erect small wooden chapels. An inventory of the middle of the 1650s 
mentions 58 Lutheran parishes with 36 churches and 42 priests. In 
addition, the Russian Orthodox population had twenty parishes with 
nineteen churches and ten priests. A corresponding inventory of 1693, 
however, mentions only 31 Lutheran parishes with 31 churches and 
five chapels. At the same time there were only ten Orthodox churches. 
One reason for this small number most certainly was the 1656-58 war 
between Sweden and Russia, when several churches were destroyed. 
This war had a great impact on religious politics in the area: hardly 
any activities were seen until the 1680s. During the childhood of the 
new King Charles XI power was exercised by a regency, the country 
was at war with Denmark, the governors had other priorities than 
religion and reformation, and the consistory was led by a number of 
weak superintendents. In 1681 Gezelius was appointed superintendent, 
a post he was to keep until 1688. He came with a strong ambition 
to strengthen the Lutheran Church and showed this in his actions 
for some years, until the Orthodox population reacted by means of 
a letter from the tsar to King Charles XI in 1685. The tsar made 
several complaints about violations of the treaties of Stolbova and in 
recent years. As the worst perpetrators against Orthodox believers he 
mentioned the superintendent in Narva and the dean in Nyen. King 
Charles demanded explanations from Gezelius, who denied the accusa- 
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tions, but nevertheless the outcome was a much reduced ambition to 
attain religious conformity. 

As a matter of fact, this more or less marked the end of the Lutheran 
zeal against Orthodox believers in the province. As stated earlier, the 
Swedish Crown had other ambitions in the area. Ingria was a transit 
area for the trade between east and west, and people of different con- 
fessions lived and moved around in the province. Since the peace of 
Stolbova the Government had tried to attract Dutch merchants, and 
these had been allowed several political and religious privileges. In 
1684 King Charles also offered similar privileges to English merchants. 
At the same time it was in the interest of the Crown to have a stable 
system for the recruitment of officials for churches as well as the civil 
regional administration. In spite of new schools in Narva and Nyen, 
it is evident that to a large extent such a system depended on a supply 
of educated people from the region with a good knowledge of Russian 
language and traditions. The history of the church in Nyen ends in 
May 1703, when after a siege the city was surrendered to Russians 
troops under General Sheremetev. The church administration in Ingria 
ceased to exist the following year, when the last superintendent Jacob 
Lang died during the siege of Narva. No particular church archives 
from Nyen have been preserved. Basic information concerning the 
administration of political and religious affairs in Ingria and Nyen is 
preserved in the correspondence of the Crown or the Royal Chancellery 
(Riksregistraturet) in the National Archives. Two sections of the com- 
prehensive Livonica collection, also in the National Archives, include 
records on administrative and religious affairs of this region. 


The Church of St. Catherine in St. Petersburg 


A great number of Swedish and Finnish prisoners of the Great Northern 
War participated in the construction of the new city of St. Petersburg. A 
short time after the foundation of the new town, two Swedish-Finnish 
parishes were allowed in the city: a traditional Evangelical-Lutheran 
parish, and one for all the prisoners of war. The latter was dissolved 
after the Peace of Nystad, which in 1721 brought an end to the war 
between Sweden and Russia. The former was to be the base for the 
Church of St. Catherine, which was to be active in St. Petersburg for 
more than 200 years. It is not quite clear when it was founded. In June 
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Fig. 4.2. Swedish prisoners of war. 


1703, just weeks after the surrender of Nyen, the Swedish pastor Jacob 
Maidelin received permission from the tsar to exercise his profession. 
Maidelin had served in Nyen since 1699. Evidence that the Swedish 
church or the Swedish-Finnish congregation was established, however, 
only dates from some years later. 

During the first years of its existence the congregation, mainly made 
up of refugees from Nyen and other parts of Ingria, had to use a pri- 
vate house not far from the Winter Palace. During the ongoing war 
Maidelin was taken prisoner, but after a couple of years he became 
pastor of the Swedish-Finnish congregation. A few years after the peace 
he was, by imperial decree, made dean of all Evangelical-Lutheran 
congregations in Ingria. Another result of the peace was the increasing 
immigration from Finland. In the 1730s the congregation had more 
than 1,500 members, which accounted for about three percent of the 
total population. From a legal and administrative point of view the 
congregation was not a part of the Swedish church organisation, but 
subject to Russian authorities. In spite of this it enjoyed a large measure 
of independence. In 1733 Empress Anna finally allocated a piece of 
land for a new church and 500 rubles to help starting the construction. 
The allotment was close to Nevsky Prospekt, bordering to the German 
church of Skt. Petri. Money for the new building came not only from 
St. Petersburg, but also from fellow-believers in other Baltic cities. The 
church, which was named St. Anna after the Empress, was a plain 
wooden construction with very simple interior decoration. 
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Gustaf Levanus from Nyland in Finland was not only a good pastor, 
but also a talented administrator. He introduced a strict system of church 
registers, and an administration using church councils and church- 
wardens. He had to cope with an escalating conflict between Swedish 
and Finnish members of the congregation, and improved the system 
for rotation between Finnish and Swedish-language services. In 1745, 
however, a separation was inevitable. The Finnish members founded a 
church of their own, St. Mary (S:ta Maria), while the Swedish-speaking 
members from Sweden and Finland remained in St. Anna. Although 
the terrain around the existing church was divided, the two congrega- 
tions shared the church for a couple of decades. This was not a good 
solution, however, and the Swedish congregation decided to build a 
church of its own. Construction work started in 1767 and two years later 
the new church was inaugurated and given the name of St. Catherine 
(S:ta Katarina), after both the Empress and the Saint. The old building 
was handed over to the Finnish congregation, but it was replaced by 
an entirely new building on the same piece of land in 1804. 

As there were no training facilities for Lutheran priests in Russia, all 
priests had to come from the old home countries. With only one excep- 
tion they all came from Swedish-speaking families in Finland. After the 
war of 1808-09 Finland acquired the status of a Grand Duchy in the 
Russian Empire. Now, the importance of St. Petersburg increased and 
many Finnish citizens moved there to earn a living in this dominating 
capital. Whereas earlier the majority of the members of the parish of 
St. Catherine had been Swedish citizens, after 1809 a growing number 
were subjects of the tsar. In 1828 the parish had 3,600 members, of 
which 75% were Russian and only 15% Swedish citizens. 

In 1826 Eric Gustaf Ehrström from East Bothnia in Finland became 
the vicar of St. Catherine’s. He was a strong leader with a good aca- 
demic education and an enthusiastic personality. The series of church 
registers started with Gustaf Levanus as early as 1733, but it was 
Ehrström who gave the documentation its final form. He immediately 
introduced a register of persons (personalbécker) containing informa- 
tion on members of the congregation. ‘The books were in continuous 
use until 1920, and some notes have been made even after this year. 
During the first period the names were arranged by profession, later in 
alphabetical order. Ehrström started an alphabetical index, which has 
been extremely useful as many of the members lived in or moved to 
other parts of the Russian Empire. Most comprehensive are the cer- 
tificates for people who have moved. ‘They go back as far as 1726, and 
thanks to the energetic Ehrström we can today use an index that is of 
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great value for the study of the immigration in St. Petersburg, He also 
introduced a book ‘Memory and census,’ in which he collected detailed 
information on the private lives of the members of the congregation, 
e.g., drinking habits, marriage problems, or irregular relations between 
the sexes. A typical note is the following, concerning the marriage of 
a carpenter Gustaf Wikström: “The event should have been beautiful 
and solemn, but was disturbed by the fact that Wikström had had too 
much liquor to drink.” 

‘Memory and census’ also contains several notes on the relations 
with the authorities and with other congregations in the city, which 
provide us with a vivid picture of life in St. Petersburg in the first part 
of the nineteenth century. The system of regular church registers, 
which from this time were kept carefully and in detail, was continued 
until 1920; however, because of a certain new decree, they were, only 
in Russian. 

Under Ehrström the congregation also received a new hymn book. 
For a long time the 1695 edition had been used, but now the congrega- 
tion decided to introduce the edition adopted in Sweden in 1819. This 
was a complicated task for the vicar, in spite of the religious freedom 
which the congregation had experienced so far. To ensure permission 
from the supreme authorities he had to provide the edition with a 
special index, and to modify words and expressions which might offend 
Tsar Nicholas I. Ehrström worked hard, and the next year was able 
to produce the new hymn book in censored form and complete with 
extracts from His Imperial Majesty’s ‘Church Handbook for Evangelical- 
Lutheran congregations in the Russian realm.’ 

The foundation for a new church building was laid in 1861. The 
architect was one of the well-known Swedish architects who were active 
in St. Petersburg at the end of the nineteenth century, Carl Andersson. 
Some years later the parish got a new vicar, one of the most important 
of all the priests of St. Catherine, the Helsinki-born Herman Kajanus. 
With his strong and warm personality he was the natural centre for the 
Swedish congregation, which at this time reached its peak with almost 
7,000 members. He devoted much work to the social activities of the 
parish, charity, and the maintenance of the buildings, and fought hard 
to reduce the impact of the Russification of the congregation at the 
end of the century. With the revolution of 1917 conditions changed 
dramatically. The economic conditions were of course difficult, and the 
activities of the church were severely reduced, until they ceased in the 
1930s. In the 1990s, however, the Swedish heritage in St. Petersburg 
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received considerable attention in Sweden and a restoration of the 
church was started. The archive of Sta Katarina kyrka (the Church of 
St. Catherine) was handed over to the Swedish consulate-general in 
1938 and finally, in 1939, to the National Archives of Sweden. With 
670 volumes the archive presents an outstanding picture of the reli- 
gious, social, and economic aspects of Swedish and Finnish life in St. 
Petersburg during more than two hundred years. In an introduction 
to the inventory, a brief description of the archives is given by Holger 
Wichman. 


The field consistory in Moscow and the church in Tobolsk 


After the battle of Poltava in 1709 almost the entire Swedish army in 
Ukraine surrendered. There now were more than 20,000 prisoners, 
mainly Swedes and Finns but also Estonians, Livonians, and Germans, 
along with about 1,600 women and children. The prisoners were soon 
scattered over some 50 locations around the country, and most of them 
were to remain there until the peace in 1721. To serve the economic 
and legal interests of the prisoners a Swedish Board of prisoners was 
established in Moscow under the former head of the Royal Chancellery, 
Carl Piper. Typical of the Lutheran national state was that soon the 
Government also saw the need for supervision of the spiritual and 
religious activities among the prisoners, and for this purpose a Swedish 
field consistory was established in Moscow. Among the prisoners cap- 
tured at Poltava were about 60 army chaplains, some of whom were 
founders of this new consistory. Its head was Joran Nordberg, a former 
court chaplain. These priests now were to provide the prisoners with 
spiritual guidance, maintain the Lutheran church discipline, and not in 
the last place, guarantee that the prisoners did not lose their religious 
and national identity. 

In principle the tsar had allowed the prisoners freedom of religion, 
but this was a freedom far beyond the borders of tolerance of the 
Lutheran army chaplains. Marriages normally were to take place within 
the congregation. An important task of the consistory was to prevent 
the pastors of the German church in Moscow from interfering in the 
activities of the Swedish church, e.g., by marrying couples without 
knowing whether the man had not already been married previously in 
Sweden. Marriages with Roman Catholic or Orthodox women were 
not appreciated, and the priests’ notes on these cases, or in cases when 
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a soldier had converted, testify to the rigid attitude of the Lutheran 
clergy. However, we have to understand that the pastors’ task was a 
difficult one. According to the Swedish Church Law of 1686 nobody 
was allowed to marry without being able to prove their good conduct 
and way of life, and to guarantee that there was no obstacle to mar- 
riage. This proof was not so easy to be obtained far from the home 
country. Contrary to conditions in Sweden, the consistory had no right 
to apply civil law in order to punish crimes against the church order. 
Unfortunately no church registers have been preserved, but information 
on marriage, births, and deaths is included in the protocols of the field 
consistory, and often also in the lists kept by the Board of prisoners. 

Generally there was a lack of pastors, so that often laymen had 
to be used. We know very little about the premises used for religious 
ceremonies, but with probably only one exception the prisoners did 
not build any churches of their own. In Moscow they belonged to dif 
ferent parishes. Those who belonged to the German parish used the 
German church. In St. Petersburg the Swedish and Finnish prisoners 
had churches of their own, but in other places circumstances differed. 
We know that in the city of Tomsk they rented a hall, while in Solikamsk 
a stable will have served as a church. Very often the services took place 
under open sky. The pastors kept lists of communicants, and when in 
1718 the Board of prisoners demanded information on the number 
of prisoners in various places, they handed over these lists. Thus we 
have a fairly clear picture of the composition of the congregations. ‘The 
Swedish congregation in Moscow numbered 229 persons, including 
military personnel, 37 wives, five mothers in law, one sister, and seven 
maids. The German congregation in Moscow numbered 533 Swedes 
and Finns, including 223 men and 310 wives, widows, maids, and chil- 
dren. From diaries kept by some officers we have sparse information 
concerning the subjects of the sermons. To a great extent the pastors 
chose Old ‘Testament texts. According to a diary by Leonhard Kagg, 
48 texts were used during intercession days, only five of which were 
from the New ‘Testament. For obvious reasons texts concerning the 
Babylonian captivity and the Jewish Diaspora were particularly beloved. 
There is some evidence that for several of the prisoners the captivity 
lead to a renewed religious interest, and to studies which brought them 
to a deep personal faith, which went beyond the sermons of the ortho- 
dox Lutheran clergy. 

Some prisoners also read the edifying publications sent from August 
Francke in Halle, and thus were directly introduced to Pietism. The 
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secretary of the Swedish board of prisoners in Moscow, Josias Ceder- 
hielm, contributed by translating one of Francke’s publications into 
Swedish. Francke addressed the numerous prisoners in the Siberian 
town of Tobolsk directly through letters, and some officers got together 
in smaller groups where they read sermons by Francke, prayed, and 
sang hymns. Many pastors were against these meetings, worrying that 
this more private and personal kind of religion would reduce the sense 
of community in the congregations. But Joran Nordberg, head of the 
consistory in Moscow, defended Francke and reassured his colleagues 
that even the high-ranking Carl Piper and Field Marshal Rehnsköld 
studied Francke and his book of homilies. 

Most of the various groups of prisoners had a spiritual guide of 
their own. The Siberian town of Tobolsk developed into a kind of 
centre, as the majority of the officers were located there. For some 
time a lieutenant Berglin was responsible for the administrative affairs 
of the congregation, which he did so well that one Sunday the col- 
lection money was awarded to him. Soon, however, probably in 1714, 
the prisoners saw the need for a permanent organisation, which as in 
Moscow would safeguard their administrative and religious interests. 
To this end they set up an administrative board under the lieutenant 
colonel of a dragoon regiment, plus a field consistory under the pas- 
tor of an infantry regiment, Anders Waller. The church council also 
included four church elders who, fairly independently and under the 
chairmanship of the oldest, Bror Ralamb, corporal of the king’s body- 
guard, handled all administrative matters concerning the congregation. 
The priests were present only in more important meetings, or when 
questions of a religious nature were discussed. Ralamb, who was a 
strong and energetic leader, personally handled the contacts and cor- 
respondence with authorities, and was responsible for the financial 
management of the church. When he resigned from his post he gave 
a thorough account of his activities, attaching letters and protocols 
from the church council or field consistory. These records have all been 
preserved in the National Archives. 

It is not quite clear where the prisoners in Tobolsk held their services 
during the first years. Sources mention “the old church,” but that should 
probably not be taken literally—merely as a reference to the house or 
room used for the purpose. ‘There was, however, a strong desire for a 
proper church building. Under Ralamb’s leadership the Swedish colony 
rented a piece of land from a Russian nobleman, and in September 
1713 the construction work was started. Already three months later it 
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was possible to hold the first service, even if some work still remained 
to be done. The shape and size of the church has been subject of 
much discussion, but as we have no drawings, only invoices for mate- 
rial and work, we can only guess. The building was made from wood 
and probably had no tower, but was still impressive. According to the 
sources it had an altar, a pulpit, a gallery, fourteen windows, and a 
great number of pews, including one for the women. There was room 
for 1,000 visitors, and the roof was crowned by two crosses. Funding 
was based on private contributions from the prisoners and collections 
during the services. 

The prisoners in Tobolsk formed two congregations, one Swedish- 
Finnish and one German. Because the German congregation, which 
was much smaller, had no venue at all for the services, several solu- 
tions were tried. The Swedish clergy offered one preacher who could 
perform the service in German, but the Germans wanted a preacher 
of their own. After negotiations they were allowed to arrange services 
of their own in the Swedish church. Thus three services could be held 
in one day, one in Swedish, one in Finnish and one in German. The 
prisoners’ joy, however, was not to last. In a devastating fire in 1715 the 
new church also burnt down. Just a month after the fire, services were 
be held again, now in a temporary venue, which was a mountain not 
far from the fortress of the town. In October 1715 one of the officers 
made the following note in his diary: “The service could be held in 
our new house built for the purpose,” but there is no evidence that the 
prisoners had been able to construct a new proper church. The note 
may refer only to a simple and provisional chapel, or possibly to some 
kind of restoration of the old church. This is what the prisoners had 
to make do with until peace was declared and the transportation home 
started in the beginning of 1722. 

As stated earlier, no church registers have been preserved from 
Tobolsk or other congregations of prisoners. However, information on 
marriages, births, and deaths is included in the protocols of the field 
consistory and often also in the rolls kept by the Board of prisoners. 
The pastors kept lists of communicants, and as several officers kept 
diaries or made more or less continuous notes on daily life, we are in 
possession of some information on the prisoners’ everyday religious life. 
Correspondence and protocols from the field consistory or the church 
council in Tobolsk have been preserved in the National Archives. 
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Gammelsvenskby (The Old Sweden Village) in Ukraine 


Since early medieval times Swedes had been settling along the Estonian 
coast. Their number never exceeded 12,000, and gradually declined 
until most of them had moved back to Sweden in the 1930s and 
1940s. There were several Swedish churches in eastern and northern 
Estonia. The most important and well known of these is the Church 
of St. Michael (S:t Mikael), which today is still flourishing in Tallinn. 
We know that there was a Swedish Lutheran church in Reval (Tallinn) 
as early as 1531. 

A great number of Swedes who lived in Dorpat (Tartu) and Narva 
were forced to move to the interior of Russia in the first part of the 
eighteenth century. Much better known is the history of the 1,200 
Swedes from the island of Hiumaa (Dagö), who were deported from 
Estonia to Ukraine in 1782. Only half of them were alive when after a 
long march they arrived at the new village by the shore of the Dniepr 
River, not far from the town of Cherson. The village was given the 
name Gammelsvenskby. During the first years the parish they formed 
there had no church building, but with financial help from the Russian 
government and assistance from a Ukrainian builder it was possible to 
open a small wooden church in the shape of a cross and with room 
for about 200 persons in 1787. Governor-General Potemkin donated 
a communion-cup, a church plate, several chasubles and three church 
bells to the congregation. According to some witnesses the church 
was in many ways reminiscent of an Orthodox building. After a few 
years the building was found to be much too small, but the village was 
poor and further building activities were hindered by the fact that the 
Swedish congregation shared their vicar and parish with a couple of 
German villages. 

In the 1880s, however, circumstances changed. Money came from 
Sweden and Finland and the Swedish congregation in St. Petersburg, 
and soon the village had received twice the sum that had been calcu- 
lated. On Midsummer’s Eve 1885 the new and magnificent white stone 
church was opened. Now there was room enough for more than 600 
people; the interior was decorated in a traditional, unpretentious but 
elaborated way, and the organ gave a new dimension to the services. 
The altarpiece showed the first communion, and as a sign of the influ- 
ence of the Orthodox environment the altar was flanked by paintings 
of the archangels Gabriel and Michael, respectively. ‘The church plate 
and textiles remained until 1919, when they disappeared. 
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Religious life was rich in Gammelsvenskby. In many respects the 
church was the centre of the village. Sermons and particularly hymns 
were much appreciated. ‘Thanks to recordings from the 1950s we have 
a good picture of how language and traditions were preserved. The 
hymn books brought to Gammelsvenskby by the people from Hiumaa 
contained the Swedish edition of 1695. As a gift from the parish in 
St. Petersburg the congregation was supplied with the new 1819 edi- 
tion in 1833. The church also served to continue the original language 
and customs in the new country, and the original traditions have been 
surprisingly well preserved until today. But still new traditions found 
their way into the ritual. Influenced by Orthodox custom, the villagers 
always knelt immediately after entering the church, and the women 
always had their heads covered. ‘The last service was held in 1929. As 
soon as some belongings of the church had been taken to Sweden, the 
church warden left the church to the Soviet authorities, who transferred 
the building to a local house of culture. Pastor Emil Hoas, however, 
took some of the church registers, particularly the oldest, to Sweden. 
The first books, starting in 1782, have meanwhile been published. As 
the parish of Gammelsvenskby merged with two German parishes in 
1862, the majority part of the church registers from the later period 
were left in Ukraine. Only books on births, communions, marriages, 
and deaths for the period 1876-1896 and some other records were 
taken to Sweden. 

The history of the Swedish churches in Russia has never been treated 
as an important chapter in our history. Now, however, when we have 
again paid attention to the position of St. Petersburg in Swedish-Russian 
relations, the time has come to also look at the spiritual centre of the 
Swedish interests in the city. The Swedish prisoners of war in Siberia, 
in many ways a political and cultural elite, received great support 
from the church in passing their lives in exile and took new influences, 
inspired by August Francke and Pietism, back with them to Sweden. 
The history of the villagers of Gammelsvensksby is a typical example 
of a meeting between old national or cultural traditions and external 
influences, and of the way traditions can survive when they are based 
on a common spiritual base. It is evident that the history of these 
churches has a value of its own, and that this also includes archival 
history of significance. 
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THE SWEDISH CONGREGATION OF ST. PETERSBURG: 
“ETT TEMPEL TILL DYRKANDE AF ALL WERLDENS GUD”* 


B. JANGFELDT 


Tsar Peter the Great was known for his tolerance in religious matters, so 
it should not be a cause for surprise that he promptly gave permission 
to two Finno-Swedish congregations to operate in the new city that was 
founded on the Neva in 1703: one conventional Evangelical-Lutheran 
congregation, and another that was composed of prisoners-of-war. 
The latter was served by clergymen who themselves were prisoners, 
and it was dissolved after the Peace Treaty of Nystad in 1721, when 
the soldiers were allowed to return to Sweden. 

The regular congregation was a direct continuation of the Finno- 
Swedish congregation in Nyen and Nyen parish, which had existed 
since 1632. According to the church ordinance issued by Bengt 
Oxenstierna, governor-general of Ingermanland, “in the principality of 
Ingermanland |[...] there shall be two priests, one in Nyenskantz, the 
other in Ivanogorod.” The statute is dated 1639, but by this time there 
had already been a pastor in Nyen for seven years, so this document 
should probably be viewed primarily as an attempt to bring order to 
the chaotic religious situation pertaining at that time in Ingermanland. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge about the congregation in Nyen consists 
mostly of cold facts—priests’ stipends, appointments to livings, etc. For 
instance, when the first pastor, Henricus Martini Fattebuur, entered 
upon the living, Governor-General Johan Skytte allotted to him an 
estate of 90 acres for his stipend. The incumbent also was “pedagogus 
and praeceptor” with a responsibility for teaching the German language, 
among other things, in Nyen’s school. During the congregation’s seventy- 
years’ existence, it was served by a total of twelve clergymen, the last 
being Zacharias Lithovius, who was called to the living in March 1702 
but officiated there for only six months. As early as October he fled to 
Borgå because of the local outbreaks of violence. The last pastor of 


* I.e., ‘A temple for the worship of the God of the whole earth.’ This article was 
translated from the Swedish by Harry D. Watson. 
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Nyen to preside for a considerable length of time over the congregation 
was Ericus Albogius, who served from 1697 to 1701. 


From the Finnish skerries to Stallhovet (the Stableyard) 


The congregation of Nyen had been subject to the Swedish Crown, 
while the St. Petersburg congregation came under the Russian state. 
Nevertheless, this congregation was allowed to retain its old constitution, 
according to which “our fellow-believers in these parts long ago ordered 
their ecclesiastical affairs,” in a formulation by pastor Eric Gustaf 
Ehrström, whose history of St. Petersburg’s Swedish congregation will 
be cited frequently in what follows. As long as there was no interfer- 
ence in worldly business, the congregation could to a large extent look 
after its own affairs; but that of course was a limitation which applied 
not only to the Swedish congregation. 

The Finno-Swedish congregation is said to be the oldest Evangelical- 
Lutheran congregation in St. Petersburg. This information, however, 
is unreliable and possibly derives from the fact that the Swede Jacob 
Maidelin, as the first Lutheran clergyman in Ingermanland, swore 
allegiance to the Russian tsar as early as 1703, receiving an imperial 
warrant in June of the same year which granted him the right to 
practice his calling. There are many indications that the Finno-Swedish 
congregation in St. Petersburg was founded several years later. 

In that case, St. Petersburg’s oldest Evangelical-Lutheran congregation 
would be the German one, which came into being in 1704, the year 
following the foundation of the city. The number of Germans grew 
quickly, and in contrast to the Swedes many of them were prosperous. 
The first German church, on the Admiralty side of the river, was already 
completed by 1708. Twenty years later the German St. Peter’s Church 
was erected on the Nevsky Prospekt, where it can still be viewed—in 
Alexander Brjullov’s nineteenth-century version—today. In the second 
decade of the eighteenth century several other foreign congregations 
were formed, among them the Dutch Reformed congregation in 1717 
and the English congregation in 1718.! 


' See PN. Holtrop and C.H. Slechte, ‘Foreign Churches along the Nevski Prospekt: 
An Introduction,’ in this volume, pp. 1-14. 
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The Finno-Swedish congregation was initially forced to solve the 
question of finding a suitable venue in a more provisional way. During 
the first decades its members met in a private house at the “Finnish 
skerries,” so called because of all the Finns and Swedes who lived 
there. The house stood in the street which runs between the Summer 
Garden and the Winter Palace. When the city streets were named at 
the beginning of the 1730s it was christened German Street, and later 
again it was called Millionnaya Street. 

The Swedish congregation largely consisted of refugees from Nyen 
and other conquered areas of Ingermanland. The Swedes in the 
congregation mostly worked as court servants or in other capacities at 
court, but, just as in the Finnish population, there were also burghers 
and artisans among them. Among the Finns there were in addition 
many who worked as servants, and many lived in the Finnish settle- 
ments which ringed the city. The house which served as a meeting place 
for the congregation belonged to Jacob Maidelin, who was ordained 
in Nyen in 1699. During the war against the Russians Maidelin was 
captured and taken to St. Petersburg, where he was first imprisoned 
in a fortress but later released. Sometime between 1710 and 1713 he 
must have succeeded Otto Bergman as pastor to the Finno-Swedish 
congregation and in 1724, by an imperial ukase, he was appointed dean 
over all the Evangelical-Lutheran congregations in Ingermanland. ‘This 
points to Maidelin’s having enjoyed the tsar’s trust. Maidelin’s period in 
office was clouded by dissension which seems to have been due partly to 
internal antagonisms between the congregation’s Swedish and Finnish 
speaking factions, and partly to the incumbents weakness for a tipple. 
As Ehrström delicately puts it: “He fell prey to a form of weakness 
most blameworthy in one who ought to lead Christ’s Congregation 
with doctrine and decency of life.” Maidelin died in 1729 from the 
after-effects of a scuffle with a rival in the spiritual fraternity who dealt 
him a blow on the head with a hammer, “whereby Maidelin’s death 
not long thereafter was, if not occasioned, at least accelerated.” 

In the 1720s immigration from Finland increased. At the beginning 
of the 1730s the congregation had between 1,500 and 1,600 members, 
which represented about three percent of the city’s population. Most of 
them had moved there after the Treaty of Nystad. Despite the growth 
in numbers of its members, the congregation still did not have a real 
and dedicated church. Jacob Maidelin’s successor died after only a 
few months in office and it fell to Gustaf Levanus to try to realise the 
congregation’s dream of a church of their own. Levanus joined the 
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congregation in 1729 and became rector four years later. On May 17 
of the same year, almost 30 years to the day after the founding of the 
city, the congregation—after “humble entreaty”—was granted a site 
on which to build a church. The imperial edict was couched in the 
following terms: 


By means of the edict signed with her Imperial Majesty’s own hand, 
after petition made by the Swedish and Finnish congregation, it has been 
enacted that a space be set aside for the building of a Swedish church on 
Admiralty Island, in the self-same place where the German church was 
recently erected; wherefore the office of the chief of police is to take steps 
to designate the above-mentioned site, in conformity with the contents 
of her Imperial Majesty’s gracious decree on the subject. 


That the church was much desired and that there was great rejoicing 
within the congregation over this gracious permission, emerges, among 
other things, from the letter which Sweden’s authorised and extraordi- 
nary ambassador in St. Petersburg, Joachim von Ditmer, sent on June 1, 
1733, to his “Most Mighty and Gracious King” Fredrik I: The Swedish 
and Finnish congregation, who hitherto “had most wretchedly been 
obliged to find themselves a House in which to hold their services,” 
has—so he informs the king —received from the Empress Anna not only 
a plot of land but also 500 roubles for the erection of a church. The 
plot was 215 ells long and 180 ells broad and was immediately adjacent 
to Nevsky Prospekt. In the south-west it bordered on the site of the 
German St. Peter’s Church; in the north-east, to a site which belonged 
to the Imperial Stableyard; in the north-west to Greater Stableyard 
Street and in the south-east to Rozhdestvenskaja, the street of Christ’s 
Nativity, which was later re-named Lesser Stableyard Street. Still later 
again, the street names were changed to Little and Great Stableyard 
Street respectively. Further funds for the building of the church were 
collected not only in St. Petersburg but also among co-religionists in 
Riga, Reval, and Narva. By May 19, 1734, the church was ready. In that 
same year a house was also erected on the same site for the rector. 
St. Anne’s was a simple wooden cross-church, which at first was 
almost totally without decoration. “Inwardly, this church lacked almost 
everything which can be included under the name of ornament,” 
Ehrström tells us. An ordinary table served as an altar and the vestry 
was not separate from the rest of the church. It would take another 
ten years before funds were available for an altar and an altarpiece. 
A contributory reason for the Swedish congregation being given its 
plot of land was that the Russian government had decided to tear 
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down all the wooden houses along German Street, where Maidelin’s 
house stood, and to erect stone houses in their place. To that extent, 
the empress’s decision was partly pragmatic. The same is true of the 
choice of the site, Nevsky Prospekt, which at this time was a pedes- 
trian thoroughfare and nothing like the elegant boulevard of the 1860s 
which inspired Alexandre Dumas to christen it “the street of religious 
tolerance” (an expression which incidentally was already in circulation 
in the 1790s). 

Gustaf Levanus from Nyland in Finland was the first in a series of 
outstanding leaders of the congregation, a gifted organiser who intro- 
duced parish registers and created a proper administrative structure 
including churchwardens and a church council. Important changes 
to the services were also implemented. Previously, the Swedish service 
had been held in the early morning and the Finnish one immediately 
after it, at the usual time for morning service, which was inconvenient 
for those Swedish-speakers who lived outside the city. After Levanus’s 
reforms the Finnish and Swedish services were held alternately in the 
forenoons and afternoons. 

The row about the times of services was a sign that the differences 
which had always existed between Swedish and Finnish speaking mem- 
bers of the congregation had deepened. It would not be long before total 
schism ensued. In 1745 the Finns, led by one Esaias Aaron Nordenberg, 
broke away from the congregation and formed one of their own, St. 
Mary’s. Those who remained in St. Anne’s congregation were Swedish- 
speakers from Sweden and Finland. As for the “priest” Nordenberg, he 
soon was exposed as a “drunken sailor from Abo,” and left his pastoral 
office the following year. The differences between the Swedish and 
Finnish speaking groups were deep, but could also find expression in a 
tragicomic way, as is shown in the inscription on a chandelier which was 
gifted to the Swedish church the year before the final schism: “Andreas 
Deichman gifted this Chandelier to the Swedish Congregation, and not 
to the Finnish one. A:o 1744, Ist October.” Nevertheless those involved 
eventually came to their senses and reached an agreement to use the 
church in common for the foreseeable future. 

The person who completed the division of the congregation was 
Levanus’s successor Isaac Hougberg. After lengthy discussions it was 
decided to divide the site lengthwise. The Swedish congregation was 
to have the disposition of the part which faced onto Little Stableyard 
Street, while the Finnish congregation took the part facing Great 
Stableyard Street. The conflict between Finns and Swedes, which 
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already existed in Maidelin’s time and which led to the division of the 
congregation, had actually been smouldering under the surface of the 
congregation throughout its history. Henceforth, for understandable 
reasons, it involved not so much the language question as well as the 
antagonism between Swedes from Sweden and Swedish-speakers from 
Finland. For the most part the work of the congregation continued 
peaceably, but occasionally, as we shall see, their differences flared up 
into open strife. 

In 1757 a new house was built for the pastor and the old house from 
1734 was repaired and rented out. This turned out to be a profitable 
exercise, and the congregation was enabled, in Ehrström’s words, “for 
the first time to earn income for their church by availing themselves 
of that sure source which in later times was to lay the foundations of 
the church’s economic well-being.” Another source of income was the 
so-called “ship’s penny.” In the 1680s German merchants had built 
themselves a church in Arkhangelsk, and the skippers of German 
trading vessels began to pay a voluntary contribution of five roubles 
to the church. This custom eventually spread to St. Petersburg, where 
the money was collected by the German congregation, although it was 
paid by all foreign vessels. In order to change this the Swedish con- 
gregation asked whether they might have the contribution from every 
Swedish ship—and also from Norwegian and Danish ones, as Danes 
and Norwegians also tended to frequent the church. The council of 
St. Peter’s Church voluntarily renounced the money, but before long 
a new conflict arose when the Finnish congregation demanded half 
the “ship’s penny” allotted to the Swedes. In 1759 the Swedish King 
Adolf Fredrik decided that the Swedish congregation should have the 
sole right to levy tribute from the vessels, but further controversies led 
to the final demise of the “ship’s penny” system. 


St. Catherine’s Church and its pastors 


The Swedish and Finnish congregations had shared the same conse- 
crated site for several decades, but this was a compromise which satisfied 
neither party. The Swedish congregation therefore decided to erect their 
own church. On May 17, 1767, Ascension Day, the foundation-stone was 
laid of that church in which the congregation from henceforward would 
“offer up praise to the Eternal One.” The church’s funds were not big, 
amounting to only 782 roubles, and that did not go far. Almost 1,700 
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Fig. 5.1. Lutheran Swedish Church of St. Catherine. 


roubles came in from the congregation’s benefactors in St. Petersburg, 
a few hundreds from individuals, and also a gift from Carl Christian 
Bagge, who looked after Sweden’s commercial interests in the city, a 
total contribution of 550 roubles. Swedes in Moscow gave 455 roubles. 
In all, a sum of about 7,000 roubles was collected. 

Although it has been rumoured that Catherine II helped finance the 
building of the church, there is no proof of this. However, a letter of 
December 1767 from Sweden’s envoy Baron Ribbing to the Reverend 
Hougberg suggests that the rumours may be true. Ribbing writes 
that he 


was graciously allowed, during the last reception at Court, to appeal 
to Her Majesty the Empress for some subsidy for the Church building, 
the erection of which has recently been commenced with Her Gracious 
Majesty’s permission [...] Her Majesty very graciously assured me that, 
for the sake of the congregation as much as for my own expressed desire, 
she would take great pleasure in contributing to the completion of this 
Church [...] Accordingly, I am quite certain of a handsome bequest to 
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our Lutheran Church, and shall take advantage of the first opportunity 
to have Her Majesty’s express wish fulfilled. 


The consecration took place two years later, on Ascension Day, 1769: 
“With resounding music the Congregation’s thankful hymn of praise 
ascended to the heavens” and Hougberg made a “moving speech of con- 
secration” in which he stirred up his “joyful Listeners” to “a Christian 
joyfulness and thanksgiving to our Lord Sabaoth.” The church was 
situated at the Swedish Alley, which runs between the two Stableyard 
streets. At the same time as the new church was consecrated, the old 
one was handed over to the Finnish congregation. The church and its 
congregation were given the name St. Catherine’s, after the saint and 
the empress who shared the same name. As Ehrström points out, the 
choice of name caused a certain amount of confusion as there already 
existed a German Lutheran, a Roman Catholic and even a Russian 
congregation with the same name. Isaac Hougberg was Levanus’s son- 
in-law and, like Levanus, an outstanding personality with a significant 
talent for organisation. The same is true of his successor Emanuel 
Indrenius, who was called to St. Catherine’s after Hougberg’s death in 
1782. During the pastorates of Hougberg and Indrenius several dwell- 
ing-houses were built on the same site as the church, including a main 
building where the incumbent lived, on the corner of Little Stableyard 
Street and the Swedish Crossroad (1781). Indrenius is also one of the 
pastors who contributed to the history of the parish. 

One of the congregation’s most inventive and enterprising members 
at this time was a locksmith, Philip Boeve, who according to some 
sources was a descendant of Huguenots and was actually called Boivieur. 
Boeve suggested pulling down the wooden houses in the courtyard and 
building in their place “costly houses of stone four storeys in height.” 
He was supported by Indrenius, and after his departure in 1792 by 
the new priest Johan Henric Cygnus. The following year still another 
large stone house was erected on Little Stableyard Street, beside the 
one built in 1781, which led to a further growth in the congregation’s 
rental income. 

In the years 1803 and 1804 the Finnish congregation erected a 
church of their own, St. Mary’s, on Great Stableyard Street, after the 
old wooden church from 1734 had been demolished. As a definite token 
of the separation between the Swedish and Finnish congregations a 
partition fence was built between the sites. During the first few years it 
contained a through-door, but this was walled-up in 1810. The fact that 
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Fig. 5.2. Finnish Church of St. 
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this happened one year after the severing of Finland’s ties with Sweden 
was hardly a coincidence. With the erection of St. Mary’s Church, 
the site which the Empress Anna had gifted in 1733, was to all intents 
and purposes fully built on. As the Swedish and Finnish congregations 
owned that part of the block facing the Swedish Crossroad and the 
German congregation had control of the part facing Nevsky Prospekt, 
the whole block, one of the best-situated in St. Petersburg, was in the 
ownership of three Protestant congregations. 

As there were no facilities for training Lutheran theologians in St. 
Petersburg or Old Finland (i.c., those areas which were ceded to Russia 
by the Treaties of Nystad in 1721 and Abo in 1743), the congregation’s 
clergymen were imported, with one exception, from Finland. The 
exception was Nils Adolf Donner, who came from Smaland and had 
completed his master’s degree at Abo. His rectorate at St. Catherine’s 
came to him by way of his marriage to one of Isaac Hougberg’s 
daughters. Donner came to the congregation in 1798 and his most 
conspicuous achievement seems to have been that he left it again after 
only two years. 

Donner was followed by Carl Tavast, who was of noble birth and 
lived in Viborg. Tavast proved to be a worthy successor to Levanus, 
Hougberg, and Indrenius, a good economist and a skilful administra- 
tor. The church-owned houses yielded so much rental income at this 
juncture that the loans that had been taken out could be repaid. During 
Tavast’s time a church school was also set up within the congregation. 
The most important event during ‘Tavast’s 25-years’ pastorate was 
Russia’s war against Sweden and the Peace ‘Treaty of 1809 which turned 
Finland into a Grand Duchy of Russia. The country was allowed to 
retain its Swedish constitution and laws, but, understandably, the eyes of 
its citizens were henceforth directed more to the east than to the west. 
Many Finns made their way to St. Petersburg for work and education 
and the city’s Finnish colony grew in size. The congregations of St. 
Mary’s and St. Catherine’s were natural gathering points for these new 
incomers. The latter had consisted mainly of Swedish subjects before 
1809, but from now on an overwhelming majority were loyal to the 
Russian emperor. Out of the congregation’s 3,607 members in 1828, 
75% were Russian subjects and fifteen percent Swedish. 
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A Swedish speaking Russophile from Finland 


At New Year in 1826 the office of rector of St. Catherine’s was assumed 
by Eric Gustaf Ehrström, whereby the congregation obtained a gifted 
and strong leader who was capable of answering the demands posed by 
the new era. Ehrström’s achievements for the congregation cannot be 
overstated. He was a rich personality with talents and interests which 
extended far beyond the theological field. Eric Gustaf Ehrström was 
born in 1791 in Österbotten. His father, Anders Ehrström, had stud- 
ied medicine but instead became a pastor. His was a poor home, with 
ten children, but by means of great sacrifices the sons were enabled 
to receive a university education. Eric Gustaf was enrolled at Abo 
Academy, where he began to study Russian, and in 1812 he was granted 
a bursary to study at Moscow University. His father had studied natural 
history under Linneus at Uppsala; the son studied Russian in Moscow. 
It is hard to imagine a clearer illustration of Finland’s changed geopoliti- 
cal situation... During his stay in Moscow the intelligent and observant 
youth kept a diary in which, with insight and humour, he depicted not 
only Russian daily life but also the war which broke out while he was 
there—shortly after his arrival in Moscow, Napoleon attacked the city 
and Ehrström was evacuated along with everyone else.’ 

When the war was over Ehrström returned to Abo, where he resumed 
his Russian studies. By this time he was well acquainted with condi- 
tions in Russia and had become fluent in the language. In 1814 he 
published Rysk Spräklära for Begynnare [Russian Grammar for Beginners] 
in two volumes. This was followed four years later by Grammatikaliskt- 
praktiska ofoningar i Ryska språket [Practical Grammatical Exercises in 
the Russian Language] and in 1821 by Rysk läsebok med lexicon [Russian 
reading-book with glossary] in three parts. In addition to his authorship 
of textbooks, in 1815 the energetic clergyman’s son had to defend a 
thesis on linguistics, Ofversigt af Ryska språkets bildning [An Overview of 
the Structure of the Russian Language]. The following year, at the age 
of 25, he was appointed reader in Russian language and literature at 
Åbo Academy. Eric Gustaf Ehrström quickly became a central figure in 
the academic circles which represented the so-called Åbo Romanticism. 


? This diary was unknown for a long time and was first published by one of the 
author’s latter-day descendants: Kanonerna vis Oravais. Erik Gustaf Ehrströms dagbok fran 
1808 och 1811, ed. Christman Ehrström (Stockholm, 1986). 
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A Swedish-speaker, educated in Moscow, and a university teacher of 
Russian, he became one of the leading advocates of Finnish as the 
country’s national language. In article after article he inveighed against 
the disturbing fact that the country was governed by individuals who 
did not speak the language of the people, a people numbering one 
million who lacked a literature of their own. “The Finnish nation,” 
Ehrström wrote, “which ought to constitute an indivisible whole, runs 
the risk of gradually splitting into two parts which distance themselves 
more and more from each other.” Finnish ought therefore to “become 
the language of the educated classes too,” and he presents an ambi- 
tious programme setting out how Finnish is to be introduced into the 
school curriculum and the universities, where “teaching in the future 
[...] ought to be expanded to the point where it is conducted wholly 
in Finnish.” As we know, Ehrström’s ideas would eventually come to 
fruition. Paradoxically enough, he only had a very scrappy knowledge 
himself of the language he was advocating. But Ehrström was not only 
an eager advocate for the status of Finnish; he also maintained that 
an official representative of Finland should be fluent in Russian. This 
opinion reflected his scholarly leanings, but it is also a testimony to his 
sober appraisal of the new political circumstances which pertained in 
Finland. 

Eric Gustaf and his wife Ulrika Lovisa had seven children. The 
chances are that it was this large brood of children, together with his 
inadequate university teacher’s salary, that made Ehrström follow his 
father’s example and change his profession to that of clergyman. He 
was ordained in 1824 and called to the pastorate of Tenala in south- 
west Finland. It was regarded as a comfortable living, but when the post 
of rector at St. Catherine’s fell vacant after Tavast’s death, Ehrström 
successfully applied for it. A new chapter in Ehrström’s life and in that 
of the congregation was to ensue. 

Ehrström had an impressive capacity for work, which he put at the 
congregation’s disposal. He implemented comprehensive changes to 
its finances by, among other things, introducing proper registers. He 
modernised and systematised the entries of births, deaths, confirma- 
tions, names of those who had joined the congregation and those who 
had left, and kept records of incoming and outgoing correspondence, 
thereby laying the foundations of an efficient administration. Moreover, 
in a “Memorandum and Censorship Book” he entered information 
about the private lives of members of the congregation, notes which 
give colourful depictions of the lifestyle and customs of the time. The 
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journeyman shoemaker Gabriel Lid, for example, is said to “look rather 
disreputable,” and as for the journeyman Gustaf Wikström’s wedding 
ceremony, Ehrström notes that “the decorousness of its celebration 
was marred by the fact that Wikström was intoxicated with strong 
liquor.” Unfortunately this custom of Ehrström’s was not followed by 
his successors. 

During Ehrström’s pastorate the congregation was provided with a 
new psalm-book. Previously, the 1695 edition had been used, but now 
it was decided to introduce the new Swedish psalm-book which had 
been approved in 1819. This apparently uncomplicated decision, taken 
in 1833, was the source of particular trouble to Ehrström, especially 
as regards the Russians. In order to ensure that he received “permis- 
sion from higher authority” he was compelled not only to furnish the 
psalm-book with an index, but also to modify certain words and expres- 
sions so that the higher authority in question, i.e., the timid Nicholas I, 
would not take offence. Ehrström spent several months working on 
the revisions, and on Rogation Sunday in May 1834 the new psalm- 
book was officially adopted, having been censored and completed with 
extracts from His Imperial Majesty’s Church Handbook for Evangelical- 
Lutheran congregations in the Russian empire. 

Erik Gustaf Ehrström’s feeling for order and classification was 
undoubtedly connected in large part to his scholarly bent. The same 
is true of his interest in the history of the congregation. Already some 
of his predecessors, Hougberg and Indrenius, had composed brief 
essays on the subject, but Ehrström was the first to attempt a methodi- 
cal account of St. Catherine’s fortunes from the establishment of the 
congregation. The book was published in Abo in 1829 with the title 
‘Historical Description of the Congregations of St. Catherine’s and St. 
Mary’s, or the Swedish and Finnish Congregations in St. Petersburg.’ 
It is a systematic account of the Swedish and Finnish presence in St. 
Petersburg during the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, crammed with factual information, statistics and 
personal comments, and it constitutes a unique source of knowledge. 
Ehrström’s sharp yet at the same time warm intellect permeates each 
page of the book. 

Ehrström was responsible for epoch-making contributions to the 
congregation of St. Catherine’s, although his pastorate was a short one. 
His wife died in 1831 and he was left on his own with seven under-age 
children. After a few years he entered into a second marriage with a 
young woman from Borga, who bore him a daughter in 1835. Five 
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weeks later Ehrström himself died of typhus, aged only 44. The Sankt 
Petersburger Zeitung stated “with sorrow” that St. Petersburg’s Evangelical- 
Lutheran consistory had lost “a member who was worthy of respect for 
his personal qualities, one who was tirelessly active and enlightened.” 
Under the terms of a church law of 1833, the Evangelical-Lutheran 
congregations in Russia had permission to designate a “church patron” 
who functioned as the community’s contact with the authorities. In 1834, 
on Ehrström’s suggestion, Robert Henrik Rehbinder was designated 
as the congregation’s first church patron. Rehbinder was ministerial 
secretary of state for the Grand Duchy of Finland, i.e., the country’s 
official representative in the administration of the Russian empire. The 
under-secretary was based in St. Petersburg and undertook Finnish 
assignments for the emperor. The congregation’s bond with Finland 
was thereby strengthened. The ministerial secretariat would subse- 
quently take over the role played by the Swedish embassy during the 
congregation’s first century. 


Church schools 


The church school was set up in 1824 under Tavast and its work was 
developed by Ehrström, who in his capacity as rector was also director 
of the school. In 1827 the school was divided into two departments, 
one school for girls and another for boys. In 1827 the school had 53 
pupils, but their number grew quickly and 1835 saw the setting-up of 
an elementary class which received an annual grant of 2,000 roubles 
from the emperor’s own funds. One of the conditions of the grant was 
that instruction be given in the mother-tongue, Russian and German, 
calligraphy, arithmetic, and religion. 

The chief language in the school was Swedish. That may seem self- 
evident, but in multicultural St. Petersburg the position of Swedish was 
under threat, particularly from German. The school-board’s decision 
that “the Swedish language should as far as possible occupy the first 
place, and the pupils should be diligently exercised in it, particularly 
in view of the fact that this school is the only educational institution 
in the capital where thorough instruction in the Swedish language can 
be obtained,” is therefore worth noting. This issue would be brought 
to a head around the turn of the century. 

Ehrström’s pastorate lasted for a good nine years. His successor, 
Gustaf Fredrik Zandt, remained in office for 46 years. Among Zandt’s 
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most significant contributions was the expansion of the school’s activi- 
ties. The joint boys’ and girls’ school had proved too expensive to run 
and the girls’ classes had been discontinued. But this was not a satisfac- 
tory solution, and one of Zandt’s first measures was therefore to open 
a new girls’ school, which took place in 1838. To a large extent the 
church schools lived on subsidies. One of the biggest donors was the 
merchant Gabriel Christoph Lembke’s fund, the profits of which were 
designed to go towards a school for poor children in St. Petersburg. A 
precondition for the congregation’s receiving the money was that the 
school should be called “the King Carl Johan school.” The Swedish 
king had no objection, but for a long time the church council was 
dubious about the arrangement. Not until 1856 was the donation made 
available to the council. 

In 1849 an imperial edict provided the Swedish school with the 
same rights as the “district schools” in Russia. This meant that every- 
one who had studied in St. Catherine’s school had the right to enter 
the service of the state. As a consequence of this the boys’ school was 
expanded to include a fourth parallel class. From 1864, children from 
other congregations were also admitted to the school, which meant 
that another three parallel classes had to be set up, with teaching in 
German and Russian. This decision underlined the position of Swedish 
in the school and was, according to Zandt’s successor, “momentous.” 
During Zandt’s time far-reaching reforms were also carried through in 
the school’s charitable work. A poors’ box had been set up as early as 
1832, and in 1847 the Rev. Zandt’s wife founded an asylum for “vul- 
nerable and destitute girls,” with the aim of “providing its wards with 
a home free of charge, where they may learn all the household tasks 
and manual work appropriate to a middle-class home.” In addition the 
girls received free education in the congregation’s school. The asylum 
had free premises in the church house together with wood, light, and 
water. Monetary contributions came in from the church, His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and the Finnish passport office, which in return 
earned the right to fill a certain number of places. In 1859, in order 
to ensure the continuation of the asylum, the rector’s wife set up a so- 
called Ladies’ Association with the task of promoting the rearing of poor 
and vulnerable children. The Association came under the supervision 
of Count Alexander Armfelt, who in 1842 had succeeded Rehbinder 
as ministerial secretary of state and patron of the church. 

In 1860 the Ladies’ Association also founded a home for “aged, 
poor, and infirm women,” commonly known as the old wives’ home. 
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The old folk were to help, as far as they were able, with “looking after 
the home” and the housekeeping. Otherwise, they were free to spend 
their time as they wished. ‘The old women’s home also received free 
accommodation in the church house, as well as wood, lighting, and 
water, together with an annual grant out of church funds. 


A new church 


The building of a new church had been under discussion as early as 
the 1830s, in connection with the celebration of the church’s 200th 
anniversary (from its foundation in Nyen). However, it was to be much 
later before these plans came to fruition. In 1861 Count Armfelt suc- 
ceeded in procuring a loan of 150,000 roubles of silver from the Russian 
state, to be paid off over 37 years. ‘The commission was given to Carl 
Andersson, a 35-year-old architect who had been born in Stockholm, 
but had grown up and received his education in St. Petersburg. The 
foundation-stone of the church was laid on Sunday, July 28, 1863. The 
old church from 1769 had been situated on the Swedish Crossroad; 
the new one was erected on Little Stableyard Street, and was ready 
by the end of 1865. At the same time a new church-hall was built on 
the corner of Little Stableyard Street and the Swedish Crossroad, also 
to a design by Andersson. 

As the interior (and to some extent the exterior too) was destroyed 
in the 1930s when the church was transformed into a sports hall, one 
has to turn to contemporary eyewitness accounts to get an idea of 
how it looked when it was consecrated. Here is how St. Catherine’s 
was described in 1871 in the Stockholm newspaper Förr och nu [Then 
and Now]: 


Built in as it is with the large houses on either side which belong to the 
congregation (containing schools, asylums, etc.), and of a uniform breadth 
with the row of houses lining the street, it is only when one finds oneself 
directly in front of it that one can take it in and realise just how attractive 
it is. But one is also then so much more struck by it. 


The interior of the church, all the way from the truly magnificent vesti- 
bule, conforms strictly to the Byzantine style. This style is characterised 
throughout by simplicity and purity, quite lacking in surfeit or ostentation, 
but also without bareness. All the woodwork is painted in oak. The pil- 
lars on either side of the broad, carpeted aisle, which leads directly from 
the main door to the altar, are cast in iron but covered with a material 
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which is deceptively similar to granite. The altarpiece depicts Christ on 
the cross with the women weeping at his feet. 


The altarpiece was the work of the Estonian artist Johann Köler (1826— 
99), and was a replica of an altarpiece painted for the chapel of an 
Estonian castle. ‘The original, which had brought immediate fame to the 
artist, was purchased for Alexander Ill’s museum in St. Petersburg (later 
the Russian Museum). ‘Ten years after the consecration of the church, 
a new organ was purchased with funds from the Ladies’ Association 
and in 1890 the church underwent a renovation. The old decorations 
were preserved, but certain innovations were made. “Comforting and 
inciting Bible texts” were set up over the altar and choir and memo- 
rial tablets commemorating Swedish royal visits were cleaned up and 
hung in the vestry. 

In the same year in which the Swedish public was able to read about 
St. Catherine’s in Förr och nu, the Emperor Alexander I paid a visit to 
the church and its schools. For as long as the church schools were in 
operation, i.e., up until the spring of 1918, one wall in the school was 
graced by the following inscription in Swedish: “On December 3, 1871, 
His Majesty Emperor Alexander II favoured St. Catherine’s Swedish 
school with His presence.” A few years later, in 1875, the church and 
schools were visited by King Oskar II of Sweden and Norway. This 
visit too left its traces in the form of a memorial tablet. Gustaf Zandt 
died at the end of January 1881, after almost half a century as rector. 
Just over a month later, Alexander II was murdered at the St. Catherine 
Canal, a few hundred metres from the Swedish church. This was to 
mark the dawning of a new era in the history, not just of the congre- 
gation, but of Russia itself. 


A Nordic centre 


St. Catherine’s congregation was at all times the centre of the Swedish 
colony in St. Petersburg. People were baptised, confirmed, married, and 
buried here, and it was here that they met for church services and other 
festivities. Gustaf Mannerheim—the future president and commander- 
in-chief of Finland—married his wife here, and here Ludvig Nobel went 
to his final rest. And when Swedish royals came to the city, a visit to 
the church was obligatory. Those who visited St. Catherine’s included 
Gustaf HI, Gustaf IV Adolf, Oscar Il, Gustaf V (both as king and as 
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crown prince), and Prince Wilhelm. The church was centrally located 
in more ways than one: in the absolute centre of the town, and in the 
quarter where many Scandinavians lived and worked. 

During the years around the turn of the century the congregation 
was led by pastor Herman Kajanus, born in Helsinki in 1852. After 
several years as assistant dean of Abo cathedral he temporarily left the 
church service and became a grammar school teacher at the Ladies’ 
College in Abo, where he taught religion, geography, and Swedish. He 
took over the post of rector of St. Catherine’s in 1886. With Kajanus, 
the congregation got a pastor with leadership qualities and a gravity 
reminiscent of Eric Gustav Ehrström. In contrast to his Finnish-minded 
predecessor, Kajanus was strongly pro-Scandinavian and Finland- 
Swedish in orientation. Herman Kajanus 1s described as a jolly, sociable 
person whose warmth, charm, and talent as a speaker combined to 
make him a natural central figure among the Scandinavians living in 
St. Petersburg. He was a good singer and also wrote the words to songs. 
Performing talent ran in the family: Herman Kajanus’s youngest brother 
was Robert Kajanus, the famous composer and conductor, who led the 
Helsinki City Orchestra for 50 years. 

With his strong personality Herman Kajanus dominated the whole 
Swedish congregation. There is every indication that he employed 
moderation and wisdom in the exercise of his post, but if necessary 
he could also be combative. During the conflicts which broke out 
within the Scandinavian colony in connection with the break-up of the 
Union in 1905, and the political tensions between Russia and Finland, 
he showed both commitment and civil courage, attacking with equal 
force attempts by the Swedish state to shatter the unity between the 
Scandinavians living in St. Petersburg, and the efforts of the Russian 
authorities to impose Russification. 

In the 1880s and 1890s the congregation achieved its highest mem- 
bership ever. At its peak, numbers reached almost 7,000. The larger 
workshops were happy to employ Swedish and Finnish workers, who 
were known for their skilfulness, their honesty, their positive attitude 
to work and their moderate drinking habits. During the following 
decades their numbers decreased somewhat, not least because of the 
Russification policy, which frightened off potential immigrants and made 
many foreigners who did not speak Russian flee the country. In February 
1899 alone, for example, seventeen Finnish families left the congrega- 
tion to emigrate to Minnesota. The issues which engaged Kajanus were 
the same ones that exercised his predecessor: the school, charitable 
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works, the upkeep of the church and the church buildings. Proof that 
issues relating to the school were closest to the Abo schoolmaster’s 
heart emerges from the amount of space he devotes to them in his 
history of the congregation, “The History of St. Gatherine’s Swedish 
congregation in St. Petersburg, based on church council records and 
experiences.’ The manuscript was still unfinished at Kajanus’s death 
and was first published in 1980. 

Attempts at Russification in the 1890s had profound consequences 
for the work of the foreign schools. Kajanus’s struggle to strengthen the 
position of Swedish is discussed in the section ‘School and language’ 
below. The attempt to introduce Russian as the language of instruc- 
tion was part of a general process. From 1892 onwards, for example, 
parish records had to be kept in Russian, a regulation which was not 
lifted until 1920. The Russian government’s interference in the work 
of the congregation—like the ever-increasing Russification policy in 
Finland itself—cast a long shadow over the church’s work during the 
years around the turn of the century. 

In every other way, the congregation’s development during these years 
was, according to Kajanus, “of a gratifying nature.” Its charitable work, 
for example, was expanded. In 1896 an “old men’s home” was opened 
for four paupers, as part of the Evangelical Union’s “Greisenheim,” 
and the following year a boys’ home was set up. The running costs 
came from the Scandinavian Charitable Society, collections, and pri- 
vate donations. After several years as a private institution the boys’ 
home was taken over by the church. In 1901 a charitable society was 
founded with the remit of helping the poorer members of the con- 
gregation to enjoy a “humble sustenance,” and several years later the 
congregation received a donation of a plot of land in Valkeasaari, a 
border town between Russia and Finland, where they had a house 
built for the “old men” and “old women” of the congregation. It was 
called the St. Catherine’s Home. Johan Jakob Hulden, the director 
of the church schools in 1916-17, paints the following picture of the 
church as a gathering point for Swedes and Finns in and around the 
Russian capital: 


On Sundays, St. Petersburg’s Swedish workers came to the church with 
their lunch-packs on their backs, as if they were on a trip out into the 
country. After the service they gathered in the school’s magnificent 
assembly-hall with its portraits of emperors and rectors of the church 
and various works of art. After they had thanked God for their food, 
Kajanus appeared with a bundle of newspapers from their homeland 
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under his arm, and read out to them the news from Finland. Sometimes 
he sat down at the piano and sang Swedish folk songs “until the fountain 
of youth in their breasts began to flow and tears moistened their work- 
grimed countenances.” Ah, he was an outstanding man, this Herman 
Kajanus! 


Hulden’s depiction of the gatherings in the Swedish church can seem 
rather Arcadian, but as far as the rector’s personal qualities are con- 
cerned, eyewitness accounts are unanimous. Rafael Lindquist, journalist, 
author, and translator of Russian poetry, apostrophised Kajanus as “the 
friend, father, and benefactor of all our countrymen in foreign parts [...] 
to whose role within the Swedish congregation and Swedish life gener- 
ally in [St. Petersburg] my vocabulary is insufficient to do justice.” And 
a Swedish newspaper report of 1910 described Kajanus’s power over 
his hearers’ senses, and his “deep, bell-like baritone voice” and “con- 
summately polished preaching.” Even if Kajanus burns with patriotic 
fervour for his Finnish native land, the newspaper stated, nothing on 
earth, “no waves crashing against Finland’s granite cliffs” can induce him 
to betray Sweden’s ancient culture and the Swedish language—“nothing 
can smother the love he bears to old Svea [Sweden]!” 

The most visible result of the congregation’s activity during Kajanus’s 
time was the new church house beside the church on Little Stableyard 
Street. The old house dated from the 1790s and was almost in a state 
of collapse. A new, modern house would, they hoped, yield high rents 
and make an actual profit. The commission to design the building went 
to Fredrik Lidvall, one of the most popular young architects in St. 
Petersburg. The church house was formally opened on 13th November 
1905. It contained not only apartments but also meeting rooms, includ- 
ing an assembly hall for 450 people which was used regularly by the 
congregation and also rented out. 

Herman Kajanus died in Wiesbaden in 1913, where he had gone for 
the sake of his health. His funeral service was held in St. Catherine’s 
Church, after which the coffin was taken by train to Helsinki for burial. 
The pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Wilhelm Fehrmann, wrote a long 
obituary in the Skt. Petersburger Zeitung in which he declared that Kajanus 
“had been an ornament of the Evangelical priesthood in our Russian 
capital” and that his passing represented “an irreplaceable loss.” In this 
case the cliché seems to have been unusually well justified. 
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School and language 


Decades before the Revolution St. Petersburg’s linguistic minorities num- 
bered about 200,000 people in total, which was more than the popula- 
tion of Helsinki. A large proportion of the foreign colony belonged to 
what the German Heinrich Storch described in the 1790s as “the refined 
classes,” who were disinclined to take the trouble to learn Russian. A 
Swedish writer, Gustaf-Otto Adelborg, tells us that during World War I 
the staff in the Alfa-Nobel office consisted mainly of non-Russians. 
Correspondence with their head-office in Stockholm was conducted in 
German, the company secretary was a German from Riga, one direc- 
tor was Czech, another Polish, the bookkeeper was an Estonian Swede 
and the typist a St. Petersburg Swede. Of course there were foreigners 
who spoke Russian, but this was neither common nor necessary. If one 
belonged to the international jet set made up of directors, engineers, 
and senior administrators within the business world, one could get by 
with German, French, and English. 

Ludvig Nobel’s widow, Edla Nobel, who lived for almost half a 
century in Russia and whose husband and stepson headed one of 
Russia’s most powerful industrial empires, is a prime example of the 
foreign ascendancy’s attitude to the language spoken by the country’s 
150 million inhabitants. Although she began her career as a teacher 
in St. Catherine’s church school, the only thing she ever learnt how 
to write in Russian was “Swedish subject (Shvedskaia poddannaia) Edla 
Konstantinovna Nobel,” a phrase which she was occasionally obliged 
to inscribe at the foot of some document or other. But, according to 
her daughter, she did not even succeed in pronouncing these few words 
correctly. Mrs. Nobel never learned any Russian apart from what was 
required for shopping or for the kitchen, but this did not cause her any 
major problems. The saleswomen in St. Petersburg’s more exclusive 
shops spoke French or German, and the assistants in the food shops 
gradually learned how to interpret Mrs. Nobel’s wishes, as she was an 
important and loyal customer. At home the entire staff, with the excep- 
tion of the coachman or chauffeur, were Swedish or German speaking 
and came from Sweden, Finland, or the Baltic. 

In many other Swedish families, however, German and Russian were 
spoken alongside Swedish. But in other families again, Swedish was 
not the main language and in these cases it had to be learned in other 
ways, with the help of governesses and/or in the Swedish school. Yet 
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the influence of Russian was considerable, like the influences from all 
the other languages sounding through the air. Many spoke a kind of 
hybrid language, a St. Petersburg Swedish. Some of the pupils in the 
Swedish school had Finnish, Norwegian or Danish as their mother 
tongue. One unique group were the children from Gammelsvenskby 
in the Ukraine, who lived in a hostel during their school years. They 
spoke an archaic form of Swedish mixed with Russian. 

In other words, the linguistic confusion which pastor Ehrström was 
already commenting on in the 1820s was just as conspicuous around 
the turn of the century, if not more so. During their breaks and out- 
side the school the pupils most often spoke Russian, and during the 
First World War people avoided speaking Swedish; the language could 
easily be mistaken for German, which was forbidden. Interestingly 
enough, the German schools had similar problems. In 1910 one teacher 
complained that at most ten percent of the pupils spoke good, proper 
German, while the majority of them expressed themselves so badly that 
in order to understand them one first had to translate their “German” 
into Russian. 

The Swedish church school was housed in three apartments in a 
three-storey house in the courtyard behind the church. “From the 
outside it didn’t look like anything special,” one teacher remembered, 
“but on the inside the school premises were neat and pleasant,” and 
the assembly-hall with its large portraits of men who in one way or 
another had worked in or for the school was “quite elegant.” “Busts 
and marble tablets reminded us of where Alexander II or Oskar II 
had stood, when the pupils sang for them. There were parquet floors 
not only in the assembly-hall but also in the corridors and classrooms, 
and these were polished each week by professional polishers, until the 
Revolution put paid to such luxury.” Several of the pupils were board- 
ers in the boys’ and girls’ hostels, which were immediately adjacent to 
the school. Huldén remembered the Dickensian milieu in which the 
pauper children were housed: 


They were incarcerated in a dim, low hall where the hours were divided 
up into reading of sermons, reading of lessons, feeding, and sleep. Once a 
day they were exercised for less than twenty minutes like little puppy-dogs 
on a lead, and always along the same quiet lane. They had never seen 
grass turn green, a flower come out or a berry ripen, never heard a bird 
sing in the forest or a horse’s hooves clatter in the din of a living street. 
They never had an opportunity to fully exert themselves physically. 
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Quite apart from the “pauper children,” the Swedish church school in 
the main was an institution for the children of less well-off families. In 
1914, when pupil numbers were around 300, their parents’ occupa- 
tions could be divided up as follows: labourers, joiners, iron-workers, 
factory-workers, tailors, master-builders, machinists, smiths, turners, 
shoemakers, clockmakers, fitters, and dairymen. Some were single 
mothers. An exception was the family of the master tailor Lidvall, who, 
despite being well-to-do, sent their son—the future architect—to St. 
Catherine’s. Prosperous Swedish families otherwise sent their children 
to the German St. Peter’s school or St. Anne’s school. However, the 
choice of school was dictated as much by practical considerations as by 
financial ones: German, just as in Ehrström’s time, was a more useful 
language than Swedish. 

For a while at the end of the nineteenth century, the position of 
Swedish in the school was seriously threatened by the fact that children 
were admitted from other congregations. It was a way of strengthening 
the school’s financial position; these children in fact paid twice as much 
in fees as the congregation’s own children did. But the consequence 
of this outside recruitment was that the school was gradually russified 
and germanised and in the end Swedish became an optional subject. 
Not even all the Swedish children continued to study their mother 
tongue, and the teaching staff, with a few exceptions, was Russian and 
German. Moreover, certain children from the congregation were forced, 
on account of their parents’ low incomes, to attend a free two-year 
“paupers’ school.” ‘This was something that pastor Kajanus could not 
accept, as it would mean in the long run that services could no longer 
be held in Swedish and that the Swedish church would thereby lose 
its raison d'étre. “The oldest Evangelical church in the metropolis would 
become a mere memory in the not too distant future,” and the judge- 
ment of history would eventually “fall hard on those Northerners who 
did not protect their own hearths from national annihilation.” 

The new school regulation which came into force in 1886 therefore 
laid down that the main purpose of the school was to serve the chil- 
dren of the congregation and that Swedish was to be given the highest 
priority in the curriculum after religious instruction. A school council 
was formed, fees were lowered, an unlimited number of free places 
were instituted, teachers who did not speak Swedish were dismissed, 
the enrolment of children from other congregations was stopped and 
the paupers’ school was closed. In addition, a preparatory school was 
opened over at Viborg, where many of the less well-off members of 
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the congregation lived, including those who worked for the Finnish 
state railways. Even the Russian government’s attempts to introduce 
Russian as the language of instruction were stopped after an energetic 
intervention by pastor Kajanus. ‘These measures had the desired effect, 
but during the war the language situation deteriorated again, this time 
because of differences between the “Swedish-minded” teachers and the 
more Finnish-orientated school authorities. As nearly all the Swedish- 
speaking teachers had been dismissed, lessons ended up being taught 
by teachers who did not speak the school’s first language at all. The 
female staff who taught Russian geography and mathematics and the 
teacher of English—a Frenchman who had grown up in Korea—could 
only make themselves understood through an interpreter. The addi- 
tional fact that all the teachers bar three lacked formal qualifications 
only served to strengthen the school’s poor reputation, and gave the 
well-off members of the congregation an additional justification for 
sending their children to other schools. ‘To remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, a curriculum was adopted in the autumn of 1916 which 
corresponded to that followed in Finnish state secondary schools. On 
November 15, 1917, one week after the Bolshevik coup, the Finnish 
senate decided to support the school financially, but by then the school’s 
days were already numbered. 
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DUTCH AND REFORMED IN ST. PETERSBURG 


PN. HOLTROP 


The founding of St. Petersburg 


St. Petersburg has been called by Alexander Pushkin the “window to 
Europe” and it was Tsar Peter the Great (1672-1725) who opened it.! 
Driven by the desire to create a new Russia and to ensure a prominent 
place for it in the Western world, he set in motion a massive programme 
of modernisation in Russia. At the end of the seventeenth century he 
travelled to Europe on “The Great Embassy” to acquire the knowledge 
that he needed to carry this out and—forever fascinated by the sea—to 
make his empire into a sea power worthy to be reckoned with. His 
dream was to found a new city at the estuary of the Neva, and thus 
to ensure himself access to the waters of the Baltic, and, eventually, to 
hegemony in North-eastern Europe at last.” To do so he needed people 
with knowledge and craftsmanship, but these were not yet available 
in sufficient number in Russia at the time. During his visit in 1697 
and 1698 he managed to recruit large numbers of skilled workmen. 
In the first decades of the eighteenth century not only shipwrights, 
building experts, and civil engineers, but also artists and academics 
from the Netherlands, England, Scotland, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy travelled, for longer or shorter periods, to St. 


' What follows is mainly based on the documents included in PN. Holtrop and 
ThJ.S. van Staalduine, De Hollandse Hervormde Kerk in Sint-Petersburg. Teksten uit protocollen, 
brieven en andere documenten 1713-1927, 3 vols. (Kampen, 2003-04), and the more recent 
studies of Erik Amburger, Die Pastoren der evangelischen Kirchen Rußlands vom Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts bis 1937. Ein biographisches Lexikon (Erlangen, 1998); P.N. Holtrop et al., 
Hervormd in Sint-Petersburg. Verkenningen van de geschiedenis van de Hollandse Hervormde Kerk in 
Sint-Petersburg, 1717-1927 (Zoetermeer, 1999), and P.N. Holtrop et al., De Nederlanders en 
hun kerk in Sint Petersburg, 1704-1927. Catalogus by de tentoonstelling “De Nederlanders en hun 
kerk in Sint-Petersburg, 1704-1927” in de Alexander Blokbibliotheek (voormalıge Hollandse Kerk), 
Nevski Prospekt 20, Sint-Petersburg, 3 april-26 mei 2002 (Sankt-Peterburg, 2002). 

2 For Tsar Peter the Great, see Robert K. Massie, Peter the Great: His life and world 
(New York, 1999), pp. 155-67, 355-66. 
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Fig. 6.la-b. Peter the Great (1672-1725) (left) and Cornelius Cruys 
(1655-1727) (right). 


Petersburg,’ a city to become one of the most eminent and beautiful 
in the whole of Europe. To attract all these foreigners, the tsar had to 
guarantee them the same rights as they enjoyed in their own country. 
Therefore, in 1702 he issued a decree that not only allowed foreigners 
free access to Russia, but also—and this was just as important at that 
time—the freedom to practice their own faith in their own manner. 


The founding of the Dutch church 


Among the first to travel to Russia with ‘Tsar Peter was the Norwegian 
Dutchman, Cornelius Cruys (1657—1727).* As a vice-admiral, he 
organised the Russian Black Sea Fleet for the tsar, and then went on to 
build the Baltic Fleet, after the resounding victory against the Swedes 
at Poltava in the Ukraine in 1709. The decree of 1702 cleared the way 


3 For the recruitment of foreigners, see Erik Amburger, Die Anwerbung ausländischer 
Fachkräfte für die Wirtschaft Rußlands vom 15. bis ins 19. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1968). 

* See T. Titlestad, ed., Aornelius Kruis. Admiral Petra Velikogo (Stavanger, 1998); Holtrop, 
Hervormd in Sint-Petersburg (see above, n. 1), p. 12; Holtrop et al., Nederlanders en hun kerk 
(see above, n. 1), pp. 18, 54. 
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for Cruys to have the German minister W. Tolle (1674-1710) brought 
over from the Netherlands to St. Petersburg. Tolle led the first church 
service for foreign Protestants in Cruys’s residence and, most probably, 
it was on this occasion that he baptised the first child to be born in St. 
Petersburg, Debora Borst. From 1708 onwards this church community 
had a small wooden church at its disposal in the grounds of the vice- 
admiral on the Admiralty Island. It stood roughly at the spot where the 
Little Hermitage stands today, and became the mother community of 
the German (Lutheran and Reformed), French, and Dutch churches, 
and of the English (Anglican) church in St. Petersburg. ‘The Dutch were 
the first to feel the need to hold their services in their own language and 
according to their own Reformed belief. At the request of a number of 
merchants in St. Petersburg, who declared they would be responsible 
for the accommodation and livelihood of a minister to be recruited, 
and by the mediation of Jacob de Bie (1681-1728), representative of 
the States-General at the court of the tsar, the church assembly (classis) 
of Amsterdam decided to send the pastor H.G. Grube (deceased 1724) 
to St. Petersburg. On Wednesday November 20, 1717,’ he commenced 
his office as minister of the Dutch community. This date is observed as 
the beginning of the Dutch church in St. Petersburg, 


The congregation at the time of Peter the Great 


In 1718 the congregation numbered 84 families, and from then onwards 
it grew steadily. The membership list of 1724-28 records a figure of 
125 contributors, with a high proportion of merchants. ‘The best-known 
amongst these were Herman Meijer and Jan Lups. Probably, like Lups, 
Meijer had previously been a merchant in Moscow. The eighteenth- 
century chronicler Scheltema, with his fine feeling for colourful details, 


° See C. Lemmerich, Geschichte der evangelisch-lutherischen Gemeinde St. Petri in St. 
Petersburg, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1862), 1: 45-7 and Amburger, Pastoren (see above, n. 1), 
pp. 494-5. 

° The entry for the marriage of Henrich Bodisco Pieterzoon and Debora in the 
register of marriages of the Dutch church states that she is “the first child born in 
all St. Petersburg” (GSHA SPb, 40.1.1, fol. 68v). See Holtrop and Van Staalduine, 
Hollandse Hervormde Kerk (see above, n. 1), 3: 233. 

7 According to [B. Kruys], De Nederlandsche Hervormde Gemeente te St. Petersburg 1717- 
1898 ([St. Petersburg], 1900), p. 10. 
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Fig. 6.2. First Protestant church at the premises of Admiral Cruys. 


tells us that the other merchants looked on in envy at the success of 
Meyr’s and Lups’s commercial establishments. 


Apart from the monopoly on tar, Mr. Meyer had also taken upon himself 
the provision of the two-and-a-half-guilder coins and other silvers, which 
were needed for the tsar’s coinage and, as a banker, he also took the profits 
from the remittance of payments to foreign parts. Not one amongst the 
Dutch merchants had ever been in such dazzling favour at court. When, 
from time to time, he was summoned to the Council, the tsar had a chair 
placed for him behind his own, the better to be able to speak to him from 
close by; he was known habitually as: the wealthy Meyer. 


8? PN. Holtrop, ‘Hollandse Protestanten in Sint-Petersburg in de tijd van Peter 
de Grote,’ in Een vorstelyk archivaris. Opstellen voor Bernard Woelderink, ed. J.R. ter Molen 
et al. (Zwolle, 2003), pp. 160-8, there 165, and J. Scheltema, Rusland en de Nederlanden, 
beschouwd in derzelver wederkeerige betrekkingen tot op den jare 1724, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 
1817-19), 4: 217-9. 
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Nevertheless, to be honoured by the tsar’s favour could be a mixed 
blessing, as another merchant, Jean Lups (1667-1732), the most impor- 
tant arms supplier in Russia and exporter of goods such as potash, tar, 
leather, and honey, discovered to his cost. Although residing in Moscow, 
he regularly visited St. Petersburg, where he was also a member of the 
Dutch church. One evening, on the last day of Lent, the tsar informed 
Lups, out of the blue, that he intended to visit him that same evening, 
together with his entire retinue. Lups, at that moment on a visit to Jan 
de Lange who was “living in” with his father-in-law Cruys, hastened 
back to his house, equipped with the best Hungarian and French 
wines from Cruys’s cellar. According to Scheltema, from whom the 
story comes, and who had reported that the tsar was already well in 
his cups earlier that day, 


having tasted the proffered Hungarian wine, the same was pronounced to 
be watery, and now the tsar fell upon his courtly host with such ferocity, 
that he threatened him with nothing less than a knout, adding that he 
was ready to confiscate all his possessions and to dispatch him to Siberia. 
In spite of vehement protest from those present, that the wine came from 
the cellars of Cruys, and was of the very best, nothing helped; it was 
diluted with water and with mead or sweetened with honey; the tsar’s 
rage mounted; he departed in great indignation; a brigadier entered 
and demanded Lups’s sword. The latter answered that he had left the 
same in Moscow; upon which he was declared to be under arrest and 
soldiers were stationed in his house, who were, however, recalled just 
before midnight.” 


Fortunately it all ended well, even if, according to Scheltema, this inci- 
dent was the reason Lups now decided to return to the Netherlands 
for good. 

Nevertheless, due to the pleasant experiences during his stay in 
Holland, the tsar maintained remarkably good personal relations with 
many of the Dutch. He got on especially well with the Dutch seamen. 
Scheltema describes how the Dutch sea captains enjoyed an open invi- 
tation to all court festivities, and how they were allowed to walk freely 
in the Summer Garden. “For the German courtiers in the service of 
the Duke of Holstein, it was one of the most astonishing of spectacles 
to see a gathering of Dutch sea captains sitting in the tsar’s garden, 
their heads covered and smoking tobacco, as cheerful and merry as if 
they were in their own country, and in their midst the mighty ‘Tsar of 


? Scheltema, Rusland en de Nederlanden (see above, n. 8), 4: 219. 
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Russia, behaving as their equal. Never did the tsar appear more content 
than when he could speak Dutch with his friends.”!” 

Amongst the first parishioners there were also renowned master build- 
ers, such as Herman van Bol’es from Schiedam, who built the steeple 
of the Admiralty of St. Petersburg. He was a man of importance, with 
a city sloop and four rowers at his disposal. ‘Then there was a large 
contingent of people specialised in what we would call today civil 
engineering, and shipbuilding. The parish!’ also included a saddler, an 
ivory engraver, a tailor, a linen weaver, a parchment manufacturer, a 
glassmaker, a type cutter, a tobacco spinner, a clockmaker, and a master 
candle maker. There was also a starch maker—the fashion required 
plenty of starch—, who however managed to combine this with the 
rather more dubious profession of gin distiller.'? 

There were also quite a number of surgeons. This had to do with 
an order by the tsar that every ship must have a surgeon on board." 
The fine arts, too, were represented in the person of the musician 
Brand and the precentor Lucas ‘Tromp, if a precentorship can be said 
to be among the fine arts. The name of Gsell occurs a couple of times 
on the lists of the Dutch church. In 1717, during Tsar Peter’s second 
trip to Western Europe, he visited a picture exhibition in Amsterdam, 
where he met the painter Georg Gsell from St. Gallen (Switzerland) 
and his wife Dorothea Maria Graf. Isar Peter invited them to come 
to St. Petersburg for the supervision of his collection of paintings.'* 
Georg Gsell, together with Jacob Stahlin, drew up the first inventory 
of an art collection in Russia, consisting of all the paintings in the 
palaces belonging to Peter the Great. Dorothea Maria, daughter of 
the famous water colourist Maria Sibylla Merian, made drawings of 
objects in the Aunstkammer.'° 


10 Ibid., 3: 310. 

1! Ibid., 4: 138-9. For the easygoing contacts between the tsar and the Dutch, see 
further Vladimir Ronin, ‘Die Niederlander in der russischen Volkstiberlieferung tiber 
Peter den Grossen,’ in Russia and the Low Countries in the eighteenth century, ed. E. Waegemans 
(Groningen, 1998), pp. 285-313. 

1? See ‘Lijst van contribuanten’ [Contributors’ list] in Holtrop and Van Staalduine, 
Hollandse Hervormde Kerk (see above, n. 1), 1: 42-6. 

3 See Amburger, Anwerbung (see above, n. 3), p. 96. 

“ For Georg Gsell and his wife Dorothea Maria Graf, see the various registers 
in Holtrop and Van Staalduine, Hollandse Hervormde Kerk (see above, n. 1), 3: passim; 
Scheltema, Rusland en de Nederlanden (see above, n. 8), 3: 113-4, 349. 

' See Amburger, Anwerbung (see above, n. 3), p. 93. 

'© For Maria Sybilla Merian and St. Petersburg, see H. van Koningsbrugge and 
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Even if we are unable to identify all the names from the first list of 
parishioners, the picture is clear. The social composition of the Dutch 
church in its first years reflects the diversity in the working population 
of St. Petersburg during the reign of ‘Tsar Peter: merchants, naval offi- 
cers, officers and seamen of the merchant navy, architects and manual 
workers contracted especially for the building of the new city on the 
Neva, but also artists and scholars. 


“Russian folk” 


Meanwhile there was a fast turnover within this social group, and 
therefore in the church community as well. Most people did not stay 
long in St. Petersburg due to the unhealthy climate or because contracts 
expired. Of the 125 paying members in 1724-28, only seventeen names 
occur in the lists of 1717/1718, whereas only one or two names from 
the period 1724-28 crop up in the registers after the middle of the 
century. Others replaced them in the parish from the mid-eighteenth 
century onwards. Among them were an increasing number of people 
who originated from Vriezenveen, a small village in the east of the 
Netherlands. They were farmers who had specialised in the production 
of linen and were looking for a market. For this purpose they formed 
trading associations, “companies,” and thus covered against high risks, 
they took their wares to the customer. St. Petersburg turned out to be 
an excellent market, and more and more merchants left Vriezenveen 
to make the trip to St. Petersburg. Here they set up their shops, which 
in turn were run by other members of the company, usually fam- 
ily members. They were known among those who stayed behind in 
Vriezenveen by the Dutch term Rusluie (“Russian folk”). As time passed, 
veritable dynasties of “Russian folk” were formed. The best-known of 
these families were Engberts, Harmsen, Jansen, Kruys, Smelt, Ten Cate, 
Companjen, etc. For almost a century and a half, and especially in the 
nineteenth century, they set the tone in commercial trading between 
St. Petersburg and Vriezenveen." 


C. Horstmeier, Of science and scientists: Neerlandica in the Archive of the Academy of Sciences 
St. Petersburg (Groningen, 2002), pp. 53-4 and index. 

17 For an overall picture of the “Russian-folk” families, see D.G. Harmsen, Vriezenveners 
in Rusland (Almen, 1966), passim. 
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Meanwhile the “Russian folk” did not restrict themselves to trade 
in linen alone; seeing the wealth of opportunities around them, they 
quickly added to their selection. Most flourished, at least to judge by 
the fact that they had the smartest shops in the most expensive and 
fashionable street of St. Petersburg, the Nevsky Prospekt. Initially they 
only stayed in St. Petersburg temporarily, returning to Vriezenveen after 
an agreed period. Over the years, however, some of them, especially 
the young ones, decided to stay on after their training. Often they mar- 
ried German or Russian women. But with the arrival of trains and the 
possibility of bringing over women from Vriezenveen, their wives and 
families travelled to Russia to join them for good. In the course of time, 
this gradually led to a change in the cultural complexion of the parish. 
Whereas at the beginning most of the parishioners had their origins in 
the Netherlands, in 1849 the picture was quite different and the large 
majority of the parishioners had their roots in St. Petersburg.'* Out of 
the 249 members, 68 were born in the Netherlands of Dutch parents 
(of whom 57 were men). Eighty members, roughly the same number 
of men as women, were born in St. Petersburg of Dutch or Dutch- 
German parentage, while 101 were either of Dutch or German origin, 
but had become Russian subjects. In 1916 the parish had become so 
Russian in character that most of its female members no longer even 
understood Dutch. Most families repatriated when the parish was 
abruptly dissolved after 1917. Others, like the Heineman and the Van 
der Vliet families, remained in Russia definitely. 


The church 


The increasing welfare of the parish from the end of the eighteenth 
century onwards is reflected in the history of the church itself. In its 
first years as an independent parish it continued to make use of the 
small church building on the site of Cruys’s home, which at that time 
was owned by the Lutheran congregation. In 1732, however, it bought 
a piece of land from the Lefort family, at the beginning of the Nevsky 
Prospekt, at the corner of the small Moika River. It started out simply, 
as a house that also offered accommodation to the minister, but through 
the years the building was embellished and enlarged and other buildings 


18 [Kruys], Nederlandsche Hervormde Gemeente (see above, n. 7), p. 181. 
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Fig. 6.3. Dutch church in the twentieth century. 


were added. Finally, in 1834 a monumental edifice rose up, which has 
determined the appearance of the Nevsky Prospekt until today. ‘Two 
side wings with shops, artists’ studios, and coffee houses flank the domed 
church. The lease of the two side wings of the church—the “church 
house”—to Dutch shopkeepers, but also to prominent Russian citizens 
and Russian institutions,'? was highly lucrative for the parish. 

In 1834 all the shops and houses were rented out. On the corner 
of the Moika and the Nevsky Prospekt stood the renowned German 
wine trading house, with premises attached to serve drinks, established 
by Alexander Hovenden. Next door to him were (four) cellars belong- 
ing to the widow Sedov, with a fruit and general provisions store. Joh. 
Harmsen and Cesar Sméjovski had their shops on the ground floor. 
The firm of Bellizard & Co. had established its exclusive bookshop 
on the first floor. On the same floor, on the corner of the Moika, the 


19 See Holtrop et al., Nederlanders en hun kerk (see above, n. 1), p. 62, and H. Boland, 
Sint-Petersburg onderhuids: een stadsgids (Amsterdam, 2003), pp. 146-7. 
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‘Association for the encouragement of Russian artists’ had a spacious 
shop and exhibition rooms (eight rooms in all, with thirteen windows 
looking out onto the Moika and eight windows and balcony doors 
facing the Nevsky Prospekt). The “commissioner” of the Association 
lived on the second floor, as did Gerrit Harmsen and probably someone 
from Bellizard. ‘To the nght (Great Stableyard Street side) were the 
firms of P. le Dantu and Nic. Lorenzini. The minister of the church 
and members of the congregation, such as Jan Bramer, occupied the 
private houses. 

In the nineteenth century the income from the church house was 
ten times the salary of the minister. With the revenues from the 
leases the parish financed a school, in cooperation with the German 
and French Protestant congregations, while at the same time putting 
large sums of money into charities run by the deaconry. In 1927 the 
Russian government turned the church hall to different purposes. First 
it became a puppet theatre; today the building offers shelter to, among 
other things, a library named after the Russian revolutionary poet 
Alexander Blok (1880-1921) and the church hall itself has become an 
exhibition centre. 


Pastors of the church 


Although the congregation was large—it averaged around 250 mem- 
bers—it always had its own minister, except for a short period in the 
eighteenth century,” and it included a number of colourful figures. 
J-EH. Carp (1719-94)?! followed Grube and Kramer in 1745. In 1749 
Carp’s ministry ended in a lamentable quarrel with the church council. 
It was over a trifling matter, but one that concealed a power struggle 
not only between the first generation of congregation members and 
a number of newcomers, including the minister, but also between the 
representative of the Dutch government and the Russian administra- 
tion.” The legal costs and the unfavourable verdict for the congrega- 


2 For a list of ministers, including ministers just passing through, who rendered 
services during vacancies, see Holtrop et al., Hervormd in Sint-Petersburg (see above, n. 1), 
pp. 147-51; also: Amburger, Pastoren (see above, n. 1), s.v. 

*! For Carp, see G. Brinkman, Rumoer in Sint-Petersburg. Het conflict tussen ds. Carp en de 
kerkenraad van de Hollandse Gereformeerde Kerk omstreeks 1750 (Kampen, 2005). 

” For the details of the conflict, see the appendices in Brinkman, Rumoer (see above, 
n. 21), pp. 61-178. 
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tion almost brought the parish to the brink of bankruptcy. It was not 
until 1770 that the church was able to appoint a new minister. In the 
meantime, ministers from the local French and German Reformed 
churches, who worked very closely together, also served the Dutch 
church. The German minister L.F.A. Dilthey (1726-67)” was attached 
to the French and the German Reformed parishes in St. Petersburg, 
but at the time of his appointment the Dutch congregation declared 
that they also regarded him as their minister. At this time the three 
parishes even considered merging, but did not go quite that far. Dutch 
seamen, who were charged ship money on behalf of the Dutch church, 
insisted on church services in Dutch, while others too, especially new- 
comers from Vriezenveen, preferred the use of the Dutch language 
in their worship. And yet it was an omen. German had become the 
daily language of communication for the majority of the more or less 
settled members, but the newcomers and those passing through were 
sufficiently powerful to insist on the use of Dutch for worship. In 1777 
the church council decreed that, in future, services would be held in 
Dutch as well as in German. 

The most prominent ministers in the nineteenth century were E.A,J. 
Tamling, W.L. Welter, and H.A. Gillot. The first represented the “mod- 
erate orthodoxy,” a more or less watered-down version of Calvinism 
that had come under the influence of the Enlightenment in Western 
Europe.’' This is characterised by the view that revelation cannot be 
inconsistent with what can be arrived at by rational thought. Welter 
was a typically nineteenth-century, academic minister, who occupied 
himself, among other things, with cataloguing the manuscript collec- 
tion belonging to the tsar’s library. Gillot was a real “modern” minister. 
The emerging Protestant Modern Theology in mid-nineteenth-century 
Holland wanted to reconcile movements in philosophy and culture 
with religion. Gillot was a past master in this, and he was an expert 
communicator. When he preached, the Nevsky Prospekt was chock-a- 
block with carriages and churchgoers. For the rest, he was able not only 
to combine preaching the gospel and an interest in culture within his 
ministry, but also a passionate love affair with Lou Salomé, the young 
daughter of a general. She became one of the most famous women 


8 For Dilthey see Amburger, Pastoren (see above, n. 1), p. 294. 
>! This emerges from his exchange of letters with the Leyden professor L. Suringar, 
and from his “serene” sermons. 
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in Western European cultural history, exerting an intoxicating influ- 
ence on Nietzsche, Rilke, and many others, the Dutch minister in St. 
Petersburg among them. 


Dutch Reformed 


And finally—how are we to imagine what it meant to be a Dutch 
Protestant churchgoer in St. Petersburg? It was, first and foremost, 
just an ordinary Dutch Reformed church that he attended, with a 
church council, a minister, a representative of the Dutch government 
(in the eighteenth century this was the ambassador), churchwardens 
and deacons, a sexton, and a precentor. The congregation gathered 
for worship once every Sunday, and sometimes once during the week 
for a Bible reading. The church services followed the same pattern 
as in the Reformed Church in The Netherlands, with a sermon, the 
administration of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
on a number of occasions in the year, congregational singing, led at 
first by the precentor and, from the end of the century, by the organ. 
Initially the congregation sung only psalms, but when hymns were 
introduced into the service in the Netherlands in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the church in St. Petersburg quickly followed suit. 
The church in St. Petersburg was thoroughly Reformed, in the sense 
that not everybody was permitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Newcomers first had to offer proof that they were entitled to receive 
the sacrament. Occasionally a passing seaman would be required to 
make “confirmation of his faith” on the preceding Saturday evening 
in order to be allowed to join in the Lord’s Supper on the Sunday. 
The church council kept a strict record of those who attended Holy 
Communion. People also observed the same rules governing church 
life as in the motherland, but the exceptional circumstances in St. 
Petersburg required some flexibility. 

Spiritual inclinations within the congregation were varied: there 
were the more orthodox and the more free-thinking members within 
the congregation, as almost everywhere in the motherland. One would 
think that the congregation would have followed the spiritual leanings 
of the minister at the time, yet this was not always the case. In 1810 the 
minister D.J. Janssen wrote to Baron Meerman in The Hague that on 
his arrival the German members of the congregation recommended that 
he observe the wishes of the parish, and especially preach according to 
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Socinian—and therefore modern—beliefs. Janssen was not keen on this 
at all, and instead preached “evangelically,” a friendly, Bible-oriented, 
pietistic form of sermon. This would have been after the fashion of 
the famous Dutch poet Hieronymus van Alphen. 

It was an ordinary Dutch church in Russia. But then again, being in 
Russia, this meant that it was no ordinary Dutch church. For example, 
it had to deal with two governments, Dutch and Russian, the Dutch 
ambassador and the Imperial Court of Justice. As time went by, the 
latter exerted an ever increasing influence not only on the external, 
but also on the internal organisation of the churches, which included 
foreign churches as well. This led the Dutch church to apply for the 
status of an ambassador’s chapel in 1842, just to avoid the excessive 
bureaucracy. Situated, as it was, right in the middle of the metropolis 
of St. Petersburg, this also had repercussions for its social and cultural 
life and possibilities. Apart from this, the church in Russia enjoyed closer 
relations with other foreign churches, namely, the French Reformed 
Church and the German Lutheran Church, more so than in the mother 
country. Just what effect this had on the church in St. Petersburg is still 
to be investigated, but it seems fair to say that this early ecumenical 
interaction meant that this particular church differed, both socially and 
culturally, from the average Reformed church in the Netherlands. 

We may conclude, therefore, by saying that the Dutch church in St. 
Petersburg was Dutch and Reformed, but in a Russian manner. Just 
what this entailed must be the subject of a further investigation. 


THE LOST BATTLE OF THE LAST CHAIRMAN: 
FRANCOIS SCHMITT AND THE DECLINE OF THE DUTCH 
REFORMED COMMUNITY IN ST. PETERSBURG, 1920-27! 


TH.J.S. VAN STAALDUINE 


Francois Schmitt was the last chairman of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in St. Petersburg, serving from 1920 till 1924. When Schmitt initially 
accepted the task, he knew that it probably would not cause him much 
joy, even though the church had until recently been quite rich and 
powerful. Not only did the newly installed Communist regime treat all 
religious bodies with contempt, but the church had also lost much of 
its membership and wealth. 

The Dutch community in St. Petersburg had always consisted mainly 
of merchants. After the October Revolution of 1917, these merchants 
had been forced to let go of their companies and shops. The companies 
had been expropriated or were unable to function under the new leg- 
islation. During the years of 1918 and 1919, half the members of the 
church had left Russia of their own accord. In May 1920, the Dutch 
government offered to repatriate the remaining members of the Dutch 
colony by ship. A total of 103 people made use of this one-off offer 
and on May 11, 1920, they disembarked from the ship De Lingestroom 


' The subject of this paper is also discussed in Th,J.S. van Staalduine, ‘De neergang 
van de Hollandse Hervormde Kerk van Sint-Petersburg (1914—1927),’ in PN. Holtrop 
et al., Hervormd in Sint-Petersburg. Verkenningen van de geschiedenis van de Hollandse Hervormde 
Kerk in Sint-Petersburg, 1717—1927 (Zoetermeer, 1999), pp. 97-118. The data were 
chiefly collected from the archives of the Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs, A-dossiers 
1919-1940, deposited in the National Archives in The Hague, number entry 2.05.21 
(hereafter cited as NA A-dos). The files consulted include ‘Bescherming, ondersteu- 
ning en repatriéring van de Nederlanders uit Rusland’ in inventory nos. (inv.) 1659, 
1660, 1662, 1663, and 1665, especially folder 3 of inv. 1663: ‘Steun aan Hollandsche 
Gereformeerde Gemeente en kerk te Petrograd, 1924-1927’ (in spite of the title, 
this folder contains documents from the period 1920-27), and folder 7 of inv. 1665: 
“Gevangenneming van Schmitt te Petrograd.’ Schmitt’s correspondence reached the 
Department chiefly via the acting consul-general in Helsingfors (Helsinki) in Finland, 
Chr.H,J. van Niftrik, and the envoy in Stockholm, Baron A.M.D. Sweerts de Landas 
Wyborgh. Both Van Niftrik and Sweerts de Landas had been working in the Dutch 
embassy in St. Petersburg before 1917, so that they could competently comment on 
Schmitt’s reports. The Minister also received information from Schmitt via the former 
church council members ET. Mellema in Nijmegen, the Netherlands, and W. Kunst 
and J.C. Harmsen, both living in Amsterdam. 
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in the town of IJmuiden in the Netherlands. Among this group was the 
pastor of the Dutch church, the Reverend H.P. Schim van der Loefl.? 
After the departure of De Lingestroom, only about 50 members of the 
Dutch colony remained in St. Petersburg.” Some of them were stay- 
ing in order to look after their Russian interests, but most had grown 
such strong roots in Russia that they simply preferred to stay. Schmitt 
was one of them. His father Herman Schmitt was born in 1834 in 
The Hague in the Netherlands, which meant that Francois, who was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1861, was entitled to a Dutch passport.* But 
he preferred to write and speak in German, was married to a British 
woman, and at the age of 59 he apparently did not wish to leave his 
home town in order to start a new life in the Netherlands, a country 
he did not know. Moreover, he had a daughter, a son-in-law, and a 
two-year-old granddaughter in Russia.° 


Schmitt as caretaker 


By 1920 the church had not only declined in terms of numbers, but 
also in terms of finance. No one was more aware of this than Schmitt, 
who had been a member of the church council from 1912 and who had 
administrated the church properties from 1917. The church’s stocks had 
been declared Russian state property as of July 16, 1919, which meant 
a loss of 1,350,000 rubles. But not only these ready monies were lost. 
For almost a century the “church house,” the homes, offices, and shops 
that adjoined the church hall and were part of the church premises, had 
been rented out, ensuring the survival of the community. The rent in 
itself provided an average annual income of 350,000 rubles. But the 


? For the repatriation through De Lingestroom, see Th,J.S. van Staalduine, ‘De neer- 
gang’ (see above, n. 1), p. 104. 

* See the list of 50 names of Dutch descendants in St. Petersburg who qualified 
for support by the Dutch Red Cross, in the copy of Van Niftrik’s letter to the envoy 
in Stockholm, 28-6-1922, in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

* See Schmitt’s request for the issue of a passport, 21-4-1923, in NA A-dos, inv. 
1660. 

° For Schmitt’s family affairs, see his report, dated 15-11-1924, on his imprisonment 
in Russia from 31-12-1923 until 29-9-1924 in NA A-dos, inv. 1665, folder 7. 

ê For Schmitt’s functions and the church’s possessions and income, see the copy of a 
letter by Schmitt addressed to ET. Mellema in Nijmegen, the Netherlands, 7-11-1923, 
which carries as an attachment a list of queries answered by Schmitt in August 1922, 
concerning the state of the church, in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 
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Fig. 7.1. Scale model of the interior of the Reformed Dutch church. 


shops had been closed and the city authorities had given the homes 
in the charge of the occupants, while taxes kept going up. With the 
departure of De Lingestroom, Schmitt had become the chairman of a 
bankrupt property without a constituency to speak of. Even the Sunday 
services, which were the main purpose of the church hall at Nevsky 
Prospekt 20, ceased because there was no minister to lead them. So 
why did Schmitt accept the post? 

Schmitt regarded himself as an agent who acted on behalf of the 
Dutch community. It was his desire to be a good steward of the prop- 
erty that had been entrusted to him. He insisted on a survival strategy 
by which he tried to protect as much as possible the church’s property, 
both legally and in real terms. He expected Communism to disappear 
much more quickly than the 70 years it would eventually take. As soon 
as Russian society was back to what Schmitt regarded as “normal,” he 
expected his friends to return from the Netherlands, re-open the shops 
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and have church ownership returned to them. For this reason he felt 
it important to keep everything together and to protect it from falling 
into too much disrepair. This was the task that Schmitt set himself 
when he took office as the chairman of the Dutch church council. He 
was prepared to head for a confrontation with the new rulers in order 
to protect the Dutch church premises and their contents as well as the 
church’s financial interests until better days. We will see that he fought 
an honourable fight, which he eventually lost. 


Expropriation 


The first incident with which Schmitt was confronted after the departure 
of De Lingestroom was the raid on the church safe. On June 4, 1920, 
he was imprisoned, as the authorities had heard he possessed large 
quantities of gold and silver. Schmitt was forced to hand in the keys 
to the church safe and the strongbox. While he was locked up in his 
cell, the safe of Nevsky Prospekt 20 was raided. Some gold and silver 
items were found—mainly the possessions of the late reverend H.A. 
Gillot, who had died in 1916, as well as some belongings of church 
members who had left for the Netherlands. When Schmitt was released 
three weeks later, he inspected the church safe in the presence of three 
witnesses. He wrote: “It was a chaos of items that had been thrown 
about, iron moneyboxes that had been forced open, and bags that had 
been emptied.” Typical of Schmitt’s legal principles was that he did 
not touch or tidy anything until the chaos had been photographed. He 
then wrote an extensive report, which he had formally signed by the 
church council and then sent to the Netherlands, with a copy of the 
photograph attached. His aim was to ensure that the misconduct of 
the ‘Special Committee’ would be sufficiently documented so a claim 
for compensation could be made at some point in the future.’ 

Two years later Schmitt had to endure another raid. A committee 
going around all the churches also visited the Dutch church, with the 
aim of confiscating any liturgical objects containing precious metals or 
jewels. The plainness of the Calvinistic church made an impression, 
but also disappointed the committee members. ‘They saw nothing of 
interest, not even a jewel-encrusted Gospel book! Schmitt, realising that 


7 See report (with photograph), 26-7-1920, in NA A-dos, nr. 1663, folder 3. 
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the committee was not prepared to leave empty-handed, managed to 
salvage the irreplaceable. He was allowed to keep the historical bap- 
tismal font and the eighteenth-century collection plate, but he had to 
hand over 47 of the 50 cups belonging to the communion set. When 
Schmitt plaintively asked whether the Soviet government had nothing 
better to do than robbing the Dutch church of a few pounds of silver, 
the representative of this anti-religious regime uttered the following 
wish: “May God give that this terrible time will soon end...” Schmitt 
once again demanded a proper proof of confiscation, which he hoped 
would be of use in the future.’ 

During this time, in the spring of 1922, Schmitt lost his battle for 
the “church house” and its possessions once and for all. In that year, 
Schmitt and his church council were initially offered the lease of the 
whole complex. The lease contract would make him responsible for any 
necessary maintenance, and a large part of the rent paid by subtenants 
would have to be passed on to the city council. Schmitt would not be 
entitled to terminate any of the subleasing contracts. He foresaw that 
he would need to take out a loan for the necessary repairs which he 
would only be able to pay off in fifteen or twenty years’ time. He even 
looked for financiers in the Netherlands. All in all the undertaking was 
financially risky, but the advantage would be that the premises would 
return to the care of the church council and would not deteriorate 
any further. In Schmitt’s view, the Communist regime was only tem- 
porary, and as soon as the Counter Revolution was over, the lease that 
had been imposed on them would no longer be valid. Until that time 
Schmitt deemed it important that the state of the premises would not 
suffer too much by the mismanagement. Unfortunately just then the 
composition of the city council changed and Schmitt was informed 
that the offer was retracted. The city council preferred to exploit the 
fine premises itself instead, and so it permanently expropriated them. 
Schmitt remarked bitterly that in these circumstances there would be 
no chance of any upkeep at all. In spite of all this, he did manage one 
small success. FE Groes, a church member who had been the janitor until 
then, was about to be replaced by an outsider with a bad reputation. 
Schmitt managed to have Groes reappointed and thereby ensured a 


8 See quotations from letters by Schmitt in the copies of letters by Van Niftrik to the 
envoy in Stockholm, 6-7-1922 and 10-7-1922, as well as a letter by W. Kunst addressed 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 15-7-1922 in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 
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continuity, which he hoped would spare them from any interference 
that would be too impertinent to bear.” 


Appeal to the Dutch government 


By the expropriation of 1922 the Reformed community had become 
the tenant of its own place of worship. But even now the authorities did 
not leave the congregation alone. In late 1922, the legislator demanded 
that it be registered. In order to do this, the members had to elect a 
“group of twenty people” (dvadtsatok), which was to assume responsibil- 
ity for the church and make a statement in which they acknowledged, 
amongst other things, that the Dutch church was now Russian state 
property. Initially Schmitt refused point-blank. He had had de facto to 
accept that the premises had been expropriated, but he foresaw great 
problems for the future if they were also to be handed over to the 
Russian state de jure. He appealed to an instruction given by the Dutch 
envoy on January 29, 1918, that the church council were not to accept 
interference with the internal management of the church without writ- 
ten permission from the Dutch embassy. To strengthen his position, 
Schmitt asked the Dutch government to make a policy statement that 
on the grounds of its status as an embassy church, it could not become 
Russian state property. The church was extra-territorial, and in Schmitt’s 
view it therefore enjoyed immunity. The church had had this special 
diplomatic status ever since 1842, when the Russian tsar recognised the 
Dutch church as an embassy church. The other local Reformed and 
Evangelical-Lutheran churches were under the authority and protection 
of the Russian state, but the Dutch church was placed explicitly under 
the immediate authority of the Dutch envoy.” Initially, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in the Netherlands responded with reservations. Issuing 
a government policy statement would be tricky—at that time the Dutch 
government categorically refused to recognise the Soviet government 
as the official Russian authorities. All they did was to advise Schmitt 


9 The history that led to the expropriation of the “church house” is documented 
in a letter by W. Kunst and J.C. Harmsen to the Ministry, 5-5-1922, and in a copy 
of a letter by Schmitt to “Wassili Jermolawitsch,” 5-6-1922, in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, 
folder 3. 

10 For the diplomatic status of the church, see PN. Holtrop, ‘De verandering in de 
staatkundige positie van de Hollandse Hervormde Kerk te Sint-Petersburg in 1842,’ 
in Holtrop et al., Hervormd in Sint-Petersburg (see above, n. 1), pp. 83-95. 
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to express his reservations about the Soviet claim of ownership of the 
church. But the Dutch ambassador in Stockholm, who temporarily 
took care of Dutch affairs in Russia, came to Schmitt’s assistance and 
wrote to the Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Schmitt believed 
that the policy statement could be of value in saving the church’s 
ownership, and that he felt that this was sufficient grounds for such a 
policy. Schmitt was instructed to inform the Russian authorities that 
he had been instructed by the Dutch government to reserve all rights to the 
Dutch church building in Petrograd for himself. 

However, while the Dutch authorities were still deciding how to 
respond to Schmitt’s request, the matter was concluded in Russia. 
Schmitt was forced to go through with the required procedure on pain 
of the sealing off of the church and the confiscation of its contents. 
On January 2, 1923, 32 church members met to appoint the required 
“group of twenty.” They in turn elected a new church council, of 
which Schmitt became chairman once more. They then had the church 
registered according to the stipulations of the Russian authorities. One 
month later, on February 3, 1923, Schmitt dutifully expressed the 
reservation the Dutch government had ordered him to make, in a let- 
ter to the ‘Commissariat for Foreign Affairs’ in Moscow. The Russian 
authorities of that time however turned a deaf ear to such formal 
actions—apparently Schmitt never received a response." 

From 1921, Schmitt was not only the chairman of the church council, 
but was also appointed by the Dutch government to represent the 
Dutch colony in St. Petersburg." He therefore not only represented the 
interests of his church with the authorities in The Hague, but also the 
interests of each of his compatriots. It is remarkable that, as a rule, 
the authorities in The Hague read his pleas for support and interven- 
tion for the Dutch church with interest while hardly taking any action, 
whereas pleas for emergency aid for the Dutch people in St. Petersburg 
could count on actual support. Aid in the form of food and clothes was 
given through the Dutch Red Cross, but as regards the church Schmitt 
would have to fend for himself: As it was, even after the registration 
of the Reformed congregation Schmitt struggled hard to save its right 


1! For the history of the registration of the church in 1922-23, see the correspondence 
in the period from 3-6-1922 until 10-2-1923 in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

For Schmitt’s tasks as the representative of the Dutch colony, see NA A- 
dos inv. 1662 (‘Repatriéring Nederlanders 1920-1922’), file ‘584° (“Dutch colony in 
Petrograd’). 
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to use the church hall at Nevsky Prospekt 20. The conditions for the 
church’s use of the church hall included their responsibility for its 
maintenance as well as an obligatory insurance, which the decimated 
group struggled to pay. Schmitt funded this partly out of his own 
pocket, and partly from the proceeds of the sale of some possessions 
of the Dutch church that were still in his care. These funds, however, 
only lasted for a short time. In 1923 Schmitt therefore poured out 
his trouble to the Dutch Red Cross, which promised a one-off gift of 
600 Dutch guilders, which would cover the church’s costs for several 
months. The Dutch Red Cross courier, however, failed to carry the 
sum across and it was only delivered a year later, in the summer of 
1924, through the mediating efforts of the Dutch envoy in Stockholm 
and the Swedish Red Cross. More financial aid could not be expected 
from these sources.'* 


Jesus Christ Congregation 


Even though the Dutch church under Schmitt’s leadership had man- 
aged with great effort to keep the right to use the church hall, this 
hall had hardly been in use as such since 1919 for lack of a minister. 
Arrangements were made with a minister of another local church for 
essential sacraments such as baptisms and marriages.” Schmitt feared 
that if the Russian authorities were to find out that the building was 
not being used, they would close it or allocate it to others, and that his 
beloved church might even be turned into a cinema. Another reason 
not to hand over the church hall was that it formed a link with the rest 
of the premises. The presence of the Dutch church in the property at 
Nevsky Prospekt 20 would put the congregation in a stronger position 
in any future legal proceedings involving the ownership of the premises 
than would be the case if no actual links remained. It was therefore 
important that somehow the church hall was used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Schmitt found a creative solution. On October 31, 1922, 
descendants of members of the foreign Protestant churches had started 


'S See the copy of a letter by Schmitt to ET. Mellema in Nijmegen, 7-11-1923, in 
NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

1t See the correspondence regarding this gift, dating from 5-7-1923 until 31-10- 
1924, in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

15 See above, n. 13. 
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a new Russian-speaking Protestant church with the name of ‘Jesus Christ 
Congregation.’ After their first service on November 19, 1922, in the 
Lutheran St.-Petrikirche, Schmitt agreed with them that they would 
meet in the disused Dutch church from then on. Schmitt made the 
building available every Sunday evening from 7 p.m., thereby keeping 
the Sunday morning free for use by the Dutch. Apparently he still had 
not given up hope that the Dutch would eventually would re-start their 
church services. The related group was allowed to use the church for 
free, but Schmitt did not wish to lose money either; therefore, the costs 
of lighting and heating were to be borne by the users. Schmitt also 
introduced some house rules for the guests. The young congregation 
was not allowed to use the Dutch envoy’s box pew, or to put religious 
statues, crucifixes, or any other religious images in the church. This ban 
on images was in accordance with the sober Reformed-Calvinistic tradi- 
tion of the Dutch church, but the Jesus Christ Congregation appeared 
to have inherited the more visually oriented Lutheran tradition and 
demanded the right to have an altar with image and crucifix. Schmitt 
had to give in by allowing these adaptations to the church. The Russian 
services were well attended. On Christian holy days the church, with 
its 372 seats, turned out to be too small. Apparently this non-foreign 
Protestant church was attractive, even though the services were led by 
ministers of other Protestant churches until 1927 for want of a minister 
of its own. We may assume that the small group of Dutch people took 
part in the services of this new congregation. Here we see that some 
church activity had returned to the premises at Nevsky Prospekt 20 in 
quite an unexpected way.'° 

During the period 1920-23 Schmitt kept up a lively correspondence 
with the Netherlands. In order to achieve his goal of safeguarding the 
Dutch property for better days, he incessantly requested diplomatic 
and financial support. He was able to send his correspondence via the 
Finnish authorities—the Finnish consulate-general at that time had its 
seat at Nevsky Prospekt 28—which would pass it on to the Dutch consul 
in Helsinki.” Via the embassy in Stockholm the messages reached the 


'% For an account of the agreement on the use of the church, see a quotation 


of Schmitt in the copy of a letter by Van Niftrik to the envoy in Stockholm, dated 
28-12-1922, in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. For the history of the ‘Jesus Christ 
Congregation’ in St. Petersburg, see W. Kahle, Geschichte der Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Gemeinden in der Sovietunion 1917-1938 (Leiden, 1974), pp. 251-3. 

17 See the letter to the Ministry, by the envoy in Stockholm, Sweerts de Landas, 
dated 12-12-1922, and the copy of a letter by Schmitt to W. Kunst, dated 10-5-1923, 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs in The Hague. They are still kept there, 
in the National Archives, and the present writer gratefully made use 
of them in preparing this article. But Schmitt’s contacts with abroad 
posed a serious risk. The GPU, the Russian secret service, found out 
about them and arrested Schmitt on New Year’s Eve in 1923. He was 
accused of espionage, illegal correspondence abroad and performing 
illegal consulate work. In view of Schmitt’s activities these allegations 
were not unfounded. For security reasons Schmitt had taken home all 
his current administration, both on behalf of the church and of the 
Dutch colony. This now worked against him. The files were found and 
confiscated during a house search. One exception was the proofs of 
confiscation of the church stocks, as Schmitt had already sent them to 
Finland for safekeeping.'” Schmitt was first deported to Jekaterinenburg 
in the Urals, but after being taken to Moscow he was deported to 
Finland on September 29, 1924. This relatively accommodating treat- 
ment was probably adopted because both the Dutch authorities and 
the German and British diplomatic services had put in a good word 
for Schmitt with the Russian government. Having regained his freedom 
outside Russian territory, Schmitt made sure that the deeds of owner- 
ship of the possessions of the Dutch church were passed on to the 
Dutch government,” which accepted them with thanks, deposited them 
with the other documents concerning the Dutch in St. Petersburg, and 
completely forgot about the file within a few years’ time.” 

Schmitt knew that he was running great risks while handling the 
affairs of the Dutch community in the early 1920s. For that reason he 
had put forward his fellow church council member Robert Becker as 
his replacement. After Schmitt’s arrest the Dutch authorities tried to 
approach Becker, who however categorically refused to correspond with 
anyone abroad, as did the other members of the Dutch church, for fear 
of sharing Schmitt’s fate.*! Cut off from the old motherland, from Dutch 


in NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

18 See above, n. 13. 

19 For the history of Schmitt’s imprisonment, see NA A-dos, inv. 1665, folder 7. 
This file also contains the deeds of ownership. 

2 As early as 1936 the Ministry had forgotten about the file. It unsuccessfully 
made enquiries about the archives of the church with both the archivist of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and with the diplomatic representatives in Tallinn and Copenhagen, 
although the answer could be found in this file in their own archives. See NA A-dos, 
inv. 1016, Ab3a, letters dated 2-10 and 12-10-1936. 

2! See the copies of letters by Schmitt to W. Kunst, dated 10-5-1923, by Van Niftrik 
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culture and any Dutch support, the church, whose identity was based 
on its Dutch inheritance, simply could not survive. Janitor Groes only 
once, in 1927, broke his silence by informing the diplomatic represen- 
tative in Helsinki, Mr. Chr.N,J. van Niftrik, that the Dutch church had 
ceased to exist because of a lack of funds and, more importantly, for 
lack of church members. Its archives were handed over to the Russian 
State archives.” After this, the church hall was initially used as a pup- 
pet theatre,” a use not far removed from Schmitt’s nightmare that the 
church would be turned into a cinema. 


Conclusion 


When assessing Schmitt’s fight for the survival of the Dutch church, we 
see that Schmitt’s approach was driven by an outlook of Naherwartung, 
to use a theological term. He lived in the expectation of a speedy 
return of all things to their old, familiar state. While waiting for this 
legal restoration, Schmitt tried as well as he could to keep and docu- 
ment his rights that had been violated. Again and again we see how 
Schmitt’s view on what was lawful was diametrically opposed to that 
of the Bolsheviks. When the safe was raided and the communion cups 
taken, Schmitt’s first thought was of drawing up an official report of 
the theft and of insisting on being given a receipt. Months after the 
“church house” had been expropriated, in late 1922, he tried at all 
costs to prevent the Dutch from having to acknowledge in writing that 
they had handed over the property. Even though Schmitt felt that the 
Soviets reigned unlawfully and unpredictably, he refused to stoop down 
to their level. He refused to give up his rights by signing the conveyance 
documents. Schmitt realised that the Soviets would ignore his legal 
documentation. However, he held on to the judicial system of before 
1917 as a form of resistance, to demonstrate that he did not recognise 
the Soviet judicial system and refused to believe in its future. Living with 
this Naherwartung that things would turn out well was a form of protest. 


to the envoy in Stockholm, dated 15-2-1924, and by John Tuneld, representative of 
the Swedish church in St. Petersburg, to Van Niftrik, 3-8-1924, in NA A-dos, inv. 
1663, folder 3. 

22 Copy of a letter by Van Niftrik to the envoy in Stockholm, dated 16-8-1927, in 
NA A-dos, inv. 1663, folder 3. 

> See Van Staalduine, ‘De neergang’ (see above, n. 1), p. 114, there n. 68. 
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This is why he felt that both the “church house” and the church hall 
had to be maintained in the expectation of the return of those who 
had been forced to emigrate. 

But Schmitt lost his fight. He first lost the church’s current assets and 
moveable property. ‘Then he lost the control over the “church house.” 
Even though he was prepared to run up great debts, he was unable 
to commission the necessary maintenance work of the premises, the 
Remonte. He saw them deteriorate considerably. For a while he kept the 
heart of the premises at Nevsky Prospekt 20, the church hall, but for 
lack of a definite successor even the use of the church hall was lost 
within a few years. All that remains of Schmitt’s battle is his paper legacy 
in the archives of the Dutch authorities. Here his letters, reports, and 
deeds remain, which he left for the Dutch church to re-claim its rights 
under post-communist rule. But even Schmitt’s efforts to deposit the 
rights of his church in The Hague were in vain. Schmitt’s inheritance 
has no heirs. There is no one left to claim Schmitt’s rights. Even if 
Schmitt’s legal system were to be recognised by post-communist Russia, 
the church no longer has any members. Whereas the church building 
itself is still there, as a church the Dutch Reformed Church has ceased 
to exist and has irrevocably become part of history. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN ST. PETERSBURG 


K. RunNDELL 


In the first years of St. Petersburg’s life as the new capital, merchant 
ships began to arrive in increasing numbers, attracted by the privileges 
granted by Peter the Great. Among them were many Englishmen, 
Protestants for whom there was no place of worship in Orthodox Russia. 
At first they rented a prayer house located on the Lower Embankment 
and belonging to the Count Boris Petrovich Sheremetev. In 1718 
the English ‘Trade Society, later known as the Russia Company and 
earlier known as the Muscovy Company, moved from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg and a year later Protestants invited Pastor Thomas Consett 
to come to the new capital to conduct church services. Three years 
later the British joined forces to purchase the house from the son of 
the deceased Boris Petrovich, Peter Borisovich Sheremetev. Since that 
time, until 1917, this house, no. 56 on the English Embankment, was 
the property of the Anglican Church. The first information on the 
church can be found in the Registry of Houses of 1738, where it is 
written that the plot had a main building on the embankment, with 
two cottages on the left and a basement and stables on the right. ‘The 
English citizens Wulf and Shifner occupied the two cottages. Judging 
from the surviving sketches the building had three floors and was one 
of the tallest and most elaborately decorated on the embankment. From 
the 1798 census we learn that the main part of the Anglican church 
consisted of a church hall and two rows of windows providing ample 
illumination. Balustrades surrounded the altar, in front of which there 
were four columns, a pulpit, and a staircase covered with carvings. 
The altar, pulpit, and staircase were all of mahogany. Above the altar 
there was a number of scrolls of the Ten Commandments, our Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Apostles Creed. There were places for the priests and 
church wardens and a special place for the British Ambassador and 
his entourage. There was also an organ. 

In 1815 the building had fallen into disrepair and it was decided to 
remodel the church. The old building was considered to be too nar- 
row and not large enough to hold more than 2,500 faithful Protestants. 
The talented classical architect, Giacomo Quarenghi, was engaged to 
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Fig. 8.1. Anglican church. 


rebuild the church. His building had three stories on the embankment 
side. Its facade was decorated with six columns joining the second and 
third floor windows. The pediment was decorated with three statues 
symbolising Faith, Hope, and Love. Lion figures, symbolising power and 
strength were placed on plinths in front of the entrance. The English 
rewarded the architect with a large sum of money and a vase with 
an engraved inscription marking the date of its completion in 1816. 
Fifty years later the church had again fallen into disrepair and a civil 
engineer, Feodor Karlovich Boltenhagen, was engaged. His project was 
confirmed on July 15, 1876. The architect kept the building’s general 
proportions but removed the third floor. Boltenhagen removed the 
upper windows allowing him to enlarge the second floor windows and 
set stained glass in them. These stained glass memorial windows have 
survived and provide a source of information about the life of the 
church. They were removed during the Soviet period but were stored 
and preserved and, hopefully, will one day be replaced in their original 
position. In the centre of the worship area is a niche with a built-in 
organ. ‘Today it is not only one of the oldest organs in Russia, but the 
only one built in England. It was built in 1877 by Brindley and Foster 
in Sheffield and was at the time the finest organ in Northern Europe. 
Sadly it has not been played for nearly 70 years. 
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In its day the Anglican church, known locally as the English Factory, 
had an electoral roll of over 2,500 members and everyone was expected 
to attend morning worship. There were three priests, who were accom- 
modated in the residential area on the ground floor, the worship area 
being located on the first floor. 

All this came to an end in 1917 when the priest in residence trans- 
ferred to Viborg (Viipuri), which was the second city in the newly 
independent country of Finland. He took with him the silver and 
vestments and, supposedly, the records and archives, and the church 
continued its activities until World War I again forced the church 
to move to Helsinki. Viborg was ceded, along with the rest of the 
Karelian Isthmus, to the Soviet Union at the Treaty of Paris in 1945. 
Since 1945 the spiritual needs of Anglicans in St. Petersburg were 
met through occasional visits from the Anglican chaplain in Helsinki, 
but there was no regular congregation until perestroika opened up the 
possibility again of congregational worship. On November 7, 1993, 
the anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the first 
Anglican celebration of the Eucharist took place in the conference hall 
of the ‘Open Christianity Society’ in Chernoretsky Pere’ulok. The Rev. 
Stuart Robertson celebrated and the Rev. Malcolm Rogers preached. 
The Church Warden of the Anglican chaplaincy in Helsinki and other 
members of the Helsinki Chaplaincy Council were present. Since that 
time the Anglican chaplaincy has been offered the use of, first, the 
Finnish Lutheran church and later the conference hall of the ecumenical 
foundation, Agora. At present it uses the Swedish Lutheran church. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 
OF HALLE PIETISTS IN RUSSIA 


M. FUNDAMINSKI 


Halle, a small town on the outskirts of the Principality of Brandenburg- 
Prussia (a kingdom since 1701), played a very important role in the 
German-Russian cultural contacts at the time of the early Enlight- 
enment at the end of the seventeenth and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth centuries. This role was associated with the activities of the 
Halle Pietists, who had their spiritual and organizational centre in the 
so-called Franckesche Stiftungen (‘Francke’s Institutions’), affiliated with 
the University of Halle. 

Pietism (from the word pietas, Latin for piety) was one of the most 
significant reform movements within German Protestantism after the 
Reformation, a movement which emerged in the seventeenth century 
and was linked with the names of Philipp Jacob Spener and August 
Hermann Francke. It was aimed against certain forms of scholasticism 
and stagnation, which the ideologists of Pietism observed in orthodox 
Lutheranism. Pietism emphasized the subjective moments of faith, 
which manifested themselves in the individual transformation (“second 
birth,” “awakening”) linked with “the inclusion of Christ into one’s daily 
life.” A significant role within the framework of Pietism was given to 
missionary and social practice. 

As a pastor and university professor, August Hermann Francke cre- 
ated a whole set of social, educational, and administrative institutions in 
Halle in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries with the aid 
of his students and followers. Those institutions comprised an orphan- 
age, several schools, a pedagogical college, a hospital, a pharmacy, a 
printing shop, a bookstore, and other businesses. Since the orphanage 
(Waisenhaus) was founded first and made the core of the whole structure, 
the entire set was called Das Waisenhaus (“The Orphanage’). The name 
Franckesche Stiftungen (‘Francke’s Institutions’) was adopted later in the 
nineteenth century. 

Francke and his followers saw their goal as bringing “true Christianity” 
to “yet unawake“ Christian and non-Christian peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and America by way of sermon and printed word. Special attention 
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was given to Russia, where the state religion was Orthodox Christianity. 
In Halle, they knew about the interest of the Russian Emperor Peter 
the Great in the West and his reforms, particularly his reform of the 
church. Pietists were hoping that at this time of transition, while things 
had not yet settled and reforms were underway, this process could be 
influenced in the spirit of rapprochement between the Russian and 
Lutheran churches. At the same time, certain efforts should be made 
to oppose similar attempts made by the Catholics. On the other hand, 
Francke considered Russia a “bridge to the East,” to Central Asia, 
India, and China where, in his opinion, unlimited opportunities for 
missionaries could present themselves. 

In this article I shall endeavour to show how, in the course of the 
Halle Pietists’ peaceful expansion into Russia, a specific communications 
network was formed and used as a significant tool. 


Establishing a network 


An important prerequisite for the realization of Francke’s plans was the 
availability of potential or existing allies and supporters of the ideas of 
Pietism in Russia. These were mostly foreigners, of the Lutheran con- 
fession, who came to Russia en masse during Peter the Great’s reforms: 
Dutch and German merchants, craftsmen, military men, and people 
from the educated class: doctors, engineers and scientists, artists and 
musicians, teachers, etc. A significant number of Swedish prisoners of 
war was added to this group during the Great Northern War. Many 
foreign specialists in the Russian service had attained high rank and 
gained considerable political influence in the country. Suffice it to 
mention the names of admiral Cornelius Cruys, Jacob Bruce, who was 
general field-marshal and the president of the Berg- and Manufacturing 
Collegiums, the generals Adam Weide and Ludwig Nikolaus Hallart, 
Colonel Johann Balthasar Campenhausen, etc. Court physicians such 
as Christian Bekker, Johann Justin Donnel, and Laurentius Blumentrost, 
and also Baron Heinrich von Huyssen, Prince Alexei’s tutor, belonged 
to the tsar’s inner circle. Most of them had links with Halle and the 
Halle Pietism. 

It was also important that Peter the Great, who was eager to learn 
all through his life and wanted his people to be educated, had a certain 
interest in Halle and in the system of education developed there, which 
at the time had the reputation of one of the most advanced in Europe. 
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Fig. 9.1. August Hermann Francke Fig. 9.2. Heinrich Wilhelm Ludolf 
(1663-1727). (1655-1712). 


The tsar was able to obtain information about the University of Halle 
and Francke’s Institutions from the people in his close circle. 

The pioneer in establishing contacts between Halle and Russia was 
Francke’s friend and advisor, a scholar and a diplomat in the British 
and Danish service, and a convinced Pietist, Heinrich Wilhelm Ludolf. 
As early as in the 1690s he made a long trip to Russia, during which 
he learned Russian well enough to be able to speak and write freely 
in Russian. He even compiled a textbook on contemporary Russian 
grammar, which was published in Oxford in 1696. Ludolf managed to 
set up contacts with many Russian statesmen close to Peter the Great 
(Fyodor St. Saltykov, Fyodor Al. Golovin, Andrei Yak. Hilkov, Andrei 
Art. Matveyev, Boris Iv. Kurakin, Adam Ad. Weide, and others).' He 
later corresponded with some of them, thus laying the foundation for 
a Pietistic foothold in Russia. 

As early as 1695, Ludolf offered Francke his program, which would 
cover religious guidance of Lutherans in the Russian service in the 
spirit of Pietism, as well as the advancement of Christianity among the 
Russian people. Peter the Great’s religious tolerance raised hopes of a 


! Joachim Tetzner, H.W. Ludolf und Russland (Berlin, 1955). 
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realization of the idea of the so-called ‘Universal Church’ in Russia. 
Francke’s reaction was enthusiastic, and in 1696 he sent his friend and 
student Justus Samuel Scharschmid to Moscow as an emissary, having 
provided him with the detailed instructions obtained from Ludolf, and 
letters of recommendation.” Scharschmid was later followed by tens of 
pastors and teachers from Halle who managed to find places for them- 
selves, not only in the Lutheran communities of Moscow and newly 
founded St. Petersburg, but also in many other cities in the vast Russian 
Empire, from Arkhangelsk to Astrakhan, from Riga to Tobolsk—nearly 
everywhere where more or less substantial Lutheran communities could 
be found. Their strategic goals in Russia included: Spreading the ideas 
of Pietism among Lutherans living in Russia and the “conquest” of the 
Lutheran communities; establishing contacts with the Russian Orthodox 
Church, for the purpose of integrating it into some kind of ‘Universal 
Church’; and conducting missionary activities among the non-Christian 
peoples of Russia and neighbouring countries. 

Penetrating the Lutheran communities was far from easy and some- 
times met with bitter resistance on the part of supporters of Lutheran 
orthodoxy; however, each success, however minor, brought new connec- 
tions, created new followers and ensured a foothold for a new offensive. 
One circumstance was especially helpful for the Pietists—many of them 
became teachers and preachers in the houses of prominent Russian 
statesmen of Lutheran confession, who usually held leading positions 
in the Lutheran communities and had significant influence. On the 
other hand, service in the houses of prominent political and military 
figures provided access to the highest political spheres (for instance, 
General Weide’s chaplain Christoph Eberhard met twice with Peter the 
Great). Such service also gave an opportunity to acquire information 
that otherwise was hard to obtain. 

Having established contacts with Peter the Great’s state and military 
elite, Francke tried to exercise influence through them. For instance, 
in 1717 he approached General Weide, at the time the commanding 
officer in Mecklenburg, urging him to be humane with the population 
there. Two years later he pleaded with Weide to improve the situation 
of the Swedish prisoners of war, who were concentrated in Moscow 


2 Günter Rosenfeld, ‘Justus Samuel Scharschmid und seine Bedeutung für die deut- 
sche Rußlandkunde am Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts,’ Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschafl 
6 (1954), 866-902. 
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and Siberia and on the Solovetsk Islands.’ These Swedish prisoners of 
war, many of whom were under the influence of Pietism, were also 
engaged in the Pietists’ communications network. 

At the same time, efforts were made to have Russian dignitaries send 
their sons to study at Halle. Peter the Great, on his part, encouraged 
sending young men from the noble families to study at the University 
and Francke’s educational institutions in Halle. We may list here some 
young men who took advantage of this opportunity: sons of admiral 
Fyodor Apraksin, the president of the Foreign Affairs Collegium, 
Fyodor Golovin, the vice-president of the same Collegium, Peter 
Shafirov, court physician Laurentius Blumentrost, the brother of the 
Russian ambassador in Berlin, Aleksander Golovkin, and General 
Franz Lefort’s nephew. Along with young men from high society, people 
from other social ranks also came to Halle from Russia. Among them 
were the sons of foreign manufacturers (Peter Müller, Mattias Winius, 
Georg Bossre, and Johannes Schwedten), Gaspar Matthias Rodde, an 
orphaned young man from a Narva merchant’s family, the Ukrainian 
student Symon Todorsky, and some baptised boys from Bashkiria and 
Kalmykia: Enos (Magomet), Gerson, and Adam. Of the dignitaries’ 
sons only Blumentrost’s retained their closeness to Pietism in the sub- 
sequent years; however, the ties of young men from the lower classes 
with Pietism remained strong. 

In Russia, the Pietistic pastor Ernest Glück, who could be consid- 
ered Peter the Great’s “adopted father-in-law” (Martha Skavronskaya, 
the future Empress Catherine I, was raised in his house), founded the 
first Gymnasium (grammar school) in Moscow, the teachers of which 
for the most part came from Halle. Institutions similar to Francke’s 
orphanage in Halle were founded in Narva, Astrakhan, and Tobolsk. 
In other words, school and home education, along with religious and 
spiritual guidance, was one of the main trends in the Halle Pietists’ 
activities in Russia. 


3 Joachim Tetzner, ‘Russica in den Anlagen zum Tagebuch A.H. Francke, in 
Deutsch-Slawische Wechselseitigkeit in sieben Jahrhunderten, ed. J. Tetzner (Berlin, 1956), pp. 
193-209, there p. 203. 
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Link with Halle’s worldwide network 


Thus, thanks to the influx of people from Halle who maintained cor- 
respondence with Halle and vice versa, a communications network of 
sorts emerged, which enabled information exchange and coordination 
of efforts by the Halle Pietists in Russia. It is important to emphasize 
that Francke’s disciples had a desire for spiritual contacts with him and 
with the circle of their comrades. Having been separated from their 
“rebirth place” in Halle, they turned to correspondence to maintain 
these contacts. Russia was no exception, and Pietists there used to 
send long letters to Halle to Francke himself, and to each other. That 
is, contacts were maintained not only between Russian Pietists and 
Halle, but also between Pietists within Russia. It often happened that 
those who received correspondence made copies of the letters, or brief 
extracts, and sent them out to those who might be interested. August 
Hermann Francke and his son and successor Gothilf August Francke 
often discussed these letters and their answers with their students and 
assistants—the evidence of this is in August Hermann Francke’s diary. 
This was one of the ways to form strategic and tactical decisions. 

Francke not only corresponded with his former students living in 
Russia, but also with some influential figures, like Baron Heinrich Von 
Huyssen, Russia’s envoy in Berlin, Aleksandr Golovkin, and Archbishop 
Feofan Prokopovich. He received letters from the Swedish prisoners 
of war mentioned earlier, and also from the active members of the 
Lutheran communities in Russian cities and towns. Francke’s circle was 
not only interested in obtaining news from Russia, but also in acquiring 
more fundamental knowledge about the country through books and 
other sources. Russian books, manuscripts’, and various rarities (coins, 
samples of clothing, and household items), which were sent by J.S. 
Scharschmid, C.M. Rodde, P. Müller, J.Ch. Büttner, and others, came 
to the Library and Kunstkammer of the ‘Orphanage.’ In evaluating the 
scale of this communications network one should keep in mind that 
today the archives of Francke’s Institutions in Halle preserve letters from 
more than 250 persons who lived in Russia in the eighteenth century 
or had some connection with that country. 


* Michail Fundaminski, Die Russica-Sammlung der Franckeschen Stiftungen zu Halle: Aus der 
Geschichte der deutsch-russischen kulturellen Beziehungen im 18. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 1997). 

° Thomas J. Müller-Bahlke and Klaus E. Göltz, Die Wunderkammer. Die Kunst- und 
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Halle’s contacts with Russia should not be viewed as purely bilateral 
relations. In fact, the Pietists’ communications network in Russia was 
only part of the international network that encompassed all German- 
speaking territories, as well as Hungary, Czechia, Poland, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, England, and Greece in Europe, in India 
the joint Danish and Halle mission post at Tranquebar, and in North 
America the German Lutheran colonies in Georgia and Pennsylvania. 
How this network was implemented in practice can be seen when we 
take the Tranquebar mission as an example. Missionaries’ letters and 
reports coming to Halle were published there in a special periodical 
publication known as Ost-Indische Missions-Berichte | Reports of the East- 
Indies Mission], or Hallesche Berichte {Halle Reports]. The goal of this 
publication was to tell the widest possible Lutheran audience about the 
mission’s goal, its successes and setbacks, and to help raise funds to sup- 
port the mission’s operation. These “Halle Reports” were circulated in 
Russia as well. For instance, the Astrakhan pastor Georg Friedrich Weise 
was so impressed by the publication that he not only raised funds among 
his congregation to support the mission (it was possible, for instance, 
to pay the mission’s expenses for a Tamil boy, a so-called “godson”), 
but he also started a correspondence with the missionaries.° Theophil 
Siegfried Bayer, a professor at the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
and a former Halle student, also corresponded with the Tranquebar 
mission. Sometimes the most curious and unusual things happened. 
For instance, the English Factory pastor in St. Petersburg ‘Thomas 
Consett, who knew Russian, had collected an excellent Russian library 
and written a book about Russia during Peter the Great’s reforms; 
he left St. Petersburg in 1727 and went to Madras as an East-Indies 
Company pastor. He died there of malaria in 1730, but before his 
death he befriended a missionary from Halle by the name of Benjamin 
Schultze. Schultze helped Consett’s widow to auction the late pastor’s 
books to raise money for her return to England. For obvious reasons, no 
buyer could be found in Madras for the Russian books, and, thanks to 
Schultze, they eventually came to the library of the Halle Orphanage 
to form probably the best part of its “Russian collection.” 


ê Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen Halle, C 498: 2a, 3a. 
7 Michail Fundaminski, “The Books from Thomas Consett’s Library in the Francke- 
sche Stiftungen Collection Halle,’ Oxford Slavonik Papers 29 (1996), 8-22. 
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The British Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (hereafter 
SPCK) also played an important role in the foreign contacts of the 
Halle Pietists. This Society (still existing today) was an ecumenical 
movement rather than a Pietistic one, but it was eager to support all 
projects promoting Christianity, including those in the territory of the 
Russian Empire. Not only did the SPCK provide financial support for 
many Pietists’ projects, but it also helped the spread of publications 
by organizing their distribution from England to various parts of the 
world. Sometimes the SPCK helped by sending its own books. For 
instance, to support the Pietists’ efforts to start missionary activities in 
the Persian territories, which at the moment were a part of the Russian 
Empire, the SPCK provided the New Testament in Arabic, printed in 
1721 and paid for by the British Royal Family.’ 


Translating Arndt’s Vier Bücher vom wahren Christentum 


How this communications network functioned can be clearly seen from 
the history of distribution of Pietistic literature in Russia. It concerned 
books printed in German as well as in Russian. The Halle Orphanage 
had its own printing shop and it was actively involved in publishing 
religious literature. Publishing and distribution of books were considered 
an activity that could occasionally yield some income, but the primary 
goal was the promotion of the ideas of Pietism. 

As early as the end of the seventeenth century books from Halle, 
along with traditional exports, like medicine, were brought to Russia.” 
At first, transport was arranged through trade representatives, like 
Kaspar Adolf Rodde in Arkhangelsk, later the pastors of the Lutheran 
communities, who had links with Halle, took over (Philipp Michaelis in 
Arkhangelsk, Justus Samuel Scharschmid and Ulrich Theodor Roloff in 
Moscow, Wilhelm Tolle and Heinrich Gottlieb Nazzius in St. Petersburg, 
etc.). Obviously, books written in foreign languages were sent for sale. 

With Ludolf’s help, the Halle Orphanage printing shop obtained 
Russian typefaces in 1704, which enabled Pictists to start publishing in 


® See Ernst Benz, ‘Die Beziehungen des August-Hermann-Francke-Kreises zu 
den Ostslawen,’ in Festschrift für Dmitro Cyzevskyj zum Geburtstag am 23. März 1954, ed. 
M. Fasmer (Berlin, 1954), pp. 76-99. 

? Bruno Lammel, ‘Der Russlandhandel der Franckeschen Stiftungen im ersten Viertel 
des 18. Jahrhunderts,’ in Deutsch-slawische Wechselseitigkeit (see above, n. 3), pp. 190-1. 
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Russian; the most significant of these publications was a Russian edition 
of Vier Bücher vom wahren Christentum |Four Books of ‘True Christianity] 
by Johann Arndt, one of the fundamental books on Pietism. Francke 
attached great importance to this work and hoped to acquaint Russian 
readers with it. In 1698, he gave a copy of this edition to Fyodor 
Stepanovich Saltykov, a young Russian nobleman, who, on Ludolf’s 
recommendation, visited Halle on his way to Holland where he went 
to study navigation.’ 

The first translation of this book into Russian was made in 1710 by 
one of Francke’s students, Johann Werner Paus, a teacher in pastor 
Glück’s Moscow Gymnasium. Pastor Kaspar Matthias Rodde from 
Narva later asserted that the man who encouraged Paus to do the 
translation and paid for the work was another of Francke’s followers, 
the owner of ironworks near Moscow, Peter Miller!’ In 1721, letters 
were exchanged between Francke and Baron von Huyssen about 
publishing this translation in Halle, but at that time Francke did not 
dare to start so costly and risky a project without sufficient funds and 
guarantees for the distribution of the book.'? However, he did not 
abandon this idea altogether and continued seeking advice on it. In the 
archives of Francke’s Institutions at Halle there is a letter from Albrecht 
Anton Vierort, a chaplain assigned to General L.N. Hallart’s division, 
to Francke, of July 1722, where he points out that publishing such a 
book not only required the endorsement of Archbishop Prokopovich, 
but also the official approval of the Holy Synod." 

Meanwhile, pastor Rodde, who knew Russian very well and did not 
think much of Paus’s translation, started his own, and by 1731 he had 
finished several chapters from Arndt’s book. He sent this translation 
to his friend, the head of The Orphanage publications department 
and an aide to Francke, Johann Heinrich Grischow. He also reported 
to the SPCK about his translation, of which there is a record in the 
Society minutes.'* 


10 Dm. Cyzevskyj, ‘Zu den Beziehungen des A.H. Francke-Kreises zu den Ostslaven,’ 
Kyrios 4 (1939-40), 287-8. 

1! Archiv Rossi’iskoi Akademii Nauk S. Peterburg, 784, 2, 5, 1. 60v. See also E. Winter, 
Halle als Ausgangspunkt der deutschen Rußlandkunde im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1953), 
p- 231. 
'? Letter from A.H. Francke to H. von Huyssen, 9-6-1721, in Archiv der Francke- 
schen Stiftungen Halle, A 175:129. 

'® As cited in Winter, Rußlandkunde (see above, n. 11), p. 232. 

14 Qf. Benz, ‘Beziehungen’ (see above, n. 8), p. 82. 
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A Ukrainian student of theology, Simeon ‘Todorsky, a future bishop 
and a member of the Holy Synod, lived in Halle at the time. He had 
already prepared several Russian translations of small Pietistic works 
for publication. Gothilf August Francke showed Rodde’s translations 
to him, since he was a native Russian speaker. ‘Todorsky found some 
errors in Rodde’s translation, but was so inspired by Arndt’s book that 
he took it upon himself to translate it. Rodde recognized that Todorsky’s 
translation was superior to his own and later actively assisted in rais- 
ing funds for the printing and distribution of Arndt’s book in Russia. 
However, prior to printing, Francke junior wanted to ensure the sup- 
port of influential people in Russia. Therefore, pastor Rodde, and later 
Francke himself, too, wrote letters to their common friend Th.S. Bayer, 
professor at the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, and asked him to 
find out privately whether Archbishop Feofan Prokopovich foresaw any 
obstacles when distributing such a book in Russia.” In 1734, a notice 
was published in the Hamburgische Zeitung about this translation being 
in preparation, indicating that the book was going to be published 
with the support of Archbishop Feofan Prokopovich.'® This notice was 
probably brought to the attention of the archbishop and caused his 
discontent, since, having so many powerful enemies in church circles, 
he did not want to advertise his connections with the Protestants, and 
moreover did not want to appear as a sympathizer of “the Lutheran 
heresy” in Russia. On his request, the Academy of Sciences, which 
was the publisher of the Sanktpetersburger Zeitung [the newspaper “St. 
Petersburg News”], published a refutation of the notice in December 
1734." Furthermore, Prokopovich advised not to print either the name 
of the author or the place of publication." 

‘To raise the funds needed for the publication of the book (it required 
a 700-Taler investment) Gothilf August Francke in early 1734 pub- 
lished an Avertissement [Address] to followers in all countries, calling on 
them to contribute money for this “righteous cause.”'’ Apparently, the 
required funds were raised (some help was provided by the SPCK), 


' Archiv Rossi’iskoi Akademii Nauk S. Peterburg, 784, 2, 4, 1. 107-8; 784, 2, 5, 
l. 180. 

'© Winter, Rußlandkunde (see above, n. 11), p. 233. 

17 Letopis’ Rossi’iskoi Akademii Nauk, T. 1 (1724-1802), p. 145. 

'8 Winter, Rußlandkunde (see above, n. 11), p. 233. 

19 Ibid., pp. 403-5. 
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Fig. 9.3. Johann Arndt (1555-1621). Fig. 9.4. Gotthilf August Francke 
(1696-1769). 


because, in 1735, 2,000 to 3,000 copies were printed (according to an 
estimate by Eduard Winter), a huge circulation at that time.” Due to 
some misunderstanding, the book was printed with the author’s name 
and place of printing (Halle) on the title page, which the publishers 
had been careful enough to avoid in the earlier Russian publications. It 
appears that in his letter to Rodde, which is not available to us, Bayer 
pointed out this mistake; this gave the enemies within the Orthodox 
Church an opportunity for a rapprochement with Protestants to talk 
about ideological conspiracies originating abroad. Rodde in his answer 
recognized this mistake, but wrote that he believed in God’s help.” 
Future developments were to show that those who had called for cau- 
tion were right. The Pietistic circles in Russia mobilized all their sup- 
porters to create favourable conditions for distributing Arndt’s book in 
Russia. In their efforts to distribute the book, the Lutheran pastor in St. 
Petersburg, Heinrich Gottlieb Nazzius, together with the Moscow manu- 
facturer Peter Müller and the president of the Academy of Sciences, 
‚Johann Albrecht von Korf, tried to ensure support from Prokopovich, 


2 Thid., pp. 233-4. 
2! Archiv Rossi’iskoi Akademii Nauk S. Peterburg, 784, 2, 5, 1. 70. 
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Anna loannovna’s powerful minion Biron, and even Empress Anna 
Ioannovna herself.” In the years 1736-43 the translation of Arndt’s 
“True Christianity” was distributed in Russia by the Pietists; however, 
in 1743, during the reign of Empress Elisabeth I, it was banned by 
a special edict, since the Holy Synod had not given its approval for 
printing.” The tragedy of the Russian translator of the book, Simeon 
Todorsky, who at the time was already a religion teacher to the future 
Emperor Peter III, was that as a member of the Synod he had to vote 
in favour of the banning of the book he had translated. Although the 
book had been printed without the translator’s name, the rumours 
about Todorsky’s role in its publication leaked to Russia, which was 
very dangerous for him. In any event, he had to send a request to his 
friends in Halle to “save him from many troubles” by confirming that 
the edition of “True Christianity” was printed in Halle by commission 
of Archbishop Feofan Prokopovich and with the financial support of 
Empress Anna loannovna, who allegedly had allocated 500 rubles for 
this purpose.** 

Thus, the story of the translation, publication, promotion, and dis- 
tribution of Arndt’s book in Russia clearly demonstrates how, when 
the need arose, the communications network of the Halle Pietists in 
Russia and abroad was set in motion to reach a specific goal. In this 
case, active correspondence was set up between Halle, Berlin (where 
G.A. Francke often stayed for long), London, St. Petersburg, ‘Tsarskoye 
Selo, Narwa, Moscow, and other cities of the Russian Empire; very 
often also personal meetings took place among them. Funds were 
donated by SPCK, and by private persons from all around Europe. 
However, this well-tuned communication system did not function on its 
own. To maintain it, some influence from the centre, i.e., from Halle, 
was required. After the death of Gothilf August Francke (1769) this 
influence became weaker, and by the end of the eighteenth century it 
disappeared altogether. 


#2 Winter, Rußlandkunde (see above, n. 11), pp. 408-9. 
° PSZ [Compilation of Laws] (St. Petersburg, 1830), T. 11, no. 8832. 
>! Cf. Winter, Rußlandkunde (see above, n. 11), p. 419. 
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Contribution to the cultural development of Russia 


Evaluating the results of implementation of the program developed 
by Pietists for Russia, one should admit that they did indeed manage 
to assign pastors sharing the ideas of Pietism to the major Lutheran 
communities of the country. However, this success did not last—by the 
end of the eighteenth century the number of Halle loyalists in con- 
gregations began to decrease, and since 1802 the education of pastors 
was concentrated in the newly founded University at Derpt (Dorpat, 
today’s Tartu).?? Hopes for a rapprochement to the Orthodox Church 
had proved to be utopian—those hopes were based on wishful thinking 
and insufficient knowledge of the situation in Russia and in the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Missionary efforts in Russia and in neighbouring 
countries had also proved unsuccessful. What turned out to be much 
more important was the “by-products”—activities in the cultural and 
educational areas, the original reason for the export of educated spe- 
cialists from Halle. Through the followers of Pietism among home 
teachers, teachers in various schools, both civil and military, doctors, 
scholars, and travellers, many of whom were to a lesser or greater 
extent integrated into the communications network, an influence was 
exerted upon spiritual life in Russia, and therefore, a contribution was 
made to the cultural development of the country. 


* Erik Amburger, Die Pastoren der evangelischen Kirchen Rußlands vom Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts bis 1937. Ein biographisches Lexikon (Erlangen, 1998), pp. 36-41. 


HERRNHUT AND RUSSIA: ARCHIVAL RECORDS ON 
MORAVIAN ACTIVITY IN RUSSIA FROM THE UNITY 
ARCHIVES IN HERRNHUT, GERMANY 


PM. PEUCKER 


The founding of Sarepta 


In 1891 a dramatic decision was taken by the Unity Elders’ Conference 
(UEC), the leading committee of the worldwide Moravian Church. In 
the manor house of Berthelsdorf near Herrnhut, seat of the UEC, it 
was decided to call back all church officials serving in the most eastern 
Moravian settlement of Sarepta on the Wolga River. By calling them 
back to Germany the rift between the Sarepta community and the 
Unitas Fratrum was complete; in the following year the official separation 
of Sarepta from the Unity was declared. Church membership of the 
inhabitants was terminated and the archives of the Sarepta community 
were transferred to Herrnhut, where they were added to the collections 
of the Unity Archives. 

Before we take a closer look at the Sarepta records and at the other 
records concerning Russia in Herrnhut, we have to define who the 
Moravians were. The Moravian Church is the English name for a 
group that in other languages is known as the Unity of the Brethren, 
Briidergemeine or Eglise des Frères, probably the name Herrnhuters is even 
more familiar. What today is an established Protestant church with 
branches in 30 countries on five continents started as a controversial 
religious movement in the eighteenth century. In 1722, Protestant 
refugees settled on the estate of Nikolaus Ludwig Count Zinzendorf 
(1700-60), founding the community of Herrnhut. Under the leadership 
of Zinzendorf the Moravians (so named after the country of origin of 
some of the first settlers) developed their own form of piety that drew 
from many different sources including Lutheranism, German Pietism, 
medieval mysticism, and the traditions of the ancient Unitas Fratrum. 
Central to their ideas was a personal surrender to Christ whose suffering 
and death on the cross was to touch the heart of every Christian. Within 
a few years, Moravians founded Christian communities in Europe and 
America and started mission stations in distant corners of the globe. 
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Fig. 10.1. Nikolaus Ludwig Count Zinzendorf (1700-60). 


Interest in Eastern Europe, and more specifically in Russia, among 
Zinzendorf and other Moravians can be traced back to the 17308." 
Zinzendorf sent David Nitschmann to St. Petersburg in 1735 to make 
inquiries concerning Russia: “What does it look like there? What can 


! On Sarepta, see Herwig Hafa, Die Brüdergemeine Sarepta. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Wolgadeutschtums (Breslau, 1936); Alexander Glitsch, Geschichte der Brüdergemeine Sarepta 
im östlichen Russland während ihres hundertjährigen Bestehens (Niesky, 1865); Werner Jäckh, 
‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Wolgadeutschtums. Anfang und Ende der Kolonie 
Sarepta, in Die Kirchen und das religiöse Leben der Rußlanddeutschen, ed. Joseph Schnurr 
(Stuttgart, 1972), pp. 461-7. 
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be done for the Saviour?”’ And when Nitschmann returned he reported 
to the Count that “it might be worth the effort to send people [to the 
Kalmyks].” Several attempts were undertaken to begin missionary 
work among the Kalmyks, but they proved unsuccessful. It was not 
until after Zinzendorf’s death in 1760 that Moravian activity in Russia 
developed. While encouraging foreigners to settle in Russia Catherine 
the Great invited the Moravians to establish a colony in Russia. The 
tsarina donated a house in St. Petersburg to the Moravians to serve as 
a residence for the agent of the Moravian Church, as accommodation 
for the colonists travelling from Germany on to the new colony, and as 
location of a Moravian society to be formed in the Russian capital. In 
the spring of 1767 Catherine signed the deed of a donation granting 
land and certain privileges to the Moravians for their colony on the 
Wolga. This magnificent letter written on parchment and bound in 
green velvet with the seal of the tsarina was sent to the Unity Elders 
who immediately placed it in the Unity Archives where it has been one 
of its treasures ever since.” 

Even before the text of the final agreement was signed, a group of 
Moravian colonists travelled to Russia in 1765. They chose a large 
plot of land on the Sarpa creek, which flows into the Wolga from the 
West. The name Sarpa inspired them to name the new settlement 
Sarepta, called after the biblical Sarepta (1 Kings 17,7-24; Luke 4,26). 
Construction of the community’s first house began in September, 
1765. In the years to follow a typical Moravian planned settlement 
was constructed: straight streets leading to a central square, with the 
main congregational buildings organized along the square. ‘These struc- 
tures included the church, houses for the single brothers, single sisters 
and widows, a shop, and houses for the minister and for the warden. 
Privileges granted by the tsarina to the Moravians included autonomy 
of police authority, freedom of industry and commerce, free trade, and 
exemption from military service. Permission for missionary work (the 
sole reason the Moravians began a community in this part of Russia!) 
was based on a tacit agreement. 


> Quoted by Karl Müller, Das erste Missionsjahrhundert [200 Jahre Brüdermission, ed. 
K. Müller and A. Schulze 1] (Herrnhut, 1931), p. 247. 

3 Winfred A. Kohls, ‘Der Donationsbrief der russischen Kaiserin Katharina II 
vom 27. März/7. April 1767 für Sarepta,’ Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift für Geschichte und 
Gegenwartsfragen der Brüdergemeine 19/20 (1987), 7-66. 
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We cannot describe the history of Sarepta in detail, but what should 
be made clear is that the missionary work was not a success. The 
Kalmyks were a tribe of nomads who did not remain in one place for 
very long and who did not want to give up their Buddhist religion. 
Sarepta became foremost an industrial community. A well-known prod- 
uct of Sarepta was Glitsch mustard. Moravians were also involved with 
tobacco and textiles products. The Sarepta Moravians did, however, 
have religious influence on other Germans in the Wolga region. Visiting 
ministers travelled around from Sarepta and gave spiritual encourage- 
ment to hundreds of Wolga Germans. 

Several factors played a role in the decline of the Moravian com- 
munity of Sarepta. The most immediate cause for its dissolution was 
interference by the government in the management of church proper- 
ties in 1891. Because of a new statute for Sarepta drawn up in 1877, 
two constitutions with overlapping provisions co-existed: the political 
constitution gave all inhabitants of Sarepta influence on all matters, 
but the church constitution allowed only Moravian members to have 
a say about church property. In 1891 the government administration 
in Saratov declared the properties of the Moravian Church commu- 
nal property, to be managed by the political community of Sarepta. 
During the first decades after the founding of Sarepta all community 
inhabitants had been members of the church, but this had changed 
during the latter decades of the nineteenth century. For Moravian ofh- 
cials this decree proved unacceptable and was regarded as confiscation 
of church property. The ministers and warden requested to be called 
back by the Unity leaders in Germany. Agreeing to this request, the 
Unity Elders terminated the status of Sarepta as a Moravian Church 
and two years later the remaining inhabitants of Sarepta joined the 
Russian Lutheran Church. 


The Sarepta archwes in Herrnhut 


Since Sarepta was no longer a Moravian community, church records 
were sent to Herrnhut where they were handed over to the Unity 
Archives. The archivist at that time, Alexander Glitsch, happened to 
have been born in Sarepta and as a former member of the Sarepta 
Moravian Church he eagerly started to catalogue the papers received 
from his former home congregation. Let us examine what the Sarepta 
archives actually contained. 
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The Sarepta archives were quite extensive; in fact, two extra cabinets 
had to be purchased? in order to store all the documents, even after 
removing all unneeded material, for example documents concerning the 
general Moravian Church of which copies already existed in the Unity 
Archives. A catalogue from 1866 informs us about the original state of 
the Sarepta archives 25 years before the congregation was disbanded.’ 
The very detailed catalogue was divided into three parts: A. General 
Records, B. Records Concerning Sarepta, and C. Miscellaneous. 

The General Records mainly included minutes from synods held in 
Germany, circular letters from the Unity Elders’ Conference and the 
Gemeinnachrichten or Unity News (the official church magazine, published 
in manuscript form). Interesting elements found in this part of the 
archives were the personal papers of Johann Nitschmann (1712-83), 
the first Moravian minister in Sarepta, who possessed a collection of 
letters, documents from various Moravian sources, and a collection of 
papers on Moravian activities in the Baltic States. 

Group B contained records on the congregation in Sarepta and its 
contacts among both the Kalmyks and the Wolga Germans. Primarily, 
there are the diaries of Sarepta in which the minister carefully recorded 
all important events of the community. The archives also contained the 
minutes of the local Elders’ Conference, the Board of Trustees, and 
the correspondence of these two boards. There was a collection of 
“memoirs,” concerning practically every member of the congregation. 
These autobiographies were read at the funeral services of members 
who passed away and were afterwards placed in the archive. There 
were also correspondences with various groups of people in the region 
who sympathized with the Moravians, combined with reports from 
Moravian preachers who visited those groups. 

Group C contained a variety of materials that did not really relate 
to the archives but was considered too valuable to discard. In my 
judgement, most of the archive material that came from Sarepta is 
still in Herrnhut; the only problem is that it is no longer contained in 
one collection. Archivist Glitsch, not knowing the archiving principles 
that were becoming generally accepted in his days, believed he should 
separate the Sarepta papers, placing each document in its proper place 
within the larger collection of the Unity Archives. Thus Glitsch already 


* Report by the Unity Archivist to the General Synod, 1899. 
> Catalog des Gemein-Archivs in Sarepta, 1866, R.12.A.a.51. 
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combined papers on Sarepta within the collection (1.e., from the Unity 
Elders’ Conference) with records from the congregational archives. 
Archivists refer to this as arranging according to the principle of perti- 
nence, regardless of the provenance of the records and of their original 
order. Looking through the 1866 archives catalogue one finds that the 
Sarepta archives were particularly valuable and detailed. The existence 
of a well-organized archive in this isolated corner of the world could 
be considered quite remarkable, but it certainly is also characteristic 
for the Moravians at that time. 

Ever since the spiritual awakening that took place in Berthelsdorf 
on August 13, 1727, Moravians have considered their history as the 
account of God’s interaction with mankind. In some sense, they saw 
their history as a continuation of the biblical stories and felt obliged 
to document this. They began writing the Herrnhut Diary, a daily 
account of the occurrences in this young settlement of religious refu- 
gees. With the spread of Moravians to other places in Europe and 
overseas, a communications’ network developed. The congregations and 
mission stations communicated with each other, wanting the others to 
be informed of God’s deeds. The communications network was well 
structured: the hierarchical organization of the world-wide Moravian 
Church that existed until the Second World War originated during 
Zinzendorf’s time. The leaders of the Church wanted to be both 
informed and involved in the decision-making process. For most of its 
existence, this Directorate, the Unity Elders’ Conference, was situated 
in Berthelsdorf near Herrnhut, and from this rural village ruled the 
ever-growing Unity. Every congregation and missionary corresponded 
with the Unity Elders’ Conference, filed monthly (and later annual) 
reports, and left important problems and decisions to the Unity Elders. 
All this—the desire to document the unique Moravian history, the 
need to communicate with other Moravians around the world, and 
the centralized administration of the Church—resulted in a flow of 
written material between Moravian centres. But an active communi- 
cations network does not necessarily result in the preservation of the 
material. Not only did the Moravians write down a lot, they also had 
the foresight to preserve the actual papers. 

Because Moravians considered their history to be something extraor- 
dinary, they respectfully retained their documents. ‘This archival tradition 
is also connected with Count Zinzendorf himself. Zinzendorf, owner of 
the estate upon which Herrnhut was founded, became the undisputed 
leader of the Moravian movement until he died in 1760. As a man 
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of high nobility, he understood the importance of keeping records, 
having been trained in law, a profession where documents need to be 
archived. Zinzendorf, who never stayed in one place for very long, left 
portions of his personal files in Herrnhut, Marienborn, London, and 
Zeist (the Netherlands). After his death his successors wanted to col- 
lect these materials and move them to one place, making the contents 
available for assisting future decision-making and keeping them out 
of unauthorized hands. The first General Synod after Zinzendorf’s 
death, held in 1764, established the founding of the Unity Archives as 
the main archives for the worldwide Moravian Church. ‘These archives 
were to house the collections of all material pertaining to the central 
institutions of the Moravian Church (not the local congregations), 
placing them under one roof, sorting them and cataloguing them. 
The position of Unity Archivist was also created and ever since, an 
archivist has been responsible for this collection, myself being Unity 
Archivist number 17. 

Within two years after the founding of the Unity Archives, a four- 
volume manuscript catalogue, summarizing the contents of every file 
and noting down the location of cach file in one of the original 23 
filing cabinets, was finished. Completing such a catalogue within such 
a short period of time is every archivist’s dream, for only then is it 
possible for archives to be utilized. They were used foremost by the 
administration of the Church, but also by historians. Upon the death 
of Zinzendorf, the great leader of the first four decades of the renewed 
Unitas Fratrum, Moravians realized that the first phase of their history 
had ended. They looked back upon their history as something to be 
grateful for and as something that needed to be recorded and made 
available to others, so that they could be inspired by the work of God 
through the Moravians. Several brothers were appointed to write studies 
on Moravian history. Christlicb Suter, Moravian minister at Sarepta 
and also later Unity Archivist, wrote a history of the first ten years of 
Sarepta, which he finished around 1780.° 

The Unity Archives were originally were founded and housed in Zeist 
in the Netherlands, but they did not remain there for long. In 1801 they 
were moved to Barby (near Magdeburg, Germany) to the same castle 


ê Christlieb Suter, ‘Geschichte des Etablissement’s der Evangelischen Brüder zu 
Sarepta in dem (damals) Astrachischen Gouvernemant von den ersten 10 Jahren (in 
zwey Banden),’ MS [ca. 1780], 720 pp. A printed edition of this work, of which the 
manuscript came to Herrnhut with the Sarepta archives, will appear shortly. 
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that today is used as the high-security repository for East German prop- 
erty register books. ‘The Unity Archives, however, remained in Barby for 
only eight years; in 1809 the archives were transported to Niesky, a small 
Moravian town forty kilometres north of Herrnhut. Finally, in 1820 the 
Unity Archives came to Herrnhut where they were combined with the 
library of the Unity. For the next 70 years the archives were housed 
in the manor house located on the town’s main square, but by 1875 
the lack of storage space became problematic. Through the diligent 
efforts of archivist Alexander Glitsch, funds were raised to construct a 
new facility. Completed in 1890, this building was revolutionary for its 
time: equipped with central heating and air circulation, it was one of 
the first archives buildings built solely for that purpose in Germany. It 
contained three large “vaults”: one for keeping manuscripts, one that 
contained books, and one that housed the collection of paintings.’ 
On the lower level of the building there was also a workroom for the 
archivist and his assistant, as well as a reading room for a researcher. 
Upstairs there was the hall for the paintings and a six-room apartment 
for the archivist and his family. 

The decision to move the Unity Archives from Herrnhut’s main 
square to its own repository proved to be a fortuitous one. Some 55 
years after its completion, in early May of 1945, Russian troupes were 
nearing Herrnhut’s corner of Germany. The people of Herrnhut 
decided to evacuate their village, terrified of what the enemy soldiers 
might do. When the first Herrnhuters returned on May 10th, they 
found the smoking ruins of what once was the centre of their friendly 
hometown; 45 buildings (twenty percent of the town), including the 
church, had been destroyed. Besides these, the Gemeinhaus, or church 
complex, situated in the town square and location of the archives of 
the local Herrnhut congregation, as well as the manor house, previously 
used as the Unity Archives from 1820 until 1890, had also gone up in 
smoke. ‘To many people’s surprise and relief the new Unity Archives 
building itself was left standing. This is even more surprising in view of 
the fact that the Herrnhut commanding defence officer at that time was 
Hermann Georg Steinberg (1886-1969), Unity archivist and inhabitant 
of the archives building. According to one source Steinberg had even 
used the archives’ cellar as an ammunitions depot! 


7 Alexander Glitsch, Geschichte und gegenwärtiger Bestand der historischen Sammlungen (Archiv, 
Bibliothek, Gemäldesammlung) der Brüder-Unität, 2nd ed. (Herrnhut, 1899). 
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Russian soldiers had entered the Archives building and gone through 
the shelves; some books and papers were later found on the floor. 
Post-war archivist Richard ‘Trager (1901-88) returned everything to its 
proper place, but he surely took his time with this undertaking. When I 
started work at the Unity Archives in 1996 I found a folder of manu- 
scripts labelled “loose items that were found scattered on the floor of 
the vault after the Russians had been through.” I re-filed these papers 
and so removed the last traces of the disarray the Russian soldiers 
had caused. But one souvenir of the Russian presence in Herrnhut 
remains at the archives. In 1946 a bullet was found lodged in one of 
the books. Apparently, a Russian officer had shot through one of the 
archives’ windows and this bullet got stuck in one of the library books. 
A staff member later removed the bullet, placed it in an envelope and 
recorded the title of the book in which he found the bullet, ironically 
entitled “In the Ban of Moscow.” 

Not only did they survive the Russian occupation relatively unscathed, 
the Unity Archives also lived through the communist regime of East 
Germany unharmed. Compared to the plundering of the library in 
the nearby city Zittau of its most valuable books (many of which 
were sold to western countries), the Communist Party left the Unity 
Archives alone. One of the main concerns of my immediate predecessor, 
Ingeborg Baldauf, was keeping out communist government influence 
while keeping the doors open to researchers who came from all over 
the world, especially in the 1970s and 1980s, when it became easier for 
scholars from the western world to acquire visas to visit Herrnhut. 


The contents of the Sarepta archwes 


What kind of material on Russia can one expect in the Unity Archives? 
I here list the main categories of source material to be found: 


— material on the early attempts to evangelise within Russian territo- 
ries—Lapps, Samoyedes, Astrachan, Kaukasus: letters, reports (R.15. 
Q, R.15.R.1); 


8? K.H. Neubert, Im Banne Moskaus. Die evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in den russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen (Barmen, n.d.), in Unity Archives, library D.514. 
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— records of the congregation in Sarepta and the societies in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow: diaries, minutes, correspondence, financial 
records, membership lists, memoirs of individual members; 

— records of the Moravian agent in St. Petersburg, 1763-1890 (R.12. 
C); the agent in St. Petersburg negotiated with the Russian govern- 
ment about Moravian activities in the areas under Russian influence 
(Sarepta, Baltic States); 

— records of the Moravian trade company Asmus Simonsen & Co. in 
St. Petersburg, 1773-1892 (R.12.D); 

— records on the Russian Diaspora, i.e., friends of the Moravians who 
were in contact with them but were not actual members; reports 
from visiting Moravians and correspondence with groups and indi- 
viduals in southern Russia, in the Ukraine, and in Wolhynia (R.19. 
G.b, R.19.J); 

— construction plans of buildings, maps, images of various places in 
Russia (168 items); 

— photographs; 

— language studies: Kalmyk and Tartarian; Bible translations, diction- 
aries, and grammar books, some of them by the Moravian scholar 
Isaac Jacob Schmidt (1779-1847); 

— ethnographical objects, collected by the Moravians, especially those 
now found in the Völkerkundemuseum [Ethnological Museum] in 
Herrnhut. 


This certainly is a valuable collection on Moravian activity in Russia. 
Because of Moravian interest in other German groups as well as in the 
indigenous population, detailed source material has survived that might 
otherwise have been lost. One might even say that it is a miracle the 
records have survived at all. Had the Sarepta archives not been taken 
to Herrnhut in 1892, would there be anything left of them today? 


Sarepta today 


After Sarepta lost its status as an official Moravian congregation, 
it became a Lutheran community. Some Moravian families left for 
Germany (in fact, there is still one woman living in Herrnhut who 
was born in Sarepta) while others remained. With the deportation of 
the Wolga-Germans, Sarepta was deprived of its people; the battle 
of Stalingrad also threatened the original settlement buildings. But 
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whereas Stalingrad was almost completely destroyed, Sarepta survived. 
The former Moravian settlement became part of what is now the city 
of Wolgograd. The church structure was converted into a cinema, 
while the town square became a cemetery for Russian soldiers who 
had fallen during the battle of Stalingrad. Perhaps for this reason the 
houses lined up along the square survived, just as new apartment build- 
ings of Wolgograd encroached upon and usurped some of the original 
Moravian structures. 

Around 1990, however, history took yet another turn. Sarepta was 
organized into an open air museum and the original structures were 
preserved. Some of the original inhabitants returned and the church was 
restored. Now it is a Lutheran church again. Sarepta is not a Moravian 
community anymore; that period ended more than a century ago. But 
there are close contacts with the Moravian Church in Germany: on a 
personal level with Moravians visiting and supporting restoration work, 
and on a more academic level with scholars coming to visit the Unity 
Archives in Herrnhut to study our collections. 


THE HISTORY OF EXPATRIATE ESTONIANS IN THE 
REGISTERS OF THE CONGREGATION OF 
ST. MARY’S IN TOMSK 


A. Must 


The research of church archives at the Department of History of the 
University of Tartu 


The Department of History at the University of Tartu has for a long 
time been one of the most outstanding and highly qualified centres 
for research in church history in Estonia. After a long interval, due to 
oppression by the Soviet power, research into the church archives was 
resumed here in the 1970s. It was stimulated by the rapid development 
of historical demography. Officially, the history of the population and 
settlement was investigated. At the same time, congregation registers 
and church archives in general were thoroughly studied just as the read- 
ing of Gothic texts, etc. One of the leading figures of this trend was 
Professor Herbert Ligi.' Even more prominent in the study of church 
history was the school of Professor Sulev Vahtre (1926)—his students 
wrote graduation papers on church archives, church visitations, and 
church history. One of these is Toomas Magi.” 

After the re-establishment of the independence of the Republic of 
Estonia, new research centres were set up (one of these at the Faculty 
of Theology of the University of Tartu). However, the study of church 
history was also carried on in the Department of History. In 1997 we 
issued a special publication on church history in our historical journal 
Kleio.” The students whom I advised have studied church archives: 
Leane Morits’s graduation thesis (“Commentaries on the Chronicle 


' The author dedicates this presentation to the memory of his teacher, Professor 
Herbert Ligi (October 25, 1928-November 11, 1990). 

2 Toomas Magi, Karjane ja kari: luterlik kirik Saaremaal 18. sajandil [Shepherd and flock: 
The Lutheran Church on Osel Island in the eighteenth century], unpublished MA 
thesis 1996, preserved in the Library of the University of Tartu. See also his article 
in this volume, pp. 189-94. 

3 Kleio. Ajaloo Ajakiri [Kleio. Historical abstracts], ed. Aadu Must, 2/20 (1997). 
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of the Palamuse Church’) was published as an independent book.’ 
K. Martsik is finishing a study (MA thesis) based on the archival materi- 
als of the congregation of St. Elisabeth’s in Pärnu. 


The archwes expedition of the Chair of Archwal Studies, 
University of Tartu, in 2003 


In 2000 the Estonian National Archives financed an expedition to 
the ‘Tomsk archives, the aim of which was to carry out preliminary 
research and, if possible, to also copy archive material on Estonian 
history.” Among other items I discovered registers of the congregation 
of St. Mary’s in Tomsk (hereafter: ‘Tomsk St. Mary’s) in the archives 
of the Tomsk Oblast (region). A research project on Estonian-Russian 
relationships from the eighteenth till the twentieth century, started in 
2003, enabled me to set up a new expedition, in the course of which 
I was able to copy digitally all the registers of ‘Tomsk St. Mary’s from 
1880 to 1920. All in all, the whole collection consists of more than 
4,000 pages. If permission from Russia is granted, we shall publish 
the whole material, with comments and the results of a preliminary 
analysis, on CD-ROM and also on the Internet. 


General characterisation of the registers 


The church of St. Mary’s at ‘Tomsk was built in the years 1859-62. 
The congregation belonged to the district of the Moscow Consistory. 
In the congregation German members were the most numerous, but 
there were also Estonians and Latvians. ‘There were fewer Finnish mem- 
bers (among them soldiers, prison guards, deported persons), along with 
some Russians and Danes (engineers, businessmen). Based on Articles 
809 and 810 of the Law of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (edition 
of 1896) the Lutheran pastor also baptised children of the Jewish faith. 
The social status of the congregation members covered an extremely 


* Leane Morit, Palamuse kiriku ja kihelkonna kroonika (Tartu, 1997). 

° Some of the results of the expedition were presented in the journal Ajaloolises 
Ajakirjas | Historical abstracts]; see Aadu Must, ‘Küüditatud eestlaste ajalugu Tomski 
arhiivis’ [The history of deportations of Estonians in the Archives of Tomsk], Ajalooline 
Ajakiri 4 (2000), 55-86. 
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wide range: family members of the governor, high-ranking military men, 
university professors, factory owners, businessmen, mine owners, medi- 
cal men, along with expatriated peasants, soldiers, deported persons, 
and prisoners. By 1920 there were about 12,000 Estonians living in 
the ‘Tomsk Province (gubernya). The figure of 48,000 Estonians, found 
in the archival sources, seems a gross exaggeration.® 


Pastors of the church 


On the basis of reference literature the following list may be drawn up of 
pastors who served in Tomsk St. Mary’s congregation during the period 
under observation: 1878-83 Friedrich Viktor Hackmann (1853-93); 
1886-91 Emil Friedrich Bonwetsch (186 1—after 1927); 1894-1904 Alfred 
Keller (1867-1951); 1904-08 Rudolf Dalton (1887—went to Russia after 
1917); 1914-23 Leonhard Karl Wihelm Hesse (1856-1923).’ There are 
considerable gaps in this list (1883-86; 1891-94; 1908-14). According 
to the congregation registers, in 1884 the pastor’s duties in Tomsk were 
performed by the pastor of Irkutsk (East-Siberia), Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kaspar, who was a Latvian by nationality. In the years 1885-86 wor- 
ship in ‘Tomsk St. Mary’s was led by Johannes Granö, pastor of the 
Estonians and Finns who were deported to Verhni-Suyetuk; his name 
can also be found in the registers of 1915. From 1893 till 1894 Nikolaus 
Jakob Magnus Busch, residing in Omsk, served as pastor in Tobolsk. 
It is somewhat surprising that the name of the Estonian pastor Albert 
Gustav Michael Martin Lesta cannot be found in Amburger’s list of 
the Tomsk pastors. Yet, in the same book we do find biographical data 
on Lesta, who worked as a pastor in Tomsk and Barnaul in the years 
1909-14. It is exactly during his term of office that the majority of 
the entries were made in the congregation registers. The largest num- 
ber of Lutheran peasants, who had resettled in Siberia and were not 
recorded in the congregation registers, were found in the congregation 


° E.B. Lukieva, ‘Pribaltiiskie pereselents’i v Tomskoi Gubernii v 20-e gg. XX wv.’ 
[Baltic immigrants in the Tomsk Government in the first twenty years of the twentieth 
century], in Razbitie mezhnatsional’nich otnoshenü i natsionalno-kulturnogo dvizheniya v Sibiri: 
Opit, perspektiv’ [The development of nationalistic relations within the national-cultural 
movement in Siberia: Experience and perspectives] (Tomsk, 2002), p. 79. 

’ Erik Amburger, Die Pastoren der evangelischen Kirchen Rußlands vom Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts bis 1937. Ein biographisches Lexikon (Erlangen, 1998), p. 151. 

8 Ibid., p. 398. 
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in this period. It should also be mentioned that in May 1915 newborn 
children in the congregation were baptised by the visiting General 
Superintendent of the Moscow consistorial district, Paul Willigerode. 
It is interesting to add that all pastors mentioned (with the exception 
of the father of the later professor of the University of ‘Tartu, Granö, 
who had graduated from the University of Helsinki), were graduates of 
the University of Tartu. Their personal files are kept in the Estonian 
National Archives, the archive of the University of Tartu.’ These are 
also useful in identifying some of the signatures found in the Tomsk 
registers. 


The congregational work 


In the 1880s—90s the pastors served in ‘Tomsk and Barnaul most of 
the time. By rank they were still army pastors. The communion list 
also contains the names of soldiers and prisoners. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century a major confusion broke out—large numbers of 
Lutheran peasants from Southern Russia, the Volga and Baltic areas, 
arrived in the area. Pastor Lesta was known as a remarkable “travel- 
ling” pastor—on his rounds he found more and more new settlements 
where Lutheran peasants had made themselves at home. 

By their nature, the entries of the Tomsk congregation registers dif- 
fer considerably from those of the Baltic ones. Estonian church record 
books remind one of the account a peasant takes of his crops—all 
marriages and births are there, meticulously arranged per year; when 
one adds them up, one gets an exact figure for that year. In Siberia, 
on the other hand, record books remind one of the work of a gath- 
erer—there are villages which were visited by the pastor only seldom, 
so that on his irregular visits he had to approve baptisms of a number 
of years past. Entries are found of baptisms confirmed as long as seven 
years later. Thus, for example, the 1910 congregation registers reveal 
the names of children born in the Koidula village as early as 1907. 
The 1917 register shows the list of children born and baptised in the 
Lebedehinski village over the years 1913-17. Baptism in the years in- 
between had been the task of prestigious local peasants. In numerous 
Estonian villages certain baptisers of children were acknowledged. 
They were often schoolmasters. For example, in the village of Liliengof, 


° Eesti Ajalooarhiiv [Estonian Historical Archives], 402—2-8426, 402-2-8427 
(Hackmann), 402-2-9544, 402-2-9545 (Hesse), 402-2-11717, 4022-11718 (Kaspar), 
402-2-11837, 402-2-11838 (Keller), 402-2-14640, 402-2-14641 (Lesta), 402—2— 
27387, 402-2-27388 (Willigerode). 
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Heinrich Floren and Jakov Reidolf regularly baptised children of the 
village, as appears from the documents found. That was the reason why 
Floren and Reidolf were persecuted by the Soviet regime in 1934." 
In areas where only few Estonians lived, the father of the new born 
child used to baptise it. The most active phase for church rituals was 
the period 1911-13, when the congregation had become very large. 
The pastors’ routes, as described in the congregation registers, fully 
reflect local and regional conditions of transport. There were different 
routes for summer and winter. The large Siberian rivers were the most 
important lines of communication. 

When World War I broke out, the number of entries in the congre- 
gation registers declined. The Lutheran church (the “German church” 
for Russians) apparently was not so favoured at that time. That is 
also proved by the fact that wedding ceremonies in the church were 
completely replaced by weddings in the parsonages. During the war 
years as well as in the subsequent years of Russia’s Civil War the pas- 
tors practically gave up their rounds in the country—all rituals were 
performed in the Tomsk parish. 


Estonians in the registers of Tomsk St. Mary’s 


It was not a very easy task to find the names of Estonians in the congre- 
gation registers, because a person’s nationality was noted very seldom. 
Many Estonians’ surnames were of the German type. In Russian-lan- 
guage registers the names of Estonians were often distorted beyond 
recognition. Place names were also distorted.'! To identify Estonians 
the author made a database of all the names of proved Estonian origin. 
There were also other helpful documents, for example lists of repressed 
persons in ‘Tomsk in 1930, in which as a rule a person’s nationality 
was indicated. Pastor Lesta’s entries were also of much help because 
he had written the names both in Roman and in Cyrillic letters. The 
database of Estonian surnames, compiled in 1995, turned out to be 
very useful (41,000 Estonian surnames were noted with their original 


10 In the list of persecuted persons, behind Floren’s and Reidolf’s names one can 
read “sluzhitel religioznogo kulta” [server of religious cult], Tomski Oblasti Riiklik 
Arhiiv [State Archives of the Tomsk Oblast], R 802-1-856, p. 18. 

1! The register contains a text that at first glance seems to read “439 kg,” whereas 
careful reading reveals the Estonian name of a village called Iisaku. 
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homes).'” All in all the author managed to find out 2,012 Estonian 
families (different Estonian surnames, respectively). The final analysis 
of the database still has to be completed. Surprisingly, however, many 
of these names coincide with the names of people who are very well 
known in present-day Estonia (the president, three prime ministers, 
the speaker of Parliament, seven ministers, an Estonian Olympic gold 
medallist, an editor-in-chief of the largest Estonian daily newspaper, 
the president of the Academy of Sciences, and others). 


The history of the Estonians in the registers of Tomsk St. Mary’s 


The congregation registers contain ample information about the life 
of the Estonians in Siberia. We can trace from which Estonian dis- 
tricts people left for the Tomsk Gubernija (District). Thus, in Kaseküla 
most residents were formerly from Virumaa (from Iisaku); Koidula 
was a new settlement for people from ‘Tartu county (Tartu-Maarja, 
Rannu, Röngu), whereas in Vambola people lived from Parnu county 
(Häädemeeste, Tõstamaa), and in Liliengof settlers from Järva county 
(Ambla). Since 1910 a new wave of Estonians started to come in from 
the areas of Pskov, from Estonian settlements in the Samara gubernija 
and from the Crimea. 

Fortunately we also found a number of Estonian villages and smaller 
settlements that had never been mentioned in our literature to date. We 
were also successful in locating a few Estonian settlements as a result of 
an analysis of the routes covered by the pastors of that period. Most 
Estonians lived in compact settlements, without much communication 
with their neighbourhood. Even in 1920 the majority of Estonians 
could not speak Russian. Characteristically marriages were contracted 
within the village. The Estonians’ isolation is also shown by the fact 
that the bride and the bridegroom relatively often had the same sur- 
name (eighteen cases were found). In most cases the godparents’ names 
coincided with the surname of bridegroom, bride, or mother’s maiden 
name. Gradually the marriage circles broadened—the spouse being 
found in another Estonian village. In the places where the concentration 
of Estonians was smaller, more mixed marriages occurred, which also 


'” Aadu Must, Eesti onomastika. Programmeerinud ja kujundanud Mihkel Kraav. 
See http://www.history.ee/ono. 
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happened more frequently when Estonians arrived from other districts 
of Russia. The number of marriages of Estonians to Latvians and 
Russians stand out. Estonian-Polish mixed marriages have also been 
found. In 1918 numerous Estonian girls married Austrian-Hungarian 
prisoners of war from Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria. There were 
relatively many illegitimate children. But the villagers have more or 
less exactly fixed the actual names of those children, and these names 
were entered in the congregation registers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the favourite month for 
Estonian couples to get married in Estonia (judging by the Sindi manu- 
facturing settlement) was June, whereas for Germans it was August. A 
similar tendency could also be noted in the Tomsk gubernija. ‘The mar- 
riage registers indicate the changes that took place in everyday life and 
mentality. During World War I the average age of the people getting 
married went down considerably for the first time: to seventeen, sixteen, 
and fifteen years of age. After the revolution in February 1917 a new 
tendency appears—a dramatic increase in marriages of widows, whose 
numbers had so far been very moderate. In the congregation registers 
one can observe both exciting and tragic happenings. One of the last 
entries in the birth register is dated October 31, 1919: nurse Olga-Maria 
Pedaja has given birth to her son Voldemar. The father of the baby is 
not mentioned and nothing is known about him. The baby’s place of 
birth is the Tomsk concentration camp (kontsentratsionnöi lager). 

Historical literature offers more information about the Estonian vil- 
lages in Siberia. What is new here is that the congregation registers pres- 
ent data about the Estonians who lived and worked in cities, industrial 
and mining townships, and at railway stations. Among Estonians we find 
sausage makers and cheese makers, an owner of a factory, physicians, 
head foresters, officers, railway officials, agronomists, veterinarians, land 
surveyors, schoolmasters, university employees, and the representatives 
of many other professions. ‘The number of Estonian students at Tomsk 
University is even quite impressive. 


Recording the memory of Estonians in Russia: the message of Tartu 
St. Mary’s Church 


An extensive repression of the Estonians in the ‘Tomsk gubernya began in 
1931. Mass executions took place in 1937-38. The classified resolution 
of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
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Party as of January 31, 1938, declared Estonians to be enemies of the 
Soviet regime and permitted a simplified procedure in their repression. 
For example, 28 men from the Vambola village were killed in World 
War II. Earlier, in 1937-38, 56 men were executed. Estonian schools 
were closed, many Estonians gave up their surnames and their native 
language for fear of repressions. After World War II many Estonians 
returned to their historical native country Estonia. Some of them were 
employed as Soviet party organisers or chairmen of collective farms. 
As a result of it, in some areas of Estonia the term “Russian Estonian” 
acquired a derogative undertone. There are many “Russian Estonians” 
whose progeny live in Estonia, who as a rule keep silent, probably due 
to an inferiority complex caused circumstances for which they are not 
responsible. 

During World War II ‘Tartu St. Mary’s Church was destroyed; now- 
adays plans are made to restore it. ‘The congregation is working on a 
message calling upon all Estonia to help restore it. At the conference 
dedicated to the name day of the church I suggested that Tartu St. 
Mary’s Church should be restored as a memorial church for those 
Estonians who either expatriated or were deported to Russia.'” One 
of my arguments was based upon the contacts between the two con- 
gregations—Tomsk St. Mary’s and ‘Tartu St. Mary’s. Many members 
of ‘Tomsk St. Mary’s had formerly been members of Tartu St. Mary’s. 
Members of ‘Tartu St. Mary’s later were pastors of the Tomsk St. 
Mary’s congregation—e.g., Lesta and Hesse. The Moscow General 
Superintendent Paul Willigerode, who baptised babies in ‘Tomsk St. 
Mary’s Church during his visits and who died in a Bolshevist prison in 
1919, was the son of one of the pastors of Tartu St. Mary’s and had 
himself been pastor of that congregation in 1885-1914. In September 
2003 the Board of the congregation of ‘Tartu St. Mary’s accepted the 
idea to restore the church as a memorial church for their fellow believ- 
ers who expatriated and were deported to Russia. 


1 Aadu Must, “Tartu Maarja kiriku sõnum eestlastele kodumaal ja raja taga, Tartu 
Postimees, August 24, 2003. 


HISTORICAL SOURCES ON FOREIGN CHURCHES 
IN THE CENTRAL STATE HISTORICAL ARCHIVE OF 
ST. PETERSBURG 


V.M. SHISHKIN 


The Central State Historical Archive of St. Petersburg (hereafter: 
CSHA SPb) contains 2,074 archive collections, which include about 
1,9 million files (units). The information in the documents pertains 
first of all to the history of the city of St. Petersburg (Petrograd) and 
the St. Petersburg (Petrograd) province. However, due to the previous 
status of St. Petersburg as a national capital, some collections have a 
nation-wide importance. ‘They include over 250 collections of religious 
institutions and organizations—admunistrations of religious institutions, 
religious and secular (church-affiliated) schools, monasteries, churches, 
religious communities, and cemeteries. A small part consists of personal 
collections of clergymen. In total, collections of religious institutions 
contain about 92,000 units, which make up five percent of the total 
number of files preserved at the Archive. It should be noted that many 
church documents did not eventually find their way to the state archives 
and, most probably, perished in the events of 1917 and subsequent 
years. ‘The collections that did come to the Archive are far from being 
complete—some of them contain only one or two files. A substantial 
share of the documents of religious institutions consists of by material 
from non-Orthodox churches. They are concentrated mainly in 54 
collections, including in total about 10,500 files. 

It is well known that St. Petersburg was born as a multinational city. It 
was here that many representatives of the national minorities of Russia 
lived together with foreigners, who professed religions different from 
the religion of the predominant Russian population. In St. Petersburg 
they created churches and parishes that served their religious and social 
needs. Church parishes founded and maintained schools, orphanages, 
asylums, almshouses, and other charitable institutions. Documents 
originating from these parishes are of paramount importance for the 
study of their history. Besides that, they contain many biographical 
and genealogical data. This article concentrates on non-Orthodox 
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churches of the Christian religion. In this category, the overwhelming 
majority of papers consists of documents from Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

In the territory of the city of St. Petersburg and the St. Petersburg 
province, Protestantism has deep roots. The majority of the Finnish 
population in this area adhered to Protestantism in its Evangelical- 
Lutheran form. This was especially so for Ingria and Karelia, which 
were annexed by Sweden according to the Stolbovo Peace ‘Treaty of 
1617, and recovered by Russia a hundred years later after the victorious 
Great Northern War. By that time, Lutherans made up ten percent of 
Ingria’s total population.’ 

The Petrine reforms drew Russia closer to Western Europe and 
attracted foreign specialists of various confessions—both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Successors of Peter I continued to invite foreigners 
to Russia, while the migration policy of Catherine II and Alexander I 
opened the doors wide to foreign settlers, mostly from German states 
where Protestantism prevailed. A substantial portion of the migrants 
settled down in St. Petersburg and its vicinity, founding, for example, 
German colonies in Novosaratovka, Izhora, Srednyaya Rogatka and 
Lutheran parishes in ‘Tsarskoye Selo, Pavlovsk, Strelna, Kipen, etc. In 
total, in the territory of contemporary St. Petersburg and its suburbs 
by 1917 there were 26 Lutheran churches, six houses of prayer, and 
thirteen churches, chapels, and houses of prayer in institutions and pri- 
vate houses. In the province, there were 46 Lutheran parish churches, 
affiliated churches, and houses of prayer.’ 


Collections of Protestant churches 


The CSHA SPb contains 37 archives of Protestant religious organiza- 
tions and institutions, which include about 5,270 files spanning more 
than two centuries of the parishes’ history. Of these collections, 29 
originate from the Evangelical-Lutheran Church. They include material 


' E.E. Knyazeva and G.F Solovyeva, Lyuteranskie Tserkvi i Prichod’i v Rossii XVII-XX 
vv. Istorytsheskiy Spravotshnik [Lutheran churches and parishes in Russia in the eighteenth- 
twentieth centuries: A historical compendium], 1 (St. Petersburg, 2001), p. 10. 

2 According to Knyazeva and Solovyeva, Lyuteranskie Tserkvi (see above, n. 1), pp. 
61-105, 127-55. 
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Fig. 12.1. Lutheran Church of St. Peter in the twentieth century. 


from fourteen parishes, the Committee of the Evangelical Mission in 
St. Petersburg, ten schools and orphanages, the Directorate of Schools 
at the Church of St. Peter, two cemeteries, and a collection of par- 
ish registers of Lutheran churches of the city of Petrograd and the 
Petrograd province, totalling about 3,913 files. 

Eight collections of the Reformed churches of St. Petersburg con- 
tain documents from three church parishes—Dutch, German, and 
French—including two schools maintained by them, the Society for 
the Assistance to Disadvantaged Students of these schools, along with 
two personal collections of pastors of the Dutch and French churches. 
They include in total over 1,350 units. Numbers of files and types of 
documents and, consequently, the contents of these collections vary 
greatly, for a number of reasons (the location of the church and the 
size of its parish, the period of its existence, the number of students 
and boarders, preservation of documents, etc.). For example, No. 21 
of the Church of St. Elizabeth of the Tirissky parish in the village 
Martyshkino, Oranienbaum District, transferred to the Archive in 1926, 
contains 23 files, whereas the collection of one of the capital’s major 
parishes, the Church of St. Peter (No. 708), includes 343 files. 
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Documents originating from Protestant churches may be grouped as 
follows: decrees of the State Justice Collegium for Livonian, Estonian, 
and Finnish Affairs (including the 1818 Decree on changing the name 
of Protestant churches to Evangelical, No. 708, inventory 1, file 84), 
St. Petersburg Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory; regulations and stat- 
utes of parish churches; minutes of meetings and reports of church 
councils; documents on the construction, reconstruction, and repair of 
ecclesiastical buildings, including drawings and maps of buildings and 
estates; documents on real estate, land assignment, and assets; lists of 
church belongings and equipment, financial and accounting documents; 
documents on the activities of charitable and other public organizations, 
schools, church libraries, etc.; parish registers; lists of parish members; 
lists of pastors including the dates of their election and service, and 
records; material on the history of particular churches (including the 
celebration of the jubilee of the Church of St. Peter in St. Petersburg 
(No. 708, inventory 1, files 111, 288, 289, 1828, and 1910-11), with 
photographs and illustrations; and documents on the relations of the 
churches with the Soviets, for example, the file on the transfer by 
District Soviet No. 2, St. Petersburg, of the Church of St. Peter to its 
parishioners in 1919 (No. 708, inventory 1, file 312). 

Of special importance for the research of the history of Protestant 
parishes in St. Petersburg is the material from schools and orphanages 
maintained by churches and their administrations, which comprise four- 
teen archive collections. In total these contain over 3,000 files covering 
the period from 1736 to 1919, including minutes of teachers’ confer- 
ences, reports on the condition of educational institutions, information 
on academic progress, correspondence with the Office of the Curator 
for the St. Petersburg (Petrograd) Educational Board, alphabetic lists of 
students (admission, classes, transfers, graduations), students’ personal 
files, graduation certificates and diplomas, class lists and personal files 
of teachers and employees, short historical references, documents on 
financial affairs and donations, etc. 

As mentioned above, the Archive preserves the personal collections of 
two Protestant pastors in St. Petersburg: Eugene Louis Edouard Crottet, 
of the French Reformed Church (No. 2094), and Hendrik Adolf Gillot, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church (No. 2110). The collection of pastor 
H.A. Gillot seems to be the richest, containing 411 files, the earliest 
dated 1839, the latest 1919. In my opinion, what is especially interesting 
in this collection are the documents pertaining to the activities of the 
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‘Russian-Dutch Committee of Assistance for Russian Soldiers Wounded 
in the Russian-Turkish War of 1877-78 and in the Russian-Japanese 
War of 1904-05’; as well as those relating to the aid provided to the 
wounded Boers, including the activities of the Russian-Dutch Medical 
‘Team during the Boer War of 1899-1902, and to the service of Russian 
volunteers in the Boer army. Many documents relate to the pastor’s 
church activities, in particular, hand-written texts of sermons and let- 
ters of many correspondents to pastor Gillot, including N. Averin, the 
Princes V. Baryatinsky and A. Bebutov, Count P. Bobrinsky, A. Borodin, 
General Bot, M. Venevitinov, Senator A. Koni, Transvaal President 
P. Kruger, and other famous people. 

Of special importance is the collection of registers of Lutheran 
churches of the city of St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg province, and 
other provinces of the Russian Empire, which were subordinate to 
the St. Petersburg General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory (No. 
2294). Documents of this kind are extremely valuable because of 
the biographical information that they provide, and for genealogical 
research. They are also essential for demographic history, the impor- 
tance of which continues to grow. Compared to registers of Orthodox 
Christian churches, Protestant registers provide fuller information. For 
example, Lutheran birth and baptism records also specify the mother’s 
maiden name, and in the death records the deceased’s place of birth 
and marital status were indicated, along with the general information 
also specified in the registers of all other confessions. In total, the 202 
files of this collection contain about 550,000 entries in such registers. 
About half of these are registers of birth, 30-35% record deaths, and 
the remaining are marriage registers. Along with their importance for 
scholars, parish registers retain preserve their practical usefulness as 
legal documents. Every year the Archive issues over 1,000 certificates 
to Russians and foreigners to assist them in legal matters. 


Collections of the Roman Catholic Church 


As mentioned before, the reforms of Peter I opened Russia to Roman 
Catholics along with Protestants. However, during Peter’s reign Roman 
Catholicism was not yet a mass religion in Russia. Most of its adherents 
were probably Western European expatriates in Russian service. Before 
the first partition of Poland, the number of Roman Catholics in Russia 
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did not exceed 10,000. They were all foreigners.’ The situation changed 
drastically in the wake of the partitions of Poland in the years 1772-95, 
when Russia not only annexed the Belorussian and Ukrainian lands, of 
which the population was predominantly Orthodox Christian, but also 
Lithuania, whose inhabitants were mostly Roman Catholic. Russia’s 
Roman Catholic population further grew due to the ethnic Poles liv- 
ing in the Duchy of Warsaw, the greater part of which was acquired 
by Russia by the ruling of the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15. This 
quite naturally created a big Polish diaspora in St. Petersburg. On the 
eve of 1917, 66% of the Roman Catholics in the capital were Poles.* 
Besides Poles, the Roman Catholic Church in St. Petersburg counted 
within its fold Lithuanians, Latvian Roman Catholics, and foreign 
Roman Catholics. Foreign Roman Catholics—French and German— 
in the early twentieth century had their own churches. In 1917, St. 
Petersburg had 23 Roman Catholic churches and chapels.’ There were 
also Roman Catholic educational institutions, orphanages, cemeteries, 
charities, and other public organizations patronized by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The CSHA SPb preserves sixteen archive collections of Roman 
Catholic institutions and organizations, including 4,300 files. These 
are the collections of seven churches, six religious and secular schools, 
the collection of the Petrograd Deanery of Roman Catholic churches 
(No. 1822), the collection of the Directorate of Property of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Catherine (No. 236), and the collection of reg- 
isters of Roman Catholic parishes in Russian cities (No. 2292). 

Unfortunately, most collections of Roman Catholic churches are 
rather limited; they usually contain one to ten files. The collection of 
the St. Catherine Church (No. 347) is different, containing 205 files. 
Documents in these collections are fairly standard. ‘They are mostly 
registers from various years (from 1710 to 1923), including certificates 


3 K. Pozharski et al., eds., [storiya Rimsko-Katolitsheskot Tserkvi v Rossi’iskoi Imperii 
(XVIIE-XX vv.) v dokumentach Rossv’iskogo Gosudarstvenogo Istorytsheskogo Archiwa [History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Russian Empire (eighteenth-twentieth centuries) in 
documents of the Russian State Historical Archive] (St. Petersburg, 1999), p. 124. 

+ V.V. Antonov and A.V. Kobak, Svyat’ini Sankt-Peterburga [Sanctuaries of St. Peters- 
burg], 3 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1996-98), 3: 225. 

° K. Pozharski et al., eds., Zstoriya Rimsko-Katoliceskoi Tserkvi v Rossii i Pol’she v dokumen- 
tach archivov, bibliotek i muze’ev Sankt-Peterburga [History of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Russia and Poland in documents from archives, libraries, and museums of St. 


Petersburg] (St. Petersburg, 2000), p. 313. 
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Fig. 12.2. Roman Catholic Church of St. Catherine. 


of baptism, marriage, and death. The collections of the Church of St. 
Catherine and the Roman Catholic Church in Luga (No. 1956) con- 
tain decrees of the Mogilev Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Consistory. 
The collection of the Roman Catholic Church in Jamburg (No. 1957), 
consisting of two files, includes the minutes of meetings of the church’s 
administration, committee meetings, and meetings of parishioners from 
1915-18, together with correspondence with the Mogilev Archdiocese 
and local municipalities from 1900 to 1918. 

The archive collection of the Petrograd Deanery of Roman Catholic 
churches, which was the lowest unit of diocesan administration and 
included several parishes (No. 1822), first of all contains all registers of 
churches of the city of St. Petersburg and the St. Petersburg province 
from the middle of the nineteenth century up till 1917, along with 
disparate extracts from registers of various churches. Some registers 
originate from churches in Novgorod, Pskov, Yuryev, Vyborg, and other 
cities. An important part of the collection is represented by decrees 
and instructions of the metropolitan of the Roman Catholic churches, 
and decrees and instructions of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Collegium and the Mogilev Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Consistory 
(1824-1912). 

Documents on the financial affairs of St. Catherine’s are collected in 
the collection of the Directorate of Property of the Petrograd Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Catherine (No. 236), including 110 files from 
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1837-1918. This also contains documents on the activities of the edu- 
cational institutions maintained by this church, materials on the work 
of teachers, school-dames and other personnel in these institutions, 
documents on students, poor children in the orphanage, boarders of 
St. Catherine’s, etc. 

Also fairly extensive is the separate collection of the registers of the 
Roman Catholic churches in Russian Cities (No. 2292). The collection 
contains 437 registers from 80 cities of the Russian Empire. 

Documents of the three archive collections of secular educational 
institutions maintained by the St. Catherine Church span the period 
from 1812 to 1918. This is material from the Elementary School (No. 
233) and the Grammar Schools ((Gymnasia’) for Girls (No. 234) and 
Boys (No. 235). ‘They include minutes of teachers’ conferences, reports 
of supervising instructors, reports of educational institutions, instruc- 
tions of the Curator of the St. Petersburg Educational Board and the 
church’s administration, correspondence with the Educational Board’s 
Curator, lists of teachers and other personnel, alphabetic lists of stu- 
dents specifying their nationality, year of birth, social status, dates of 
admission and leaving, personal documents of students and boarders, 
and many other documents. 

Documents in the collection of the Committee for the Management 
of the Siestrziencewicz Parish School of the St. Stanislas Church (No. 
1949) mostly reflect the history of its creation, administration, and 
maintenance. Very important are the documents of the meetings held 
by the School Management Committee from 1827 to 1891, which give 
a very clear idea of the education and condition of the school. ‘There 
are curricula, lists of teachers and other personnel, and information 
on students. It should be noted that the name of the collection does 
not quite correspond to the school’s status. Since 1862, as a result of 
reforms, the educational course corresponded to four junior classes of 
the Gymnasium and entitled the students to privileged promotion to 
the first class rank.° 

The fullest of all the archive collections of the Roman Catholic 
Church in St. Petersburg is the collection of the Imperial Roman 
Catholic Theological Academy, whose 2,110 files cover the Academy’s 
history from 1802 till 1918. The collection includes documents per- 


ê Ibid., p. 333. 
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taining to the initial period of the Academy’s existence in Vilno, its 
subsequent transfer to St. Petersburg and arrangements there, the 
construction of the new building, lists of property and other financial 
documents, decrees and manifestos, papal epistles, decrees and instruc- 
tions of the supreme administration of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Russia, the Statute of the Academy and amendments made to it, 
books of the Academy Board’s meetings, curricula and examination 
programs, documents conferring academic degrees, personal files and 
lists of teachers, lists of students, etc. 


Collections of the Armenian Church 


A parish of the Armenian Gregorian Church had existed in St. Peters- 
burg since 1710, and later possessed two church buildings. All affairs 
of the Armenian church in St. Petersburg were managed by the St. 
Petersburg (Petrograd) Armenian Gregorian Ecclesiastical Board and 
the Council for the Management of Property of Armenian Gregorian 
churches in St. Petersburg (Petrograd). Document collections from these 
institutions were received by the Petersburg Archive after their abolition, 
but in 1968 they were transferred to the National Archive Service of 
Armenia. However, the Archive still preserves a collection of registers 
of Armenian churches in St. Petersburg (Petrograd) (No. 2296), which 
includes nineteen units (1840-1918). The Archive has not received any 
documents of Anglican churches or of sectarians’ houses of prayer. 


Materials related to the history of non-Orthodox churches may also 
be found in the collections of administrative bodies, police, courts, 
construction agencies, industrial companies, and local municipalities of 
St. Petersburg and its province, as well as some institutions that covered 
several provinces, such as the collection of the Office of the Curator 
of the Petrograd Educational Board (No. 139). Enumeration of these 
collections would take up too much space. They are all specified in 
the Archive’s guide.’ The documents of the non-Orthodox churches 
are important not only for the ecclesiastical history, but also as the 


7 Gosudarstvenmii Istoriceski Archiv Leningradskoi Oblast. Kratkii putevoditel [State Historical 
Archive of the Leningrad province: Short guide] (Leningrad, 1960). 
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foci of both religious and ethnic life. They closely cooperated with 
various charitable, educational, and cultural institutions. Interest in 
these documents continues to grow, but many of them still await their 
researchers. 


Collections of non-Orthodox churches in GSHA SPb 


Evangelical Lutheran Churches 


21 


34 


36 


37 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Elizabeth, Tirissky Parish (Village 
Martyshkino, Oranienbaum Distriet): 1746-1917 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. John (Village Kaybolovo, Tsarskoye Selo 
District, St. Petersburg province): 1774-1918 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Nicholas (Town Gatchina, Petrograd 
Region): 1794-1917 

Shpankovo Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Andrew (Village Shpankovo, 
Peterhof District, Petrograd province): 1731-1917 

Commercial Schools for Boys and Girls of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Christ the Savior (Petrograd): 1903-17 

Commercial Colleges for Boys and Girls of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Christ the Savior (Petrograd): 1915-17 

Finnish Elementary Church School in Petrograd: 1885-1917 

Petrograd Alexander Finnish Church School of St. Mary: 1890-1917 
Elementary School of the Finnish Church of St. Mary in St. Petersburg: 1891— 
1905 

Principal School Granted the Rights of a Secondary Educational Institution of 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Mary (Petrograd): 1905-17 
Principal German School of the Petrograd Evangelical Church of St. Peter: 
1768-1918 

School with a Gymnasium Curriculum of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
St. Anna (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 1736-1918 

Volkovskoye Evangelical Lutheran Cemetery (Petrograd): 1756-unknown 
Smolenskoye Evangelical Lutheran Cemetery (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 
1757-1917 

Directorate of Schools, Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Peter (St. Petersburg 
— Petrograd): 1783-1918 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Lazarus (Town Jamburg): 1858-unknown 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Peter (Petrograd): 1730-unknown 
Orphanage Patronized by the Swedish Royal Mission: 1846-1918 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Michael (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 
1732-1929 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Catherine (St. Petersburg): 1740-1917 

St. Emmanuel Evangelical Orphanage for Mentally Deficient and Epileptics (in 
Care of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Peter): 1880-1917 

Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. John (St. Petersburg): unknown 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Anna in St. Petersburg: unknown 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Catherine (Village Sivoritsy, Tsarskoye 
Selo District): unknown 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Michael (Zherebyatsky Parish, Peterhof 
District): unknown 


1981 
1983 


2006 
2294 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Town of Vuola (Schlösselburg District): 
unknown 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Town of Toksovo (Schlösselburg District): 
1732-unknown 

Committee of the Evangelical Mission in the city of St. Petersburg: unknown 
Collection of Registers of Lutheran churches in St. Petersburg and provinces: 
1892-1907 


Reformed Churches 


40 

444 
485 
499 
501 
502 


2094 


2110 


Dutch Reformed Church (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 1717-unknown 

French Reformed Church (Petrograd): 1858-unknown 

German Reformed Church (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 1728-1918 

School of the Reformed Churches in Petrograd, Ministry of Popular Education: 
1818-1917 

Gymnasium for Girls of the Reformed Churches (Petrograd): 1910-17 

Society for Assistance to Disadvantaged Students of the School and Gymnasium 
for Girls of the Reformed Churches in Petrograd: 1892-1916 

E.L.E. Crottet, Pastor of the French Reformed Church in St. Petersburg: 
unknown 

Hendrik Adolf Gillot, Pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in St. Petersburg: 
unknown 


Roman Catholic Church 


46 


Imperial Roman Catholic Theological Academy (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): 
1833-1918 

Elementary School of the Petrograd Roman Catholic Church: 1876-1917 
Gymnasium for Girls of the Petrograd Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Catherine: 1840-1917 

Petrograd Private Gymnasium for Boys of the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Catherine: 1769-1917 

Directorate of Property of the Petrograd Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Catherine: 1769-1917 

Petrograd Roman Catholic Church of St. Catherine: 1769-unknown 

Church Council of the Jamburg Roman Catholic Church of St. John: 1877— 
unknown 

St. Petersburg Deanery of Roman Catholic churches: unknown 

Vyborgskoye Cemetery Church of St. Mary in St. Petersburg: unknown 
Kronstadt Naval Roman Catholic Church: unknown 

Committee for the Management of the Sestrzencewicz Parish School of the 
St. Stanislas Church (St. Petersburg — Petrograd): unknown 

Roman Catholic Church in the Town of Luga (St. Petersburg province): 
unknown 

Roman Catholic Church in the Town of Jamburg (St. Petersburg province): 
unknown 

Schlösselburg Roman Catholic Church (town Schlösselburg): unknown 
Archdiocesan Roman Catholic Theological Seminary: 1916 

Collection of Registers of Roman Catholic churches in Russian Cities: 1899— 
1907 


Armenian Gregorian Church 


2296 


Collection of Registers of Armenian churches in St. Petersburg: 1840-1906. 


THE DEPARTMENT FOR SPIRITUAL AFFAIRS OF FOREIGN 
CONFESSIONS IN THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 


A.R. SoKoLov 


Introduction 


The substantial growth of the Protestant (mainly Lutheran), and espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic population in the Russian empire at the 
end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries due to large-scale 
foreign colonization and the division of Poland, led to the issue of spe- 
cial laws and to the establishment of the administrative office for the 
affairs of all creeds. ‘The administrative office of foreign confessions in 
Russia was transferred to the Synod. Its management was carried out 
in part by the Board for Foreign Affairs, by the Council of Justice for 
the Livonian, Estonian, and Finnish Affairs, and by the Office for the 
Supervision of Foreign Colonists. 

The predecessor of the Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign 
Confessions of the Ministry of the Interior, the Central Administrative 
Office for the Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions, was established on 
July 25, 1810. In 1817 it was incorporated in the Ministry of Spiritual 
Affairs and National Education, which in 1824 was transformed into the 
Ministry of National Education, with a Department for Spiritual Affairs 
of Foreign Confessions. In 1832 the Central Administrative Office for 
Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions became a part of the Ministry 
of the Interior as a special Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign 
Confessions (during the short period from August 6, 1880 until March 
15, 1881, the department existed as an independent establishment). In 
August 1917 the Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions 
was included in the structure of the newly created Ministry of Religious 
Confessions, which was disbanded after the revolution. 

The Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions dealt 
with all confessions present in the territory of Russia and Poland, with 
the exception of Eastern Orthodox: Roman Catholics, Greek Uniates, 
Protestants (Lutherans and Reformed), Armenians, Lamaists, Jews, and 
Moslems. Since 1909 the department also dealt with the affairs of Old 
Believers and Sectarians. 
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Administration of the religious communities 


The management system for clergy, and spiritual establishments of 
confessions other than Eastern Orthodox, developed as follows. The 
supreme body for the management of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Russia was the Roman Catholic Spiritual Board, founded on November 
13, 1801, which oversaw the spiritual consistories in each diocese. In 
the Kingdom of Poland the Roman Catholics were governed by, in 
order, the Governmental Committee for Internal and Spiritual Affairs, 
the Board for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions in the Polish 
Kingdom, and—since 1871—by the Department for Spiritual Affairs 
of Foreign Confessions. 

The spiritual affairs of the Uniate Greeks were managed by the 
Greek Uniate section of the Governmental Committee for Internal and 
Spiritual Affairs in the Polish Kingdom, and since 1867 by the Special 
Board for the Greek Uniates, which in 1868 was subordinated to the 
Ministry of National Education and transferred from Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg. In 1869 it was transformed into the Office for the Affairs 
of the Greek Uniate confession within the Ministry of the Interior. 
In December 1874 the office was closed, and the affairs of the Greek 
Uniates were transferred to the special Greek Uniate Section in the 
Office of Minister of the Interior, which since 1880 supervised the 
Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions. 

The affairs of Protestant confessions, such as the Evangelical- 
Lutherans and the Reformed, were managed by different bodies. The 
Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Russia was managed by the General 
Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, established on December 28, 1832, 
while the local controlling function was vested in spiritual consistories 
in every consistorial district, subordinate to this General Consistory. 
The Lutherans in the German colonies in Transcaucasia were man- 
aged by a Senior Pastor, appointed by the governor of the Caucasus, 
who reported directly to the Department. The affairs of the Reformed 
Church in the Western ‘Territory were managed by the Vilno-based 
Evangelical-Reformed Synod, with the everyday management affairs 
vested in the Vilno Evangelical-Reformed Board. In Arkhangelsk, 
Lutherans and Reformed were incorporated in one Evangelical par- 
ish, which reported directly to the Department. In all other provinces 
of Russia the affairs of the Reformed confession were managed by 
the Reformierte Sitzung [the Reformed Assembly], founded within the 
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structure of local Evangelical-Lutheran consistories. ‘The Evangelical- 
Lutheran and Reformed churches in the Polish Kingdom reported 
to the Warsaw-based consistories of the corresponding confessions, 
subordinate to the Department. 

The Armenian Church was headed by the Supreme Patriarch— 
the Catholicos—of all Armenians, and by the Armenian Synod in 
Echmiadzin. The everyday affairs of each diocese were overseen by 
Ecclesiastical Consistories and in some dioceses also by the Ecclesiastical 
Boards subordinated to the Consistories. 

The spiritual affairs of the regular (“Rabbinical”) Jews were managed 
at synagogues and schools of prayer. For the affairs of the Karaite Jews 
a special ‘Taurida and Odessa Karaite Spiritual Board was responsible 
until 1863, and later on, the Taurida Karaite Spiritual Board and 
the Karaite Spiritual Board in the city of Troki, Vilno region. For 
the consideration of special issues in the affairs of the Jews, various 
committees were set up at the Ministry of the Interior: “Rabbinical” 
Committees (1848, 1861, 1879, 1893, 1909), a Jewish Life Committee 
(1870), the Supreme Committee for the Revision of Laws on the Jews 
in the Empire (1883-88), and the Committee on the Jews (1881-82), 
created for the study of documents of provincial committees on the 
“Jewish question” in the Western and Southern provinces of Russia 
due to pogroms that took place there. 

The local management of the Moslems’ spiritual affairs was admin- 
istered by the Taurida Moslem Spiritual Board, and the Orenburg 
Moslem Spiritual Assembly. In the Transcaucasian region the supreme 
Moslem authority was represented by two Spiritual Boards, one for 
Sunnites and one for Shiites. In the Northern Caucasus the spiritual 
affairs of Moslems were managed by kadis and mullahs, overseen by the 
local civil authorities and by the Army Commander in the Caucasian 
Military District. 

The Kalmyk Lamaists were controlled by the Lama with his advising 
council. After the council was disbanded in 1848, the Lama remained 
the only authority figure reporting to the Astrakhan Chamber of 
State Property; the management of the spiritual affairs of the Buryat 
Lamaists was overseen by Bandido Khamba together with his clergy. 
Most Lamaist parishes were located in monasteries. 

Pagan spiritual affairs were overseen by local police bodies (no special 
management body was created for pagans). 
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General department, departments, sectors, confidential branch, offices 


The general management of spiritual affairs was regulated by the 
Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions, with different 
sectors providing for each creed. For instance, the Roman Catholic 
Department (since 1910 called the Roman Catholic Board) at various 
times incorporated up to three branches, with departments overseeing 
the establishment of dioceses and parishes, the organization, construction 
and closing of churches and monasteries, church foundations, spiritual 
educational institutions, higher clergy, correspondence with dioceses on 
their state of affairs, including visits to monasteries by chiefs of monastic 
orders; questions of church services in the immigrant communities and 
the assignment of priests to these communities. Before the transfer of 
this business to the Secretariat and the Confidential Department, the 
relations with the Roman Catholic Church were maintained through 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, such as the delivery of church edicts 
to clergy, granting permissions to its representatives to travel to other 
dioceses and abroad; appointments of superiors of monastic orders, 
and the gathering of statistical data and materials for the annual report. 
A separate department dealt with the issues of church property (sale, 
exchange, expropriations, contributions, etc.). The affairs of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Polish Kingdom were managed by a separate 
department (Third Department, then Second Department), with sepa- 
rate sections dealing with property, affairs of Armenian Catholics, Old 
Faith Catholics, and Catholics of the Kholmsky Region (in 1910-17). 
Such management of Catholic religious affairs made control of the 
government over the Catholics more easy. Relations between the State 
and the Catholic Spiritual Board as the central body of authority for 
the management of Roman Catholic affairs in Russia were organized 
in a different way. The establishment of governmental control over 
the relations between the foreign spiritual authority and the Roman 
Catholics in Russia resulted in tense relations with Rome. 

In addition to the departments dealing with religious issues, in 1832— 
1910 there also was a Confidential Branch within the Department of 
Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions, with the following departments: 
the Department of the Roman Catholic Denomination; the Department 
of the Armenian Denomination; the Department of Church Edicts; 
the Department for Various Affairs, and the following management 
offices, in order: the Secretariat; the Secretariat and Accounting Office 
(1846-84); General Secretariat Department with nine branches (up to 
1910); and the Secretarial Department (from 1910 on). The change in 
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the structure of the department had to do with the adoption of new 
basic legal acts and documents, such as the General Charter of the 
Lutheran Church in Russia (1832), the Statute on the Management of 
the Armenian Church (1836), the decree of 1839 on the termination 
of a separate Greek Uniate confession through the Orthodox Church, 
the Concordat of 1847, and a supplementary agreement of 1848 
with the Holy See on the judicial and administrative management of 
Catholic dioceses in the Russian empire and the division of the power 
of eparchial bishops between them and the Roman curia (including the 
jurisdiction on marriage and divorce affairs); the decree of 1866 after 
the Polish revolt of 1863 on the termination of the 1847 agreement 
with the pope, and on the management of spiritual affairs of Roman 
Catholics of special establishments created for this purpose (including 
the full restoration of authority of the Catholic Spiritual Board, the 
inclusion of the dioceses of the Polish Kingdom under the Board’s 
jurisdiction), etc. 


Records on the particular history of the religious communities 


Nowadays in the Russian State Historical Archive there is an enormous 
amount of information and various historical reviews originated in the 
department. These concern: 


The St. Stanislav Institute in Rome (1901); 

The Nunciature in Russia (adopted after negotiations with the Vatican 
in 1862-63); 

Moslem holidays, requiring the dismissal of military men of Moslem 
faith from service, the dismissal of prisoners from work and the dismissal 
of pupils from educational institutions (1868); 

The needs of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church in view of Article 6 
of the emperor’s decree of December 12, 1904 (sent to the Council 
of Ministers), on the free transition to the Lutheran faith from the 
Orthodox; 

The founding and construction of Lutheran churches and houses of 
prayer; 

The christening and education of foundlings in the Lutheran faith; 
Questions subject to discussion in the Special Office of Foreign Con- 
fessions (1905); 

The existing order of land tax collection for the benefit of Lutheran 
pastors and churches (1905); 
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The compulsory self-taxation for church needs in foreign confessions 
(1905); 

The Reform of Management of the Evangelic-Lutheran Church in 
Russia (1905-06); 

The Service of Armenian Clergy in Russia (1905); 

Political statements of the Roman Catholic clergy in the Polish 
Community of the Western ‘Territory (Anti-Governmental Statements 
of the former Roman Catholic Bishop of Vilno, Baron Ropp, in 
1905); 

The quantity, nature, and conditions of Orthodox switching to Catholic 
faith, the propaganda of Roman Catholic priests and the oppositional 
measures of the Government and the Orthodox clergy (1909); 

The development of new statutes on the religious affairs of Kalmyk 
Lamaists (1905); 

The order of relations with Rome (1906); 

The change of current legislation on Buddhist affairs (discussed in 1907 
in the Council of Ministers); 

The political developments in Galicia, their relations, and bodies of 
authority (1910); 

The Old Catholic faith (1910); 

The language of oaths for Armenians (1910); 

The complaint of the Vilno Evangelical-Reformed Board concerning 
the order of the Minister of Internal Affairs to deny the petition to 
increase the allowance for Reformed clergy from the profits of estate 
transferred to the state (1910); 

The anti-government statements of Roman Catholic Eparchial authori- 
ties and clergy (concerning the prelate of the Mogilyov Roman Catholic 
diocese, Bishop Denisevich, and others), 1911; 

The history of the relations of the Russian State with the Vatican (not 
earlier than in 1911); 

Professing Mariavite faith (1912); 

The change in the procedure for the establishment of new Roman 
Catholic parishes in the Polish Kingdom (1915); etc. 


Bills prepared by the Department 
The bills prepared by the Department concerned regulations, sanc- 


tions, prohibitions, restrictions in religious affairs on all faiths, from 
the perspective of the interests of the dominant Orthodox Church. 
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Since 1905 the prevalence of the interests of the Russian government 
in affairs of foreign confessions was replaced by cancellation of many 
restrictive laws, on the following issues: 


The establishment of the management of church affairs in Reformed 
communities (adopted in 1830 at the Council of Ministers); 

The permission to allow children of high-ranking Moslem clergy into 
the Civil Service (adopted in 1836 at the State Council); 

The order of electing mullahs and other clergy in Moslem parishes 
(adopted in 1837 at the State Council); 

Approving rules for the work of the Lamaist Spiritual Board (1837); 
The election of provincial rabbis for the management of the spiritual 
affairs of Jews (approved in 1844 at the State Council); 

The order of dismissal and removal of Protestant preachers from their 
positions (approved in 1845 at the State Council); 

The age of admitting Moslems to spiritual service (adopted in 1852 
by the State Council); 

The voting procedure for pastors in Evangelical-Lutheran parishes 
(adopted in 1859 at the State Council); 

The prohibition of the admission of clergy of foreign confessions to 
commercial guilds (1863); 

The prohibition to disclose exceptions from general regulations on 
christening in the orthodox faith of children from mixed marriages in 
which one of the partners is Orthodox, as granted to some persons 
(1863-64); 

The structure of the local administrative office for the Jewish faith 
(1863, 1864, 1865); 

The patronage of Roman Catholic parishes (1864); 

The imperial high decree on Roman Catholic monasteries in the 
Polish Kingdom and additional regulations to this decree of October, 
27/November 8, 1864, and on secular Roman Catholic clergy in the 
Polish Kingdom (1865); 

The establishment of Moslem clergy categories, due to the revision of 
the Recruit Charter (1865-67); 

The procedure for keeping record books of the Greek Uniate popula- 
tion in parishes (1868); 

The application of Christian Orthodox rules concerning incest in the 
community of Greek Uniates (1868); 

The order of administering the oath to Moslem ecclesiastics (adopted 
in 1870 by the State Council); 
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Waiving household tax for homes and other buildings belonging to 
ecclesiastics (1873-74); 

Vesting mullahs with the responsibility for drawing up demographic 
records in parishes (approved in 1874 by the State Council); 

The form of seals used by Reformed pastors (1875-77); 

The establishment of educational qualifications for rabbi assistants 
(1884); 

Allowing the Minister of the interior to admit candidates not having suf- 
ficient educational qualification to the election of rabbis (1890—Report 
of the Minister of the Interior by Order of the Sovereign); 

The introduction of Russian in demographic records of Protestants 
(approved in 1892 by the State Council); 

The withdrawal of property management of the Armenian Church 
in Russia from the authority of spiritual establishments (approved in 
1900 and 1903 by the Council of Ministers)—the decree subjected the 
Armenian Church to considerable restrictions; 

The draft of rules for Moslem pilgrims (discussed in 1903 at the State 
Council); 

The petition by Princess Oginskaya to restore Roman Catholic nurse 
congregations in the western provinces (1904); 

The installation of Roman Catholic crosses and sacred images (approved 
in 1905 by the state council); 

The change of the current order for leaves of absence for ecclesiastics 
of Catholic confessions (adopted in 1905 by the State Council); 
Roman Catholic sacred and religious processions (adopted in 1905 by 
the State Council); 

The change of legal proceedings on permissions to endow, bequeath, 
and donate property to spiritual establishments, and on the presentation 
of awards under the Statute of Awards (1905-07); 

The cancellation of article 187 and amendments thereto in the Charter 
of Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions and on the abolition of 
Roman Catholic monasteries in the Polish Kingdom and in the north- 
western and southwestern provinces of the empire (approved in 1905 
by the State Council); 

The legal establishment of official penalties for ecclesiastics of the 
Roman Catholic confession, the cancelling of the right of administrative 
bodies to exercise extrajudicial influence on Roman Catholic priests (this 
administrative penalty was imposed after the participation of Roman 
Catholic clergy in the Polish revolt of 1863; after the introduction of 
amendments by the State Council the title of the law read: On legal 
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bases for penalties imposed upon ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic 
confession, 1905); 

Strengthening the position of currently existing Roman Catholic mon- 
asteries, and the order of their establishment and closing (suggestions 
of the Department for Spiritual Affairs on resolving the issue with 
Roman Catholic monasteries in Russia (1905)), with inquiries and offers 
made in the Department, on Roman Catholic Monasteries in Russia 
and prospective changes in their position (1906), on the admission of 
Poviett to Roman Catholic monasteries (1905); 

The change of management of the spiritual affairs of Moslems of 
Russia (1906); 

The order of restoration of churches abolished or withdrawn from 
the Roman Catholic Spiritual Department (approved in 1906 by the 
Council of Ministers); 

The use of local languages in offices of spiritual establishments (ap- 
proved in 1906 by the Council of Ministers); 

Waiving the requirement of compulsory military service for Lamaist 
Clergy (1906); 

The simplified order of the return of churches to the Roman Catholic 
Spiritual Department (discussed in 1907 in the State Duma); 
Religious societies of other Christian denominations and other faiths 
(discussed in 1907 in the State Duma), with the proposal to allow 
spiritual and secular persons of other Christian confessions to establish 
Roman Catholic church communities and brotherhoods in the Polish 
Kingdom and in the northwestern and southwestern provinces of the 
empire (with significant restrictions); 

The rules of management of St. Louis Catholic church in Moscow 
(approved in 1907 by the Council of Ministers); 

The change of the order of 1) the adoption of Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics to the ranks of prelates and canons; 2) the permission to hold 
several regular spiritual posts in the Polish Kingdom (adopted in 1908 
by the Council of Ministers) and the same law (The change of the 
order of the adoption of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics to the ranks 
of prelates and canons and on the permission to hold several regular 
spiritual posts)—in the State Duma (1909); 

The change of the order of granting permission to establishments of 
other Christian denominations and other faiths to purchase property, 
and the order of managing their property (approved in 1908-09 by 
the Council of Ministers); 
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The increase of the compensation to the Public Prosecutor of the 
Echmiadzin Armenian Church Synod (discussed in 1912 in the State 
Duma and the Council of Ministers); and many other regulations. 

During World War I some restrictive laws were adopted in relation to 
the Protestant faith, on the following issues: The closure of Evangelical 
societies of young men and young people and of the Union of these 
societies in Russia (approved in 1914 by the Council of Ministers); The 
language of correspondence, office work, opinions and reports on ses- 
sions of Protestant spiritual establishments and persons, and about the 
revision of some clauses of the law related thereto (adopted in 1916 by 
the Council of Ministers); The establishment of the administrative order 
for the dismissal of Protestant preachers from their positions (approved 
in 1916 by the Council of Ministers), and other laws. 

Many of the bills were related not only to religious questions, but 
also to issues of class, property rights, everyday life, etc. of people 
of various confessions, for instance: The right of Moslems to obtain 
honourable citizenship (approved in 1843 by the State Council); The 
order of admitting Greeks and Moslems to the nobility (adopted in 
1847 by the State Council); Relieving buildings of Moslem schools from 
household duty (adopted in 1869 by the State Council). 

The Department for the Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions pre- 
pared numerous bills on religious tolerance, later transformed into impe- 
rial decrees on December 12, 1904, and on April 17, 1905, on improving 
the foundations of religious tolerance. The Department’s suggestions 
were also used in discussions, and subsequent adoption of laws by the 
Council of Ministers (special publications January 25-March 15, and 
February 2-March 1, 1905), dealing with other Christian confessions 
and other faiths, and divisive issues among Christians; considerations 
in the State Council on the coordination of some aspects of criminal 
law with the decree of April 17, 1905, on strengthening religious tol- 
erance and the enactment of the second chapter of the new criminal 
law (1905); on the foundation and functioning of the Special Meeting 
for coordination of the current law and the decree of April 17, 1905, 
on affairs of faith (1905-06, including questions of mixed marriages 
and the faith of children from these marriages); the Committees on 
Religious Issues in the State Duma, on the development of the law on 
religious communities and religious societies (1905-16); on changes 
in the freedom of worship and family rights, as proclaimed by the 
Royal Manifesto on October 17, 1905, etc.; bills on religious issues, 
brought before the State Duma and the Council of Ministers (until 
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1916), including the development of rules and the order of transition 
from one confession to another (1904-06, 1907-17); on the definition 
of the attitude of the state to certain religious confessions (1907-10); 
on the cancellation of political and civil restrictions connected to the 
resignation from a spiritual position or the deprival thereof (1907-17); 
on a possible change of confession for children under 14 years of 
age, irrespective of the required change of faith by both spouses, as 
per decree of April 17, 1905 (1910)—after consideration in the State 
Council this bill read: The possible change of confession of children 
under 14 years of age, when their parents belong to different faiths 
(1911); on the legal status of persons professing no faith (Atheists), etc. 
(partly listed above). 

According to the publication by the Council of Ministers on with- 
drawal by the Synod of the questions concerning church and freedom 
of worship, four bills from the Ministry of the Interior on the attitude 
of the state to separate confessions and changes in family rights as per 
the Manifesto on October 17, 1905, were withdrawn from the State 
Duma “due to required changes thereto on the basis of the Synod’s 
remarks” (September 11-29, 1909). 

It was the proposal of the Decree of the Provisional Government 
sent to the Senate on cancellation of religious and national restrictions, 
and the approval of the Decree of the Provisional Government on the 
freedom of worship (March 29-July 21, 1917) that completed the law- 
making process in this area, which had once been started deep within 
the Department for the Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions and 
had become a foundation for its work since the Manifesto of 1905. 


SOURCES ON THE HISTORY OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES 
IN RUSSIA IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN 
STATE HISTORICAL ARCHIVE IN ST. PETERSBURG 


T.I. TATSENKO AND E.E. KNYAZEVA 


In the Russian State Historical Archive (hereafter RSHA SPb) the history 
of the Lutheran Church in Russia is represented in documents of many 
collections. First and foremost, their location depended on the origin 
of the document. The present review only mentions those collections 
that contain a large amount of sources on this topic. The RSHA SPb 
preserves the documents of the institutions that governed the Lutheran 
parishes in Russia before 1917: the General Evangelical-Lutheran 
Consistory, the St. Petersburg Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, and the 
Central Committee of the Support Fund for Evangelical-Lutheran par- 
ishes in Russia. All these institutions were located in St. Petersburg. 
In 1919 these archives were sealed. In accordance with the order 
of the All-Russian Executive Committee, and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic dated 
April 21, 1924, these archives, alongside with the archives of the 
supreme ecclesiastical institutions of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
faiths, were joined together into the Historical and Cultural Department 
of the Central Historical Archive at 3 Ploschad Dekabristov, where 
these documents are still located. Before starting on the analysis of 
these sources, we would like to briefly discuss the organizations that 
contributed to these collections, to give the reader some understanding 
of the character of the archive documents within these collections. 


General Fvangelical-Lutheran Consistory 


The general management, supervision, and resolution of spiritual affairs 
of the Lutheran faith in the Russian empire before 1918 rested with the 
General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory. ‘This body was established in 
1832 in accordance with the Charter of the Lutheran Church adopted 
in the same year. 
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According to this Charter, the Consistory had a broad enough 
range of activities, affecting not only control over the parishes, but 
also the order of the divine service, and the precise compliance of 
the pastors with the church’s Agende.' In the Charter, the functions 
of the consistory are reflected in eleven points, ‘The following tasks 
fell within its authority: 1. the inspection of all legal issues, arising in 
local consistories and delivered to the General Consistory following an 
appeal or a private complaint; 2. the supervision of the management 
of Lutheran church property; 3. the supervision of local consistories, 
and the consideration of complaints related to their performance as 
received by the Department of Church Affairs; 4. the approval of the 
texts of hymns to be performed during divine service as suggested 
by local consistories; 5. the granting of permission for marriages of 
previously divorced persons, and for marriages between persons of the 
same family; 6. ordering the installation of general superintendents and 
superintendents, and the supervision of their work; 7. the handling 
of complaints submitted by patrons concerning local consistories that 
refused to ratify an elected candidate; 8. the handling of complaints 
submitted by clergy candidates concerning decisions of consistories to 
refuse their election. All documents on these questions were included 
in the collection. The General Consistory reported to the Ministry of 
the Interior. This aspect of its work was reflected in the following items 
of the Charter: 9. statements of opinion on affairs, which, according to 
the Charter, were sent from local consistories to the General Consistory, 
for representation to the Ministry of Internal Affairs; 10. the execution 
of legal proceedings, forwarded by the Ministry of the Interior to the 
General Consistory; 11. reports to the Ministry of the Interior on the 
convocation of the General Synod. 


The collections of the General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory 


The basic figures for the collection of the General Evangelical-Lutheran 
Consistory (No. 828) are as follows: the collection consists of 20,683 
units, covering the period from 1819 to 1918, and together making 
up fourteen inventories, of which the fourteenth inventory contains 


' The Agende contain the formal instructions for the liturgical service within the 
Lutheran Church, issued by the Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm III in 1818 (editors’ 
note). 
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Fig. 14.1. Lutheran Church of St. Peter. 


consistory copies of the parishes’ metric books in the St. Petersburg 
Consistorial District. Two thirds of the documents, including the inven- 
tories, are in German. 

Taking into account the great size of the collection, one could 
speak at length about its structure, depending on the topic. The main 
feature of the collection is that, alongside with private documents, it 
also contains a body of reports. These present a considerable amount 
of information suitable for computer processing and the creation of 
databases, so that any kind of research study may be carried out on 
these data. Annual reports on districts, spanning the time from 1833 
to 1917, contain: a. The condition of church property in parishes; b. 
Statistical data on births, weddings, and deaths; c. Consistory copies 
of the metric books; d. Track records of pastors and biographical 
information; e. Reports on visits to parishes. 

The value of such information is obvious: the database on certain 
subjects, suitable for both statistical processing and for source study 
analysis of the documents themselves, covers a long period of time. 
As a rule such documents have a fixed tabular format, in which data 
were entered annually. These sources can be classified as mass sources. 
The structural character of the information in these sources allows to 
use quantitative research methods and modern computer equipment 
for retrieval, processing, and analysis. Let us give a brief characteristic 
of the documents in each of the above items. 

The reports on church property consist of two sheets showing sepa- 
rate information on moveable property and real estate. The sheet shows 
the name of the parish, its location, and the name of the church; listed 
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therein are all the real estate and church constructions and the land 
used for profit and not for profit, indicating the value for which these 
lands were acquired. 

Statistical reports on population mobility show the number of those 
born, married, and died in Lutheran parishes in Russia, separately for 
men and women. These reports were made in local consistories and 
were based on copies of parish metric books annually submitted by 
parishes. 

Copies of parish record books of the St. Petersburg Consistorial 
District are preserved in the General Consistory and stored in the 
fourteenth inventory, consisting of 276 units. Here we must note the 
special importance of the information contained in these books. 
The lists contain data about the number of births, weddings, and deaths 
in the parishes of twenty Russian provinces for the period from 1833 
to 1885. In St. Petersburg parishes copies had been maintained since 
1841. Although all the lists have insignificant chronological lacunas, 
the RSHA SPb lists contain the most complete information on the 
civil registration of the Lutheran population, living in one half of the 
territory of the Russian empire. 

Track records of pastors with brief biographical data were sent to 
the General Consistory each year. Using this information one can trace 
the dates of assignments and changes of pastors in parishes. These lists 
have been collected in the thirteenth inventory, and contain information 
on all consistorial districts. 

The reports on visitation trips contain data about the work of preach- 
ers and church elders, the religious and moral condition of parishioners, 
the conditions of schools, charitable institutions, the order of divine 
services and sacraments, the condition of church books in the parish, 
church utensils, parish archives, and church chronicles. Visitation trips 
were undertaken by the Propst once every three years with the purpose 
of inspecting parishes. The parishes that did not report to the Propsts 
were usually visited by the general-superintendent or the superintendent. 
At the end of the visits, the Propst compiled a report, which remained 
in the church archive, while a copy was sent to the consistory. 

The collection contains other documents that deserve special atten- 
tion. In 1896 the General Consistory collected reports from pastors of 
parishes in all consistorial districts. These reports listed the settlements 
within a parish, the number of parishioners, the annual number of 
divine services held in the parish, the languages of the service, the 
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availability of church buildings and church school buildings, and num- 
bers of pupils (vol. 13. D. 526-530). These documents in the collection 
reveal that in a number of Lutheran parishes data were not collected 
regularly. These data were mentioned in only a few other documents. 
For example, they are available for 1904 in pastors’ reports, which, 
alongside with the number of parishioners and their national distribu- 
tion, also show the time of construction of the church building, the 
presence of branch communities and houses of prayer, and charitable 
institutions (vol. 13. D. 612-621). Reports for 1910 contain, besides the 
information listed above, information about the date of consecration of 
the church building, the time of the approval of the congregation and 
parish, the address of the church council, and the dates of construction 
of branch houses of prayer and schools (vol. 13. D. 618-619). 

The set of sources contains historical data on provincial and town 
consistories already in existence before 1832: Orenburg, Estonia, 
Friedrichshavn, Curland, Livonia, Odessa, Riga, Saratov, Vyborg, Vilno, 
Narva, and Reval (vol. 13. D. 647-658). The collection contains hardly 
any pictorial material such as views of church buildings and photos 
(vol. 13. D. 780-783). 

Due to certain historical developments, the collection also contains 
documentary sources on the history of Reformed parishes in addition 
to material on the history of Lutheran faith. The problems concerning 
parishes of the Reformed denomination were dealt with by Reformed 
departments (the so-called Reformirte Sitzungen) within the structure of the 
General Consistory. Therefore, the reports on these departments have 
been stored in the collection of the General Consistory. Additionally, a 
number of volumes contain documents on the transition of Reformed 
parishes into the Lutheran Church. There are annual statistical reports 
on the mobility of the Reformed population and two copies of metric 
books from parishes in the southern provinces of Russia, written in 
French. 

We must note that consistorial copies of the metric books of the 
St. Petersburg Consistorial District had been wrongly included in the 
collection of the General Consistory. They should have been included 
in the structure of the St. Petersburg Consistory collection, which, too, 
is kept in RSHA SPb. 
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The collections of the St. Petersburg Consistory 


The St. Petersburg Consistory was formed in 1833. Like other local 
consistories, it reported to the General Consistory. Its work included 
the following aspects: 1. the supervision of the work of pastors in 
parishes and their observance of the charter and the Agende; 2. the 
examination of candidates for the ministry, their ordination, appoint- 
ment, and dismissal; 3. the granting of permission to establish private 
prayer meetings; 4. the submission of representations to the Ministry 
of the Interior on the christening of Jews, Moslems, and pagans and, 
after permission was granted, the administration of the sacrament of 
baptism; 5. overseeing religious instruction in state and private schools; 
6. the submission of representations to the Ministry of the Interior 
(through the General Consistory) on the construction of new parish 
churches and branches, calling for donations for their construction, 
and establishing new parishes; 7. the supervision of financial resources 
allocated as support to pastors’ widows and orphans. 

Additionally the St. Petersburg Consistory sent annual reports on its 
work to the General Consistory. The collection of the St. Petersburg 
Consistory consists of two inventories, consisting of 2,393 units. Most of 
them (2,300) concern divorce affairs for the period 1894 to 1918. Other 
types of activities at the St. Petersburg Consistory are represented by an 
small number of documents (about 100). ‘These include documents on 
the following topics: a. the work of parish pastors and their reports on 
the condition of churches; b. material concerning religious dogma: the 
approval of hymn texts, the order of prayer services, etc.; c. documents 
on transformation of St. Petersburg sessions into the St. Petersburg 
Consistory; d. lists of parishioners in various parishes (confirmations, 
marriages, etc.); and e. statistical data on population mobility in parishes 
during the years 1790-1832. All administrative work in offices of local 
consistories, including the St. Petersburg Consistory, was conducted 
in German. It was provided by the Charter of the Lutheran Church. 
Only documents intended for civil offices were drawn up in Russian. 
For example, the correspondence with the Ministry of the Interior was 
accompanied by a Russian translation. For this reason, most of the St. 
Petersburg consistory’s documents (about two thirds) are in German. 
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The Support Fund of Evangelical-Lutheran parishes in Russia 


Besides supervising the local consistories, the General Consistory also 
controlled the work of the Support Fund of Evangelical-Lutheran 
parishes in Russia. The founding of this Fund was given the emperor’s 
approval on August 8, 1858, to assist Lutheran churches and their clergy. 
The Fund was managed by the Central committee. The Committee’s 
documents preserved at RSHA SPb constitute one inventory of 121 
files, included in the collection of the same name (No. 829). The col- 
lection covers the period from 1859 to 1918. 

The Fund’s revenues consisted of individual and regular donations, 
alms collected in Lutheran churches, and sums bequeathed. Out of these 
amounts, the Support Fund made allocations for the construction and 
maintenance of churches, houses of prayer, schools, and the purchase 
or lease of accommodations for preachers and servants. Money was 
also assigned for the maintenance of pastors and travel within large 
parishes, to poor and elderly pastors, and to their families in the event 
of their death. The Fund made allocations for the purchase of teaching 
materials for schools, and for the training of school teachers, assistant- 
pastors and teachers of religion. Each consistorial circuit had its circuit 
committee, which managed the Fund’s local affairs and reported to the 
Central committee. The Fund’s Central committee documents show 
all its activities. For clarity, the documents may be divided into several 
groups: 1. minutes of the Committee’s meetings (1859-1917); 2. the 
Fund’s reports (1859-1916); 3. budget figures (1889-1917); 4. files on 
organizational matters (1862-1912); 5. pastors’ reports on their activities 
in the Yenisey, Irkutsk, and Yakutsk provinces, the Bessarabian region, 
and the Caucasus (early twentieth century); 6. files on allocations made 
to churches (1859-1917); 7. files on allocations made to educational 
institutions (1859-1917); 8. personal files of the members of the com- 
mittees and the Fund. 

In addition to that, in 1909 the Fund’s Central Committee compiled 
a book, ‘Evangelitchesko-lyuteranskie obshtshin’i v Rossii. Istoriko- 
statistitchesko’e opisani’e’ [The Evangelical-Lutheran parishes in Russia: 
A historical and statistical description], in two volumes. ‘This book (in 
manuscript), containing brief historical descriptions of parishes, 1s 
preserved among the Committee’s collections. 

Material pertaining to the history of Lutheran churches has been 
found in 69 collections of RSHA SPb. To assist researchers of this 
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subject, the Archive has prepared two reference books, based on the 
foregoing material, containing brief historical descriptions of parishes 
and ecclesiastical buildings from the late eighteenth century through 
1917, with references to the archival sources.” The reference books 
contain indexes of geographical locations and names, along with a list 
of the collections used. 


List of the RSHA SPb collections containing documentary material related to the 
history of Lutheran churches in the Russian empire 


218 — Department of Artificial Works of the Central Directorate for Railways and 
Public Buildings 

350 — Collection of Railway Construction Plans and Drawings 

379 — Department of State Properties of the Ministry of Finance 

380 — Archive of the Plans of the Ministry of Agriculture 

381 — Office of the Minister of Agriculture 

383 — First Department of the Ministry of State Properties 

385 — ‘Temporary Division for the Land Allocation to State Peasants, Ministry of 
State Properties 

386 — ‘Temporary Managing Committee for the Construction of Southern Settlements, 
Ministry of State Properties 

391 — Directorate of Resettlement of the Ministry of Agriculture 

396 — Department of State Land Properties of the Ministry of Agriculture 

398 — Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 

408 — Committee for Land Allocation Affairs, Ministry of Agriculture 

468 — Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty, Ministry of the Imperial Court 

470 — Office of the Court Intendant, Ministry of the Imperial Court 

515 — Central Directorate for Affairs, Ministry of the Imperial Court 

559 — Department of the Minister of Finance 

560 — General Office of the Minister of Finance 

565 — Department of the State Treasury, Ministry of Finance 

573 — Tax Department of the Ministry of Finance 

583 — Special Credit Office, Ministry of Finance 

611 — First Russian Insurance Society 

730 — Commission for the Founding of Public Schools 

733 — Department of Popular Education, Ministry of Popular Education 

734 — Academic Committee of the Ministry of Popular Education 

821 — Department for the Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions, Ministry of the 
Interior 

828 — General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, Ministry of the Interior 


2 E.E. Knyazeva and G.F. Solov’eva, Lyuteranskie Tserkvi i prichod’i v Rossii XVII-XX 
vv. Istoritshesku spravotshnik [Lutheran churches and parishes in Russia in the eighteenth- 
twentieth centuries: A historical guide], 1 (St. Petersburg, 2001); idem, Lyuteranshie 
Tserkvi i prichod’i na Ukraine XVIII-XX vu. Istoritsheskü spravotshnik [Lutheran churches and 
parishes in the Ukraine: A historical guide], 2 (St. Petersburg, 2003). 


829 — 


1181 — 


1263 — 


1480 — 


483 — 
1487 — 
1488 — 
1589 — 
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Central Committee of the Support Fund of Evangelical-Lutheran Parishes in 
Russia 
Central Committee for the Organization of Agricultural Affairs 


1219 — Special Interdepartmental Commission for the Draft of Law for the Inclusion 


of Two Parishes of the Vyborg province into the St. Petersburg province 
Committee of Ministers 

Council of Ministers 

State Duma 

Council of the Minister of the Interior 

Department of General Affairs, Ministry of the Interior 

Department of National Economy 

Economy Department of the Ministry of the Interior 

Central Statistics Committee 

Municipal Division of the Ministry of the Interior 

Committee of Construction Technology of the Ministry of the Interior 
Maps, plans, and drawings of industrial and commercial offices 
Petrograd Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory of the Department for the Spiritual 
Affairs of Foreign Confessions, Ministry of the Interior 

Special Committee against German Influence 

Collection of plans and drawings of water and highway thoroughfares 
Collection of plans and drawings of civil architecture 

Fifth Division of His Imperial Majesty’s Chancellery. 


HISTORICAL SOURCES ON THE 
EVANGELICAL-LUTHERAN CHURCHES OF 
NORTH-WEST RUSSIA IN THE CENTRAL STATE 
ARCHIVE OF ST. PETERSBURG 


M.V. SHKAROVSKII 


The history of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Russia during the 
Soviet period is still one of the more or less unresearched themes in 
Russian and foreign historiography. Practically no basic historical pub- 
lications are available, and only with great trouble can one reconstruct 
the sequence of events, or find the names of pastors and lay members 
involved. Only a couple of months ago the compilation was started 
of a martyrology of Lutherans who were repressed or persecuted for 
their religious beliefs. 


The history of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Russia during the 
Soviet period 


Historically speaking, St. Petersburg and the whole of the Russian 
North-West was the region where the influence of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church had been greatest in the Russian state; its history here 
had started centuries ago and its traditions had always been strong. It 
was only here that numerous representatives of all five main Lutheran 
peoples of the Russian empire—the Germans, the Finns, the Estonians, 
the Latvians, and the Swedes—dwelt together. In St. Petersburg, the 
state capital, there were some 30 Lutheran churches, chapels, and 
prayer halls in the early twentieth century, including such well-known 
temples as the churches of St. Peter (Nevsky Prospekt, 22-4), St. Anne 
(Kirochnaya ulitsa, 8), St. Michael (Sredniy Prospekt on Vasilievsky 
Island, 18), and others. More than 100 churches and prayer houses 
were available in the St. Petersburg, Novgorod, and Pskov provinces 
with their areas of compact residences of tens of thousands of Finnish, 
German, Latvian, and Estonian settlers. It was no coincidence that 
the first autonomous Russian Lutheran ‘Congregation of Jesus Christ’ 
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(which existed until the closure of its church in August 1935) was 
formed in Petrograd in 1923. 

The victory of the socialist revolution radically changed the posi- 
tion of all religious organizations, including the Lutheran church. In 
accordance with the decrees of the new state power, all ecclesiastical 
institutions, such as asylums, schools, hospitals, publishing and printing 
houses, etc., were nationalized, and the bank deposits of all religious 
societies were confiscated. Soon a considerable number of Lutheran 
parish schools in Petrograd, including 39 German schools, were closed. 
After Finland, Estonia, and Latvia had gained independence in 1918 
and new state borders had been established, communications between 
the corresponding Lutheran churches and their fellow-Lutherans who 
had stayed in the Russian territory, were made extremely difficult. The 
theological departments of the universities of Helsinki and ‘Tartu were 
lost as training facilities for pastors, since it was impossible for Soviet 
residents to attend them. With the sharp decline in the standard of liv- 
ing and the beginning of the civil war, tens of thousands of Germans, 
Latvians, Estonians, and Finns, including many pastors, left Russia and 
resettled in the Baltic states. The general deterioration of the economic 
conditions in the country had an extremely unfavorable effect on the 
activities of church institutions. For instance, on November 30, 1917, 
the parish council of the St. Annenkirche decided to close the famous 
Petrograd school of St. Anne “due to financial difficulties, from the 
next year on (by August 1, 1918).” 

At the same time the connections between Lutherans of different 
nationalities within Russia intensified after the October revolution. 
On the one hand, between 1917 and 1922 the Estonian, Finnish, and 
Latvian General Consistories, later renamed into Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Councils, were formed, which was connected with the growth of 
national self-consciousness and the appearance of projects for estab- 
lishing cultural autonomy for various ethnic groups. On the other 
hand, the first anti-church activities of the Soviet leadership made it 
necessary for believers to rally, and in June 1924 the General Synod 
of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church of the USSR was established. 
It proclaimed the creation of a united church, which embraced all 
believers of Lutheran nations and churches of the country. Its leading 
bodies were stationed in Leningrad. 

In spite of prohibitions by the new authorities, church education con- 
tinued in many schools up till the end of the 1920s, and in the Lutheran 
communities of Leningrad until 1938. The only Lutheran seminary in 
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the USSR functioned in the “Northern capital” from 1925 until the 
summer of 1934. Possibilities for publishing activities on the part of 
the church remained for some time after the Revolution; for example, 
the church calendar and the German-language magazine Unsere Kirche 
[Our church] were published between 1927 and 1930. 

However, in the early 1930s a large-scale campaign to close churches 
and persecute pastors was launched. In the fall of 1936 fifteen of the 
seventeen Lutheran pastors in the vast country—almost 90 percent— 
served in the North-West region, first of all in Leningrad. But within 
a year or two all of them also became victims of persecution. In the 
period of the ‘Great Terror’ of 1937-38 all pastors who had stayed 
in service were arrested, and the last Lutheran churches still function- 
ing were closed. A memorandum of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of December 22, 1937, entitled ‘Methods of Combat against 
the Church in the USSR,’ stated as follows: “There is no mention of 
Evangelical religious circles, especially of the German Evangelical pas- 
tors in the USSR, who have undergone especially cruel persecutions 
by the GPU during the last years, which might point to the fact that 
the GPU has achieved their complete extermination, after the last two 
German pastors in Leningrad were detained on the eighteenth of this 
month.” This refers to the fate of both pastors Reichert—father Paul 
and his son Bruno—, who were arrested on November 17, 1937 and 
executed on January 3, 1938. In the same month, on January 15, F von 
Bodungen from Peterhof was executed, as also was the fate (still ear- 
lier) of the Latvian pastor L. Schulz and some Finnish pastors. ‘The 
pastors S.J. Laurikkala and T. Kelo were deported from the country 
as Finnish citizens (the latter on April 17, 1938). The last pastor who 
was openly in service, P. Unnukainen, was arrested on December 20, 
1938 in the church of Gatchina immediately after the divine service. 
The Finnish pastor P. Bister, who served illegally in the Leningrad 
region, was arrested and put into jail on June 26, 1941. At the same 
time the authorities were closing Lutheran churches. In Leningrad the 
Latvian Church of Christ the Savior was the last church formally in 
use with the parishioners till May 1938, while in the region the church 
of the parish of Haapakangas (near the Jukki settlement) was closed 
in October 1939. 

In the late 1930s the Evangelical-Lutheran Church in the USSR 
ceased to exist as a structure, but there were believers who stayed. 
Tens of thousands of Finns, Germans, and Estonians were deported 
from the areas of their permanent residence within the European part 
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of the USSR to the Eastern regions of the country in the 1930s and 
early 1940s. Plans were made to deport these ethnic groups from the 
North-West region completely, but the deportation was not completed 
before the occupation of the main part of the Leningrad region by 
the German troops. Divine services were renewed in the occupied ter- 
ritories in the Estonian church in Pskov and in some Finnish parishes 
(in Skuoritsa and other places) between 1941 and 1944. Pastors in 
service in these churches were probably those who had arrived from 
Finland and Estonia, and were later evacuated in early 1944, together 
with the retreating troops of the German Wehrmacht. After the return 
of the Soviet troops all churches were closed again and the Germans 
and Finns were forbidden to dwell in the Leningrad region. 

But faith continued to live in human hearts and souls, even in exile 
and in the concentration camps. In the second half of the 1950s 
several dozens of thousands of Lutherans, mainly Finns, were again 
living in the Russian North-West. Their religious life, however, was 
illegal. Secret divine services in the Leningrad region were held by 
the pastors Juhana Vaasseli and Paavo Haimi, who had miraculously 
survived the concentration camps; they came from Petrozavodsk. And 
the first opening of a Lutheran church after a long interim took place 
on December 11, 1977, in Pushkin. For more than twenty years it was 
the only functioning church in the region. 

A mass revival of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church occurred in the 
1990s. However, it was not without a schism. By January 1995 there 
were three Lutheran religious associations: the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church in Russia and the Other States (ELC), the United Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church of Russia (UELC), and the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church of Ingria; officially they comprised 58, 32, and 25 communi- 
ties, respectively. In June 1996 the UELC, chaired by pastor I. Baronas, 
overcame the schism and merged with the successor of the historical 
church, the ELC. Since 1988 the latter had been officially headed by 
Bishop Harald Kalniņš. On September 26-9, 1994, the First General 
Synod of the ELC was held in St. Petersburg; it confirmed the revised 
regulations of the church, accepted Kalnins’s resignation and held elec- 
tions for the new bishop. The German professor of theology Georg 
Kretschmar was elected, who in 2000 received the title of archbishop. 
The office of the head of the church is located at the St. Petrikirche 
in St. Petersburg. The bilingual (Russian-German) press organ of the 
ELC, Der Bote [The messenger], has been published in the Northern 
capital since 1992, and in April 1997 the Theological Seminary started 
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its work in the Novosaratovka settlement on the Neva. As in the past, 
St. Petersburg and the North-West region as a whole became again the 
centre of the revived Evangelical-Lutheran Church of Russia. 


Contents of the various collections 


A vast collection of documentary materials on the history of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Russia during the Soviet period 
is being preserved in the archives of St. Petersburg, first of all in 
the Central State Archive of St. Petersburg. The biggest collection 
of documents is preserved in the archive of the ‘Lengorispolkom’ 
(Leningrad City Executive Committee, No. 7384), in the inventory of 
the City Committee on the Affairs of Cults. These documents mainly 
concern the monitoring of the practices of the Lutheran churches in 
the Northern capital since 1917: historical information, inventories of 
the moveable properties and real estate of churches, questionnaires 
and lists of the “groups of twenty people,” of the higher and lower 
clergy (among whom bishops C.R. Freifeldt, A.L. Malmgren, O.K,J. 
Palsa and A.E. Jürgenson), minutes of church meetings and related 
correspondence, plans and photographs of church buildings, etc. Very 
valuable are data on the opening and closure dates of churches, on the 
circumstances during religious feasts, and on the registrations of several 
religious groups. The documents of the City Committee also contain 
material on the confiscation of church valuables, on the destruction of 
churches, and on arrests and deportations of clergy members during 
the 1930s. Similar data concerning other towns and communities in the 
Leningrad Province are kept in the documents of the ‘Lenoblispolkom’ 
(Leningrad Oblast Executive Committee, No. 7179). 

A huge collection of material on the years 1918-23 is being kept in 
collection No. 1001 of the Petrograd Executive Committee: minutes of 
its meetings, along with reports of the activities of registration offices, 
abstracts on the general, political, and administrative conditions of city 
districts in the period of the confiscation of church valuables, and cor- 
respondence with the General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory. Here, 
as well as in the documents of the aforementioned ‘Lengorispolkom,’ 
we find stenographs, minutes of the meetings and congresses of the 
representatives of the Latvian, Estonian, and other parishes, and 
lists and questionnaires of the members of the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Consistories. ‘The material coming from the registration offices of the 
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districts, however, is rather incomplete. It is kept in a much better 
state in the ‘Ratispolkoms’ (Executive District Committees) of Petrograd 
(No. 151), of Moscow-Narva (No. 104), and of Petrograd Central City 
(No. 56), where, as a matter of fact, a number of hardly known circular 
letters from higher agencies are also being kept. 

Basic sources for the study of the problems generated by the general 
religious policy of the Soviet state in the years 1918-19, for instance 
in relation with the Lutheran communities, are the collections of the 
Central Executive Committee and ‘Soviet Kommissarov’ (Council of 
Commissars) for the Reunion of the Commune of the Northern Oblasts 
(No. 143) and of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs SKSO (No. 142). 
By means of the regulations and orders of the NK VD, Department VIII 
(Liquidation Department), of the ‘Narkomat’ (People’s Commissariat 
of Justice), they offer insight into the activities of the central authori- 
ties on these issues. Valuable information can be obtained from the 
documents of the Petrograd Province Council (No. 1000), in the series 
of stenographic reports and minutes of the sessions over the years 
1921-27, from which information may be distilled on the discussions 
of the representatives on various religious issues. The same collection 
also preserves the correspondence of the ‘Lengorispolkom’ with the 
OGPU (Secret Service) for the period of late 1920s till early 1930s, 
which sheds further light on the anti-religious repressive campaigns. 
Here, mention should also be made of the documents on the activi- 
ties of the Lutheran Seminary, which was able to stay in function until 
1934 in spite of all the obstacles put in its way. 

It is possible to consult really unique documents concerning the 
repressed clergy and lay members in the archive of the Council of the 
Federal Security Service of the Russian Federation concerning the St. 
Petersburg and Leningrad Oblasts. Extremely interesting material is 
collected in the grouped files on religious communities, each of which 
concerns several dozens of individuals: the German pastors Hellmuth 
Hansen and Kurt Muß (1929-30), the Latvian clergyman Julius Sahlit 
(1934), the Finnish pastor P. Bracks (1937), and many others. All these 
scholarly sources open possibilities for important research into certain 
themes of a religious nature. 


TRACES OF THE HISTORY OF ESTONIAN CHURCHES 
IN RUSSIAN ARCHIVES 


T. Mäcı 


The issue that is the subject of this contribution is an extremely broad 
one. More elaborate research would require years of work in Russian 
archives. This article intends to give a short overview of the material 
in Estonia, and link this to the relevant documents in Russian archives. 
Among the material on the Lutheran Church there are many sources 
that touch upon the history of the Orthodox Church in Estonia. In fact, 
this forms a part of the whole of Estonia’s church history, and not the 
smallest part. It is sufficient to note that during the 1840s about thirteen 
percent of the Lutherans in South Estonia went over to the Orthodox 
Church, whereupon one part of them returned to the Lutheran Church 
a few decades later. However, this issue will not be the subject of this 
article, and the emigration of Estonians and Estonian congregations 
to Russian territory will also be passed over. 


The legislative background 


In 1638 Joachim Jhering, Provost of Nyköping in Sweden, was appointed 
Bishop of Estonia, and in the same year the Estonian Consistory was 
also established. According to Jhering’s instructions, members of the 
consistory were to be minister of Tallınn’s cathedral, the rector of the 
cathedral school, and its lector. As extraordinary members the provosts 
were also present. In 1640, the ministers of the Swedish and Estonian 
cathedral schools were added to the consistory. The consistory was in 
charge of churches, schools, and hospitals. It also had to solve eccle- 
siastical judicial problems. Furthermore, its tasks also included visita- 
tions of congregations and the examination of pastors. Bishop Jhering 
tried to unify Estonian church rule without the assistance of a church 
law, in accordance with the decisions of the Swedish synod and other 
individual regulations. 

The Swedish church law was completed in 1686. This church law 
was the state law for the entire Swedish state, including the provinces 
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of the Baltic Sea. With local modifications, the church law was rati- 
fied in Estonia, Livonia, and Saaremaa in the beginning of the 1690s. 
However, it remained in full force only for a couple of decades. As a 
result of the Great Northern War, Estonia and Livonia were annexed 
by Russia in 1721. In the capitulation pacts with the Estonian nobility, 
however, the current church rule was formally recognized and, indeed, 
not a single article of the Swedish church law was officially declared 
void before 1832, even if factual restrictions were introduced by the 
changes in the society and the church itself: After the Russian take-over 
in 1710, legal norms dealing with sacraments and church law remained 
valid. These were the norms that had most to do with the everyday 
activity of congregations. 

In 1832, the new church law was passed in Russia for the Lutheran 
churches. However, the Lutheran Church did not acquire the status of 
a state church, but remained as an institution that was tolerated. The 
General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory was established as the highest 
ecclesiastical institution and the court for all evangelical churches and 
provincial consistories. It was located in St. Petersburg and assembled 
twice a year. Members elected for the General Consistory had to be 
approved by the tsar and served for three years. The management 
of the General Consistory was entrusted to the Chancellery and 
the Procurator. This General Consistory was subject to the Russian 
Ministry of the Interior’s Department for the Spiritual Affairs of Foreign 
Confessions. 

The entire Lutheran Church in Russia was divided into eight con- 
sistories, ruled by general-superintendents or superintendents. In the 
territory of Estonia there were the Estonian Consistory with 52 par- 
ishes, the Consistory of ‘Tallin with five parishes and the Regional 
Consistory of Saaremaa (or Osel Island) with fourteen parishes. In 1890 
the Regional Consistory of Saaremaa was merged with the Livonian 
Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, and the ‘Tallinn Consistory with the 
Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory. 

The first church congress was held in Tartu from May 31 to June 1, 
1917, where plans were presented to create the office of bishop, while 
other issues of church organization were also discussed. On February 
18, 1918, the Estonian part of Livonia was also ecclesiastically unified 
with Estonia. The statute of the Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Church 
was adopted at the second church congress, held on September 10 and 
11, 1919. On November 12, 1925, the church was separated from the 
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state, according to the law on religious societies that was ratified on 
June 1, 1926. All former church laws, regulations, and statutes became 
invalid. The statutes of the Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Church 
were enforced on May 14, 1935. The unbroken independence of the 
Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Church came to an end in November 
1944. The Consistory of Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
functioned till the present time. 


Church documents in Estonian archives 


Several collections of church institutions have been preserved in the 
Estonian Historical Archives (EHA). We may mention the following as 
the most important: the Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, in: 
EHA, 1187, two inventories with 6,973 items, ranging from 1614-1947; 
the Saaremaa Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, in: EHA, 1192, three 
inventories with 1,587 items, ranging from 1639-1897; the St. Petersburg 
Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory, in: EHA, 1186, one inventory with 
1,742 items, ranging from 1871 till 1917. There are 124 collections of 
congregations of the Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Church in the EHA, 
21,289 items altogether. In addition, many archive documents are still 
in the possession of local congregations, with duplicates also preserved 
in the archive of the Estonian Consistory, in the departmental archive 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs dealing with population proceedings, 
and in the Tallinn City Archive. The EHA maintain a high level of 
cooperation with all above mentioned institutions. Special attention is to 
be given to EHA, 1186 (The General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory 
in St. Petersburg), which, according to the principle of provenience, 
belongs to 828 (The General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory) in the 
Russian State Historical Archive in St. Petersburg. 

In 1832, the Council of Justice for the Livonian and Estonian gov- 
ernments (guberniyas) was liquidated and ecclesiastical court cases were 
handed over to the newly established General Evangelical-Lutheran 
Consistory. According to the regulation of the Provisional Government, 
this General Consistory was shut down on March 30, 1917. The files 
on the management of the Estonian guberniya from 1871 till 1917 were 
handed over to the Estonian Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory. ‘They 
reached the Estonian Historical Archives in 1947. 
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The files cover the following subjects: the election, appointment, and 
dismissal of secular members of consistories; appointment of superin- 
tendents; ordination and election of pastors; election and dismissal of 
church wardens; election of provosts and changes in deanery borders; 
purchase and sale of church land; real estate donated to the church 
and the management of church property; servitudes, use of grassland, 
and rights of felling of timber; changes of parish borders (only too 
often the borders of ecclesiastical and administrative parishes did not 
coincide); church fees; repair of churches, parsonages, and chapels; 
the construction of St. Peter’s Church in Tartu, St. Peter’s Church in 
Narva, Haapsalu Chapel, etc.; the construction of schools, asylums 
for the poor, shelters for children, etc.; duty-free purchase and repair 
of organs for churches; the establishment of a deanery at ‘Talinn; the 
allotment of state scholarships for students of ‘Tartu University; the 
teaching of theology at Tartu University in Estonian and Latvian; 
the activities of support trusts for orphans and pastors’ widows; the 
activities of the Moravian Brethren, United Brethren and their taber- 
nacles; complaints against provosts and church wardens; divorce and 
re-marriage; verification of kinship; revising consistories, etc.; protocols 
of the Estonian Provincial Synod, list of consistories’ officials; the 
geographical re-arrangement of Livonian, Estonian, and Courlandian 
church and parish administrations. 


Associated material in Russian archives 


The Russian State Historical Archive (RSHA SPb) holds many col- 
lections that may be of great interest when studying Estonian church 
history. The relevant collections are the following: 


733: The Department of Public Education of the Ministry of Public 
Education; 

796: The Synod’s Office; 

797: The Office of the Oberprokuror [Imperial high commissioner]; 

814: The Synod’s Archive and Library; 

821: The Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions of 
the Ministry of the Interior; 

828: The General Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory; 
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829: ‘The Central Committee of the Support Fund for Evangelical- 
Lutheran congregations in Russia; 

835: Blueprints and photographs (The Synod’s Collection); 

1263: The Committee of Ministers; 

1409: The Emperor’s Chancellery; 

1480: The St. Petersburg Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory; 

1488: Collection of Blueprints and Drawings of Civil Architecture. 


One of the most important collections is the archive of the General 
Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory (828). The former registry books are 
used as the inventories of the collection. The archive number of the 
registry book is currently being used as the item’s number. Entries are in 
German, handwritten in Gothic script (Fraktur). It will require sufficient 
knowledge of palacography and a great deal of time to handle them. 
The General Consistory Collection contains fourteen inventories alto- 
gether, all of them also microfilmed. The material concerning Estonia 
is substantial: correspondence and appeals of all kinds. In a sense, one 
can call them the management files for the archive. 

The catalogue of collections of the Central State Historical Archive 
of St. Petersburg (Historical Archive of the Leningrad Oblast at that 
time), published in 1960, does not contain all the numbers of the col- 
lections, especially not those of ecclesiastical institutions. The only way 
to study them is to look at the archive catalogue. The contents of the 
collection that covers the only predominantly Estonian congregation 
(1824) are rather meagre: it consists of only twenty items. 

Essential collections for the study of church history, found in the 
catalogue, could be the following: 


19: The St. Petersburg Ecclesiastical Consistory (also touching upon 
the Estonian Orthodox churches); 

40: The Dutch Reformed Church 1717-1917; 

256: The Construction Department of the Government of the St. 
Petersburg Oblast 

444: The French Reformed Church 1724-1919; 

485: The German Reformed Church 1727-1918; 

513: The Municipal Government of Petrograd; 

708: St. Peter’s Lutheran Church (German congregation); 

1010: St. Catherine’s Lutheran Church (Swedish-German congrega- 
tion); 

1824: St. John’s Lutheran Church (Estonian-German congregation); 
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1896: St. Anne’s Lutheran Church (German congregation); 

1921: St. Mary’s Lutheran Church (Finnish congregation); 

2075: The Office of St. Petersburg’s Governor-General; 

2294: Collection of Metrical Books of Lutheran churches in St. 
Petersburg and the St. Petersburg Oblast from 1892 till 1915. 


858, ‘Pskovskaja lyuteranskaja tserkovnaja obschina,’ in the Central 
State Archive of Pskov Oblast, contains seven items from 1870-80. The 
metrical books and the lists of congregation members are in German. 
The bulk of older metrical books, up till 1892, is located in the funds 
of the St. Petersburg Historical Archive. So-called copies of consistories 
are stored in the Russian State Historical Archive, in the last (fourteenth) 
inventory of the General Consistory (828). Metrical books from 1892 
till 1917 are in the collection of metrical books of St. Petersburg’s 
Historical Archive. As we know now, registration of matters of civil 
status (births, deaths, and marriages) was delegated to secular powers in 
1917. According to the law, metrical books of congregations of single 
towns or districts were bound into annual volumes and drawn together 
into the so called copies of the Consistory. ‘The size of one volume can 
reach up to 1,300 pages. The principle of content and the size of the 
metrical books are analogous to the ones used in Estonia. 

This presentation is far from being complete. It offers, however, a 
few hints to people who are interested in studying the Estonian church 
history. There is still much to discover. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND 
UNIATE SPIRITUAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE RUSSIAN 
STATE HISTORICAL ARCHIVE 


N.S. KryLov 


As early as 1999, archivists of the Russian State Historical Archive 
(hereafter RSHA SPb) published a review of the documents on the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church that are now kept in various 
collections of the RSHA SPb.' As there is no need to repeat the contents 
of that review, this article will confine itself to dealing in more detail 
with the RSHA SPb collections of those spiritual institutions that directly 
managed the affairs of the Roman Catholic and Uniate churches on 
the territory of the Russian Empire. The story of state establishments, 
including the Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions, 
will be left out, the more so since the Roman Catholic sections of this 
collection have been described in detail in the multi-volume review, 
published by M.S. Radvan and A.R. Sokolov.’ Moreover, a special 
report on this collection is to be found in A.R. Sokolov’s article in this 
volume.” Thus we shall be discussing here the documents that previ- 
ously belonged to Roman Catholic and Uniate metropolitans living in 
Russia, and to the corresponding ecclesiastical boards, which, together 
with the metropolitans, handled the confessional affairs. 


' Istoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj Tserkvi v Rossüskoi Imperii (XVIII-XX vv.) v dokumentach 
Rossüskogo Gosudarstvenogo Istoricheskogo Archwa [The history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Russian Empire (eighteenth-twentieth centuries) in the documents of the Russian 
State Historical Archive] [in Russian and Polish] (St. Petersburg, 1999). 

2 Pan Maryan S. Radvan and Alexander R. Sokolov, Katolitcheskaya Tserkov v archivach 
Departamenta Duchovnich Del Inostrannich Ispovedanu MVD [The Roman-Catholic Church 
in the Archives of the Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs], 5 vols. (St. Petersburg, 2000-2001). 

* See A.R. Sokolov, ‘The Department for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions 
in the Ministry of the Interior’, in this volume, pp. 161-71. 
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For quite a long time, due to the extremely small number of Roman 
Catholics and Uniates living in the territory of the Russian Empire, 
there was no need for special institutions to deal with the affairs of 
these confessions. The affairs of several Roman Catholic parishes, 
which started to appear, first in Moscow in the seventeenth century, and 
then in St. Petersburg and Astrakhan, were managed directly by their 
superior priests, who were sent to Russia by various monastic orders, 
including Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins. The gen- 
eral management of all Roman Catholic parishes in Russia in the first 
half of the eighteenth century rested with the Vatican Congregation 
for the Propagation of Faith, which by virtue of its remoteness could 
not react swiftly enough to the affairs of Russian Roman Catholics to 
settle the numerous conflicts and misunderstandings that constantly 
arose between the parishioners of different nationalities. 

In 1766, for instance, the parishioners of the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Catherine in Saint-Petersburg once again could not agree among 
themselves, and took their problem to secular authorities. Her Majesty 
Empress Catherine II ordered that henceforth the St. Petersburg Roman 
Catholics should no longer bother either her or other authorities with 
those kinds of squabbles, and delegated their problems to the so-called 
Council of Justice for Livonian, Estonian, and Finnish Affairs.* This 
Council had been founded some 40-45 years prior to this incident,” 
and served as the court of appeal for the judicial institutions that fell 
to Russia as part of the provinces conquered by Russia under Peter the 
Great, i.e., Livonia, Estland, and Finland.° As the council frequently 
heard appeals on various litigations involving spiritual institutions, it 
was logical to charge the new council with the handling of all spiritual 
affairs of local Protestants. Before Peter the Great’s conquest the general 
management of those Protestants (mainly Lutherans) had usually been 
administered by the Swedish king. The authority of the Council of 
Justice of Estonian, Livonian, and Finnish Affairs was then extended 


* See Count D.A. Tolstoy, Rimskii Katolitchizm v Rossii [Roman Catholicism in Russia], 
2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1876-77), 1: 109-83, and Krzysztof Pozharski, Russian foreword 
to Istoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj Tserkvi (see above, n. 1), pp. 122-32. 

> To this time, the original text of the decree has not been found, and consequently 
the date of the establishment of this council can only be determined approximately. 

ë See Gosudarstvennost Rossii. Slovar-spravotchnik [Russian statehood: Reference diction- 
ary| (Moscow, 2001), Book 4, pp. 465-7. 
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to include all Protestants living in the Russian Empire. ‘The Empress 
Anna loannovna formulated a decree on this issue, dated February 
23, 1734, in such a manner that its provisions would apply to “every 
adherent of foreign church laws” who appealed to the council.” Thus, 
if we should interpret this decree literally, the Council of Justice of 
Estonian, Livonian, and Finnish Affairs was vested with the authority to 
manage Roman Catholic affairs since as far back as 1734. However, the 
council did not undertake any steps in this direction until the Roman 
Catholic problems were once again delegated to it by a new imperial 
decree dated November 6, 1766.° Shortly before that, the first Roman 
Catholic church, the Church of St. Catharine, had been built in St. 
Petersburg, and subsequently the authority of the board was extended 
to include the other Roman Catholics in Russia. 

Therefore, we were more than surprised to read a statement of 
the Dean of the Church of St. Stanislav in St. Petersburg, Krzysztof 
Pozharski, saying that the above-mentioned decree started the “impris- 
onment” of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, and that Catherine 
had simply taken advantage of the squabble in the St. Petersburg Roman 
Catholic parish to submit the Russian Roman Catholics to her power.’ 
Now, neither the memory of the empress, nor that of any other Russian 
authorities went as far back as 32 years, recollecting that all Russian 
Roman Catholics had already been under the authority of the council 
as per the decree of February 23, 1734. Apparently this means that 
they had perceived the Roman Catholic squabbles and affairs simply 
as a marginal problem and that they engaged in resolving them only 
when the Roman Catholics started to bother the empress again. 

Unfortunately, some time after its liquidation in 1833 the archive 
of the Council of Justice of Estonian, Livonian, and Finnish Affairs 
was transferred to the archive of the Ministry of Justice in Moscow. 
The reason for this transfer is unclear: only the name of the council 
connected it with the ministry, since there had been no interrelation or 
subordination between the Council of Justice of Estonian, Livonian, 
and Finnish Affairs and the Ministry of Justice). Today this archive 
constitutes a special collection in the Russian State Archive of Ancient 


7 PSX [Compilation of Laws], vol. 9, No. 6548. 
® PSX, vol. 17, No. 12777. 
? K. Pozharski, in Istoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj Tserkvi (see above, n. 1), pp. 124-5. 
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Acts (RGADA) in Moscow, and unfortunately the author did not have 
a chance to get acquainted with the documents in that archive. 

In 1772, after the Belarus and Ukrainian territories came under 
Russian rule following the first division of Poland, the number of 
Russian Roman Catholics at once increased tenfold—from 10,000 
to 100,000 parishioners.'” It was then that the first ever full-fledged 
Roman Catholic diocese was founded in Russia, by an imperial 
decree dated December 14, 1772, with its center in Mogilev. Stanislav 
Siestrzencevich-Bohusz, Vilno Canon and Vicar-General, was appointed 
Roman Catholic bishop of Mogilev. For nine years the Vatican refused 
to recognize this assignment, though at the same time bishops in Austria 
were appointed in approximately the same way, not to mention the 
procedure within the French (Gallicanic) Church, by virtue of which 
secular authorities of the country had had a deciding vote in the elec- 
tion of a bishop since as far back as the Middle Ages. Shortly before 
his death in 1826, Siestrzencevich-Bohusz, who at the time was already 
a metropolitan (archbishop), together with his assistant, destroyed a 
significant part of the metropolitan archive.'' The documents of the 
period from 1797 to 1826, which survived after his death, most likely 
came into the hands of the Roman Catholic Spiritual Board (which 
will be discussed below). 

In any case, that was where the documents of 1827-31 were trans- 
ferred to, following the death of the next Mogilev Roman Catholic 
metropolitan, K.K. Cieciszovski. In 1883, by imperial decree, the 
documents of Cieciszovski, and, most likely, the remaining documents 
of Siestrzencevich-Bohusz as well, were transferred from the Roman 
Catholic Spiritual Board to the archive of the Department for Spiritual 
Affairs of Foreign Confessions. Until this day they have been kept in 
two inventories in collection No. 821: inv. 144 (Siestrzencevich-Bohusz) 
and inv. 152 (Cieciszovski).'* The author must note that both collections 
represent a rather chaotic set of casual documents. ‘This disorder has 
not only contributed to their poor state, but most likely also testifies to 
the unsystematic character of the offices of both metropolitans. While 


10 Tbid. 

!! For this statement I have the authority only of the prominent Polish scholar 
M.S. Radvan. 

"The content of these inventories is shown in the headings of the fifth volume of 
the edition by Radvan and Sokolov (see above, n. 2); see also Istoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj 
Iserkvi (see above, n. 1), pp. 35, 37, 146, and 148. 
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before the Revolution archivists of the Department still tried some- 
how to sort out the papers of Siestrzencevich-Bohusz, until 1919 the 
collection of Cieciszovski’s papers was kept, not in the Departmental 
archive, but in the director’s office, where they were found, stuffed in 
envelopes by the special commission of archivists that sorted through 
the archive of the Department in 1918-19." Interestingly, the commis- 
sion found a collection of original papal edicts, in the same cases and 
in similar envelopes, with the oldest dating back to 1218.'* It can be 
assumed that these edicts, addressed mainly to two Polish monasteries 
(Sulejowski and Koprszivnicki), had somehow come into the hands of 
Metropolitan Cieciszovski—to whom the parishes and monasteries on 
the territory of the Kingdom of Poland were not subordinated—and 
had been stuffed by him or by his secretary in similar envelopes as the 
papers of the metropolitan. All those papers had been indiscriminately 
transferred by the Roman Catholic Spiritual Board to the Department 
for Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Confessions in 1883. From there, together 
with the archive of the Department, they were transferred in 1924 to 
Senatskaya Ploschad, where they still are, in inventories 142 and 143 
of Collection No. 821." 


The Office of the Mogilev Roman Catholic metropolitan 


A more regular and ordered “intake” of the metropolitan’s documents 
at the archives began since the official establishment of the Office of 
the Mogilev Roman Catholic metropolitan on November 18th 1839. 
From then on, the work in the office was organized according to Russian 
standards. The standard procedure was to set up a file for any given 
topic after the arrival of the first paper, after which all other papers 
on this topic were included in the dossier, including drafts of outgoing 


'S See the Collection No. 821 files. 

1 Ibid. The members of the commission were convinced that neither the director 
of the department nor anybody else knew what treasures they had at hand; otherwise 
they would have shown these rarities in the same show-windows in which much later 
they displayed less valuable manuscripts from the same source (or, at least, they would 
have published them). 

' The headings of these collections are shown in vol. 5 of the edition by Radvan 
and Sokolov (see above, n. 2). In the same Collection of the Department inventories 
141 and 149 are described, which contain papal edicts, orders of Catherine the Great, 
and other documents. 
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papers, all the way to the last paper, which concluded the office file. 
After three years it became compulsory to hand over all the affairs of 
the current year to the archive.'° 

The office of the Mogilev Roman Catholic metropolitans dealt, first 
of all, with all affairs concerning the administration of parishes and 
monasteries in the territory of their own dioceses (subsequently, arch- 
dioceses), except for those affairs which could be resolved at the level 
of the dean’s office, a separate parish, or a monastery. Those affairs 
concerned the construction and repair of churches,” the assignment 
and reassignment of clergy, institutions for spiritual education, divorce 
cases and other disputes that one of the litigating parties presented to 
the judgment of the metropolitan, in case that party was dissatisfied with 
the initial decision of the subordinate body. It is very difficult to speak 
about differentiation of the authority of metropolitans and subordinate 
institutions, as such differentiation had not been unequivocally fixed, 
and often depended upon concrete persons and conditions. The archive 
in the office of the metropolitan also included his correspondence with 
higher instances and third parties, and sometimes letters of a private 
character. When the dioceses of Vilno, Telshi, Samogitia, Lutsk- 
Zhitomir, and Tiraspol were separated from the Mogilev Archdiocese, 
the administration of these territories'® was transferred to the author- 
ity of the respective bishops. These territories could only appeal to 
the Mogilev metropolitan, whereas for the rest of the territory of the 
Russian Empire—from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok—the metropolitan 
continued to serve as a regular bishop, attending to approximately the 
same issues as did the bishops subordinated to him in their own dioceses. 
From the moment of its establishment, the office of the metropolitan 
was located in Mogilev. In 1873 it was transferred to St. Petersburg by 
imperial decree,'” where it was located in the former house of Derzhavin 
on Fontanka 118, sharing the building with the Roman Catholic Board. 


16 However, in practice a significant part of affairs remained uncompleted for a ve 
> 


long time, whereas additions to the archive were made during five to ten years and 
more. Some files were left in the offices for many years, even after the major part of 
the files for a specific year had already been handed over to the archive. 

1 Except for small repairs sanctioned by subordinate establishments, which, however, 
in some cases should have informed the metropolitan on their decisions. 

'8 Only the diocese of Tiraspol included a southern province of the current Russian 
territory, while the others were located on the territory of today’s Lithuania, Ukraine, 
and Belarus. The territory of the Polish Kingdom reported to the independent Warsaw 
Archdiocese, which did not report to the Mogilev-based metropolitan. 

19 See Collection No. 822, fol. 1. 
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Some documents were probably lost during the move, in any case, docu- 
ments from before 1873 were been damaged considerably more than 
the documents held in the St. Petersburg Office. In fact, the archive of 
the metropolitan does not even contain the documents concerning the 
move of his office to St. Petersburg.” By February 25, 1924, the largest 
part of the archive in the office of the Roman Catholic metropolitan 
was transported to the former Synod building,” where it has since been 
preserved as collection No. 826. However, the office still continued to 
function for some time. The last business was completed on August 6, 
1926,” and these documents came to Senatskaya Ploschad after the 
major part of the collection had already been transported. 

A part of the collection contained in inventory No. 2, i.e., the 
documents of Metropolitan Pavlovsky (1839-42), must have arrived 
separately from the rest of the archive. Part of the files went to the 
former Synod building in so-called loose heaps. While these were 
sorted out in 1940-60, new files were added to existing inventories.” 
It was then also that small parts of the archive were destroyed, because 
in the view of the archivists these documents presented no academic 
and/or practical interest, and were simply treated as recyclable paper. 
For instance, according to the selection list dated November 25, 1950, 
some 23 kilos of letters of private citizens and priests on matters of 
divorce and changes of confession were destroyed.** Today, with the 
renewed popularity of genealogic research, these documents would 
certainly be in demand. Still, the destroyed documents comprise only 
a very small part of the entire collection, which at present includes 
some 3,930 files. 

In order to deal with the administrative affairs of the Mogilev dio- 
cese the office of the metropolitan was assisted by the Roman Catholic 
Mogilev Spiritual Consistory, which operated as an advisory body, 
examining all affairs before they were sent to the metropolitan for 
final consideration. This was why the structure of the archive of this 
institution for the greater part duplicated the archive in the office of 
the metropolitan. Certainly, the correspondence of the metropolitan did 
not find its reflection in the affairs of the consistory, but the consistory’s 


2° See the Inventory of Collection No. 826, lists 1-3. 

2! See Collection Card dated February 25, 1924, files of Collection No. 826. 
22 Collection No. 826, list 1, file 2513. 

33 See Collection No. 826, fols. 11-29. 

>! See Collection No. 826, fols. 11-2. 
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archive contains various reports that annually arrived to the Consistory 
from the dean’s offices, parishes and monasteries without going through 
the office of the metropolitan. First and foremost, it contained copies 
of metric books and church visitation reports, with a brief description 
of buildings, land, income, etc. 

When the Mogilev metropolitans moved to St. Petersburg, this consis- 
tory of the Mogilev diocese also moved. It is only by tradition that it 
was still called Mogilev, although it covered the greater part of Russian 
territory all the way to the Far East. Unfortunately, these circumstances 
were not given consideration by the Soviet archival authorities, who 
in 1959 transferred the collection of the Roman Catholic Mogilev 
Spiritual Consistory from RSHA Spb” to the Archive of the Belarus 
SSR, as it was then called, in Minsk. At the RSHA SPb we only have 
a document dated August 17, 1959, according to which some 52,671 
files, grouped in 40 inventories and covering the period from 1671 to 
1921, were transferred to Minsk. Now these documents are included 
in collection No. 1781 of the National Archive of Belarus.” 


The Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Board 


Fortunately, this fate did not befall the former archive of the Roman 
Catholic Ecclesiastical Board, which had been founded first as the 
Department for Roman Catholic Affairs at the Council of Justice of 
Estonian, Livonian, and Finnish Affairs by imperial decree of February 
26, 1797.7 In the next year this Department was separated from the 
Council of Justice,” and in 1805 it was renamed the Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Board.”’ When the position of the Mogilev Roman 
Catholic metropolitan was founded in 1772, the Council of Justice 
remained the supreme court of appeal for administrative and civil 
cases, without the right of intervention in spiritual issues. ‘Thus, up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, the Council of Justice supervised a 
rather limited number of issues, mainly concerning relations between the 


°° Where it had been for more than 30 years (as Collection No. 827). 

2° See RSHA SPb, Archiv Archiva [Archive of the Archive], inv. No. 10, file No. 
254, Record No. 20. 

7 PSZ, vol. 24, No. 17836. 

8 PSZ, vol. 25, No. 18345. 

2 PSZ, vol. 28, No. 21836. 
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Roman Catholic Church and the Russian State. After the Department 
of Roman Catholic Affairs had been established within the framework 
of the Council in 1797, and especially after it had become the Roman 
Catholic Ecclesiastical Board, the authority of this body was essen- 
tially extended: all bishops were included in its structure, headed by 
Metropolitan Siestrzencevich-Bohush in his capacity as the chairman 
of the new board. And although, as Krzysztof Pozharski writes, the 
papal legate Arezzo, while visiting St. Petersburg, called this board “a 
scandalous abuse of the Church,” he himself had to admit that “despite 
all diatribes in regard to the Ecclesiastical Board, some positive sides 
could be seen in its work as well, as for example the restraint of the 
autocratic Metropolitan Siestrzencevich over a period of 25 years.”°° 
Certainly, in this opposition the members of the Board aspired to 
expand their own authority by taking it away from the metropolitan. 
That was why both the structure and the nomenclature of files sent 
to the archive of the Board varied considerably, depending on the 
success of this struggle. Besides, the authority of the Board on differ- 
ent occasions was either extended, or, on the contrary, limited on the 
legislative level as well. For instance, according to the Concordat signed 
on July 22, 1847, with the Vatican, marital disputes could no longer 
be considered by the Board, and the final decision in this regard was 
transferred directly to the Roman Curia. In other issues the authority 
of the Board was considerably reduced in favor of the Vatican, which 
left only administrative issues to the Board. After the cancellation of 
the Concordat on November 22, 1866, the Board not only regained 
its former authority, but was also recognized as the intermediary in 
the relations of the Roman Catholic bishops with the Vatican.*! From 
that time onwards, the Board archive collected all the correspondence 
on these questions. However, already on February 18, 1875, the Board 
once again lost its rights as intermediary, but its authority was extended 
to include the Polish Kingdom, which before that time had not been 
subordinate to it.”” Whichever way, at present the collection of the 
Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Board remains the most representative 
collection of documents in the RSHA SPb on the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia. 


3 K, Pozharski, in Zstoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj Tserkvi (see above, n. 1), pp. 126-7. 
31 PSZ, vol. 61, No. 43879. 
3 See Collection No. 822, p. 2. 
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It is rather difficult to track the story of the archive, since over a 
long period this archive kept being relocated from one building in St. 
Petersburg to another, not having a home of its own. In 1822, for 
instance, the Board leased a building at the intersection of the Neva 
and Thirteenth Streets on Vasilievsky Island.” It was only in 1848 when 
the archive purchased the former house of the well-known Russian poet 
Gavriil Romanovich Derzhavin at Fontanka 118, that it finally found the 
permanent address, where the archive remained until it was liquidated. 
These moves possibly affected the safety of the archive. In any case, 
even long before the Revolution the first inventory of this archive for 
the period of 1797-1840 was compiled by registrar Ilya Grigoryevich 
Timofeev, shortly before the move; many items were crossed out, 
which means that those files had most likely been lost during the move. 
However, it is also possible that some files were subsequently destroyed 
as “unnecessary,” during the so-called archival “analyses” which were 
arranged in many Russian archives in the nineteenth century due to 
the extreme and chronic shortage of facilities, in order to make room 
for new incoming documents. 

In 1918 the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Board was liquidated, 
as were almost all similar institutions of the old regime. Its archive, 
however, which still remained on Fontanka 118, appears to have been 
left completely unattended from that time onwards for more than six 
years. Not until March 14, 1924 was it taken on by employees of the 
Petrograd Branch of the Central Archive** By July 1, 1924, it was 
transported to Senatskaya Ploschad.” However, this time the archivists 
were in too much of a hurry: just after the delivered documents had 
been placed in the stacks on the second floor of the Synod Building, the 
flood of September 23, 1924 flooded the basements of the Senate and 
Synod buildings, where, it appears, the bags with the documents of the 
Board were lying at that time. In any case, a registration form compiled 
on October 24, 1927 by the former chief of the Synod archive, then 
Manager of the Petrograd Branch of the Central Archive, Konstantin 
Yakovlevich Zdravomyslov, specified that the documents of the Board 


3 S. Aller, Ukazatel’ zhilishtsh i zdanü v S. Peterburge na 1823 g [Houses and buildings 
in St. Petersburg in 1823] (Sankt-Peterburg, 1822), p. 343; A. Savinkov, Plan Stolitchnogo 
g S. Peterburga [Plan of the capital city of St. Petersburg], (n.p., 1830). 

3t See Collection No. 822, fols. 3r-v. 

» Ibid., fol. 4. 
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suffered from this flooding.” The misadventures did not end there: on 
April 14, 1940, another employee noted on the same card: “Part of 
the material was transferred to f. Poland, according to contract.””’ One 
can only guess what material was transferred to Poland, under the Riga 
Peace ‘Treaty with Soviet Russia, in the late 1920s and early 1930s. No 
selection lists and transfer certificates were found in the files. Probably 
the selected documents mainly concerned the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of the Kingdom of Poland, which since 1866 were subordinated to 
the Board. Probably these documents include materials on Grodno, 
Volynsk, and parts of the Minsk region which had belonged to Poland 
in the years between the wars. 

In any case it is clear that the selections made depended exclusively 
on the understanding of the archivists of the time, and their knowledge 
of geography. It is almost impossible for us to guess which files were 
lost during the flood, or during the move, due to neglect of the archive 
in its former building, and which were turned over to Poland and what 
happened to them.** Collection No. 822 (as the former archive of the 
Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Board is now called) suffered in the course 
of paper recycling campaigns. For instance, on October 1, 1947, 504 
units were destroyed with a straightforward explanation “not subject 
to storage.” The same act, however, included the addition of another 
201 units, which were discovered during the sorting of loose heaps.” 
When the archive was registered, only 17,218 files and 1,556 volumes, 
included in two inventories for the period from 1797 to 1851, were 
sorted out.“ Later files probably remained unsorted. Thus, before the 
end of the 1950s the collections were not only reduced due to paper 
recycling campaigns, but at the same time also expanded, following 
the sorting of inventories. At present the total volume of the collection 
amounts to 25,277 files. The documents now in the greatest demand 
are the reports of visitations, mentioned earlier, to churches and mon- 
asteries, grouped in the twelfth inventory with a total of 3,840 units. 
Without these documents the restoration of churches today would be 


3 Ibid., fols. Ir. 

37 Ibid. The abbreviation ‘f’ referred to ‘former’ Poland, because in 1940 a Polish 
state did not exist. 

» All we know is that the so-called Lithuanian metrics, a collection of old-time cer- 
tificates of the Western territory, which were given to Poland under the same contract, 
were practically all lost in Warsaw during World War II. 

3 See Collection No. 822, fols. 8-10. 

4 Ibid., fol. 3. 
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simply inconceivable, and this does not only concern Roman Catholic 
churches; in fact quite often visitation reports describe churches which 
had been Orthodox before they were turned into Roman Catholic 
temples, and which were later given back to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which is currently doing work to restore them. 


Uniate (Greek Catholic) churches 


In the first years after its establishment the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Board also supervised the affairs of the Ukrainian and Belarus Uniates, 
or Greek Catholics, as they are still called. Already after the first division 
of Poland in 1772 the Russian Empire at once had to take responsibility 
for a population of 800,000 Uniates (whereas the number of Roman 
Catholics living at the time in the reunited territories did not exceed the 
number of 100,000).*' The Uniate affairs took up much attention of the 
Council of Justice of Estonian, Livonian, and Finnish Affairs, if it did 
not dominate the entire agenda. On July 16, 1805, a special department 
for Uniate affairs” was founded at the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Board, which on April 22, 1828, was transformed by imperial decree 
into an independent Greek-Uniate Ecclesiastical Board.” On June 23, 
1839, when the Uniates were forced to join the Orthodox Church, the 
Board was renamed into the Belarussian-Lithuanian Board. The Board 
was intended to finish off all former Uniate affairs** and on February 
14, 1843, after finishing its work, it was abolished as superfluous. Now 
referred to as the Archive of the Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical 
Board, the former Uniates’ archive was permanently housed in the 
Synod Building in 1847, where it has been preserved until the present 
time as Collection No. 824. 


" See K. Pozharski, in Istoriya Rimsko-Katolitcheskoj Tserkvi (see above, n. 1), p. 125. 
© PSX, vol. 38, No. 21836. 

4 PSŽ, vol. 3, No. 1977. 

4 PSŽ, vol. 14, No. 12467. 

® See Collection No. 796, inventory No. 2, file No. 651, p. 20. 
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Location and contents of the archive (Collection No. 824) 


The collection includes the documents that arrived at the Uniate 
Archive after the Uniate Department was founded on April 16, 1805. 
However, all correspondence of the Council of Justice of Estonian, 
Livonian, and Finnish Affairs that concerned the Uniates over the 
previous years, went to Moscow, together with other files of the Board. 
The newly founded department inherited only a few files relating to 
the period from 1799 to 1805. Additionally, the collection of reports 
of visitations to Greek Uniate churches, which are kept in Collection 
No. 824 of the Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical Board, contains 
some parish visitation reports for the period from 1797 to 1804, and 
also from separate deaneries covering the period as far back as 1789.*° 
However, it is possible that these reports were filed in the Uniate Archive 
in St. Petersburg not upon transfer from the Council of Justice, but 
later on, directly from the dioceses and deaneries. 

We assume that the Uniate Archive in St. Petersburg, since the 
founding of the Uniate Department, was located in the building on 
the Neva Embankment between Thirteenth and Twelfth Streets on 
Vasilievsky Island, where the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Board 
had its residence at the time. The description of the vestry of the St. 
Petersburg Uniate Church mentions the antependium, which had been 
consecrated as far back as 1805 for “the chapel on Twelfth Street.”*’ 
Following the imperial decree of April 29, 1828, on the reorganization 
of the Uniate Department into an independent Greek-Uniate Board, 
the emperor ordered to allocate 150,000 rubles to acquire a new 
building for the Board.” It took some two years to find an appropri- 
ate building, and finally in 1830 the Board acquired a four-storeyed 
brick house with a courtyard from the St. Petersburg merchant Mikhail 
Stepanovich Babkov, at Seventh Street on Vasilievsky Island, near the 
Church of the Annunciation.” The Board, with its archive, remained 
in that building until the Board was disbanded in 1843. Judging by 


© See Collection No. 824, lists 1-2. 

17 See the description of the former Uniate Church in St. Petersburg in Collection 
No. 824, Appendix to Inventory 1, pp. 3345. 

#8 S.G. Runkevich and A.F. Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva Zapadnorusskich Uniatskich 
Mitropolitov [Description of the Archive of the Western Russian Uniate metropolitans], 
2 vols. (Sankt-Peterburg, 1897-1907), 2: 804. 

* Collection No. 823, inventory 2, file 3194. 
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the description of the house of September in that year, the archive 
occupied fifteen simple wooden shelves in one of the rooms of the 
Board.” After 1843 the house on Seventh Street was transferred to 
the Annunciation Metochion of the Synod, and by 1847 the archive 
of the Board, as mentioned above, was taken to Senatskaya Ploschad 
and placed in the Synod Archive. 

The inventory compiled just before the move included 3,478 files. 
By 1924 only 3,003 files were left.” We assume that 475 files were lost 
during the move to Senatskaya Ploschad. We can only guess how many 
of the items were lost when the archive moved from Thirteenth Street 
on Vasilievsky Island to Seventh Street. Some of the files were delivered 
to the Synod Archive in unsorted heaps. Already during Soviet times the 
second inventory was put together, which includes the documents that 
at present are in the greatest demand, such as minutes of the meetings, 
visitation reports on Uniate churches and Basilian monasteries, inven- 
tories of Uniate ecclesiastical estates, clergy vitae, and signed oaths of 
Uniate priests upon their admission to the Orthodox Church. ‘There 
are even family registers and confession registers of certain parishes. 
This is unique material for genealogical research, not yet fully claimed 
by those whose ancestors lived in Belarus and the Right Bank Ukraine. 
Of even more importance are the visit reports, inventories, and other 
descriptions of churches for the Orthodox Church, because all former 
Uniate churches and monasteries became Orthodox again by 1839." 
The paper recycling campaign did not affect the material of Collection 
No. 824 of the Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical Board. Judging by 
the selection list dated December 21, 1957, among the 57 destroyed 
files there were duplicates of visitation reports and other documents, 
but, unfortunately, those documents also included the expense report 
on the building of the Greek Uniate Ecclesiastical Board on Seventh 
Street on Vasilievsky Island.” In the early 1950s, as the heaps of docu- 
ments were being sorted out, the second inventory of Collection No. 
824 included files, which should have been placed in the other Uniate 
collection of RSHA Spb, Collection No. 823. This collection now is 


50 See the description of the former house of the Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical 
Board, in Collection No. 824, Appendix to inventory 1, p. 339. 

>! See Collection No. 824, inventory 1, and the file in Collection No. 824, leaf 3. 

5 Many of those churches had been Orthodox before joining the Uniate Church 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

5 Collection No. 824, pp. 26r-v. 
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officially known as the Collection of the Metropolitan Chancellery of 
Greek-Uniate churches.’* 


The history of the Archwe of the Metropolitan Chancellery of 
Greek-Uniate churches (Collection No. 825) 


In order to see what the archive of collection No. 823, previously 
known as the Archive of the Western Russian metropolitans is about, 
we need to discuss the history of this Archive in more detail, which is 
almost a detective story in itself. 

In the foreword to the first volume of the wonderful “Description of 
the Archive of the Western Russian Uniate metropolitans,’ published 
by the famous Synod clerk, scholar, and religious authority Stepan 
Grigorievich Runkevich, together with an even more famous acade- 
mician Afanasiy Fedorovich Bychkov in 1897, the respected authors 
talked about finding a part of this archive in 1840 in the district court 
of Radomysl, a town in the Kiev region. The find was immediately 
reported by the local Governor-General Bibikov to the Senior Procu- 
rator of the Synod, Count Protasov. Protasov consulted with the then 
Uniate Metropolitan Iosif Semashko, who told Protasov that these 
documents were part of the Uniate metropolitan’s archive. Protasov 
then took the sealed collection of documents from Bibikov and sent it 
to St. Petersburg where he handed over the documents to Metropolitan 
Semashko. Semashko added the documents to another collection, which 
was three times as large, and which “had been delivered for storage 
to the Greek-Uniate Board in 1830 from Vilno, after the death of the 
last Uniate Metropolitan Iosafat Bulgak, who had lived there.” After 
the Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical Board was closed, both parts 
were delivered to the Synod Archive in 1847.” 


>: The correct name for it would have been the pre-revolutionary label Archive of 
the Western Russian Uniate Metropolitans,’ because the Uniate Metropolitans’ Office 
had no chancelleries in its organization. In fact, even this name is subject to specific 
conditions. 

5 Runkevich and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48), 1: iv-v. For the journal 
entry, dated July 16, 1847, when the Orthodox Holy Synod accepted the report by 
the Senior Procurator on the completion of transfer of all the property, capital, and 
archives of the former Belarussian-Lithuanian Board to the Synod, see Collection No. 
796, inventory 124, file 651, leaves 71r-v. 
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All this information the authors found in the file still kept at the 
Synod Archive;’° their account of the story, however, was not very 
accurate. Metropolitan Iosif Semashko, who told the Synod about 
the section of the metropolitan archive stored in the Belarussian- 
Lithuanian Ecclesiastical Board, which had been delivered there from 
Vilno “ten years ago” (as he wrote on February 6, 1841),°’ could not 
have stated that this had happened “after the death of Bulgak, the last 
metropolitan,” who had supposedly lived in Vilno. Semashko would 
know better than anyone else that, firstly, Bulgak was not the last of 
the Uniate metropolitans; after Bulgak’s death the post had gone to 
Iosif Semashko himself. Secondly, in 1830 Bulgak did not live in Vilno, 
and did not die in that year, but eight years later! Surprisingly, such 
renowned and respected scholars as Afanasiy Fedorovich Bychkov and 
Stepan Grigorievich Runkevich, who himself was born in the Minsk 
region and even wrote a master’s thesis on the history of the Western 
Russian Church, did not know these familiar details, or must have 
missed them. 


The Vilno collection 


Actually, Semashko’s information that the Vilno collection of documents 
was delivered to the Greek-Uniate Board around 1831 is not correct 
either. Collection No. 823 includes a letter written by Vilno’s Uniate 
Vicar, Bishop Golovnya, to Metropolitan Iosafat Bulgak, dated October 
3, 1825, in response to the request of the Orthodox Metropolitan 
Evgeny (Bolkhovitinov) of Kiev, who through Metropolitan Bulgak 
requested the information on all Uniate hierarchs from the metropoli- 
tan archive to be delivered to him. Reporting that at the time this was 
impossible, Bishop Golovnya briefly reports the fate of the archive, 
which, according to him, was delivered to Vilno in 1810 by the priest 
Mokricki of Bytom. He had been especially commissioned for that 
purpose by Bishop Golovnya. It was in the same year that by order of 
the Bishop, Secretary ‘Tokaszhewski compiled “a very short register” of 
these documents. During the French invasion of 1812, when the French 
took the Uniate monastery and turned it into a shop and later into a 


5 Collection No. 796, inventory 122, file 210. 
5 Collection No. 796, inventory 122, file 210, leaves 3-5. 
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hospital, the documents and the monastic vestry were transported by 
Bishop Golovnya to “the home of our sisters,” i.e., the chapel of the 
Uniate nunnery in Vilno. 

It was there that the documents remained until 1816, when the hos- 
pital for Russian soldiers that was established there after the French had 
been driven away, was closed. Then, as the documents were required 
in the Szeszholka Estate belonging to the monastery for the litigation 
concerning the estate, the documents of the archive were once again 
partially described, this time slightly more in detail, but as compared 
to 1825 the description was far from complete. Therefore, the bishop 
believed, Metropolitan Evgeny would find it simpler to locate the 
information in the printed media. The bishop went ahead and listed 
them in his letter, recommending the metropolitan not to wait until the 
archive was sorted.” ‘Therefore, on October 4, 1825, the collection of 
documents, which had arrived there fifteen years before from Bytom, 
was located in Vilno. 

On October 28, 1828, the documents were accepted by the Uniate 
official, Prelate Petr Slonimski in Polotsk, which can be deduced from 
his signature on the register of the submitted documents.” It is hardly 
probable that Prelate Slonimski accepted these Vilno manuscripts for 
long-term storage; most probably he sent them to St. Petersburg right 
away. There they must have been deposited in the building of the Greek- 
Uniate Board on Thirteenth Street. In 1830 they were transported to 
Seventh Street. It was here that the description and ordering of the 
‘Metropolitan archive’ was done by the metropolitan’s secretaries, first 
of all Podobed, and after his death, by Bogdaszevic, till 1838.°° 

None of this work, however, is included in Collection No. 823 
today. One can only guess when and how the archive, referred to 
as the Metropolitan archive, found its way to the Belarus town of 
Bytom, or, rather, to the Bytom Uniate Monastery. Had it been at the 
metropolitan’s residence in Vilno before then, or did it receive the name 
of ‘Vilno Archive’ after it was transferred there in 1810? In any case 
it is obvious that neither Bishop Golovnya of Vilno, nor Metropolitan 
Bulgak or any of his close associates had known that there were other 
parts of the metropolitan archive in Radomysl or elsewhere. If they 


58 Collection No. 823, inventory 3, file 1470, leaves 2-5. The author would like to 
thank Stanislav Kozlov for his asistance in translating the letter from Polish. 

°° Collection No. 823, inventory 3, file 1503, leaf 131v. 

6& Runkevich and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48), 2: 1136. 
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had, they would have directed their research to that place, both at the 
request of Metropolitan Evgeny Bolkhovitinov and in connection with 
the litigation concerning the Szeszholka estate. It follows, actually, from 
Golovnya’s letter that it was that litigation that made him turn to the 
documents of the archive; otherwise these documents would not have 
been demanded by anyone else. 


The Radomysl documents 


What grounds did Metropolitan Iosif Semashko have for stating that 
the collection of Uniate documents found in 1840 in the district court 
of Radomysl was actually part of the metropolitan archive? This could 
only have been an assumption, based on the fact that the see of the 
Uniate metropolitans had for a while been located in Radomysl. The 
assumption was quite well-timed, because in 1844 Governor-General 
Bibikov suddenly decided that he wanted the documents back in Kiev, 
at least the part that did not belong to the metropolitan, but to the 
Kiev Diocese and other local institutions; by that time the value of the 
ancient manuscripts had finally been recognized.” 

Quite naturally, Semashko did not hand over anything. Indeed, the 
idea that the Radomysl documents should belong to the metropolitan 
archive is contestable. Collection No. 823 contains one letter by the 
metropolitan’s office in which the Radomysl archive is mentioned. 
The letter was signed on May 7, 1770, by the assistant to the Uniate 
Metropolitan, Archbishop Felician Wolodkiewicz, who threatened 
prelates, priests, and other religious and secular authorities with vari- 
ous penalties for taking any documents from the Archbishop’s archive 
in Radomysl, and not returning them after three warnings.” We 
should note, however, that in this letter he refers to the archive as the 
Archbishop’s archive, not as the metropolitan archive. That means that 
the archive he mentions did not belong to the entire Uniate metropolia, 
but only to part of it, the Kiev diocese. 

However, as the content of his threatening message shows, in 1770 
Wolodkiewicz did not know of any other Uniate metropolitan archive 


6! Collection No. 796, inventory 122, file 210, leaves 10r-v. 
® Collection No. 823, inventory 2, file 2008, leaf 1. The author thanks Pan M.S. 
Radvan for his assistance in translating the document from Latin. 
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or parts of it. He complained that after the documents were stolen 
from the Radomysl Archive, he had no way to confirm the appoint- 
ment of Mikhail Primovicz as a canon (which had already taken place 
some twenty years earlier).°° It does not follow from that, however, 
that the Radomysl archive had indeed been a metropolitan archive. 
It was probably the only archive Wolodkiewicz, who resided in 1770 
in Radomysl, knew about. The main sce of the then Metropolitan 
Florian Grebnicki was, judging by the signature on his papers, at the 
time located in Struna, near Polotsk.“ It was only during the 1780s- 
90s that the Uniate Metropolitan Jason Junosza-Smogorzhewski often 
signed his letters in Radomysl, where he also used to chair the meetings 
of his clergy.” Therefore the popular belief that in the second half of 
the eighteenth century Radomysl was the permanent residence of the 
Uniate metropolitans (an idea used by Iosif Semashko to obtain the 
‘Radomysl Archive’), is not true, even though the Russian edition of 
the Brockhaus Dictionary gives the exact dates (1746-95). 

It is not clear when and how the Kiev Diocese Uniate Archive came 
to Radomysl. In any case, when a fire broke out on July 31, 1754, which 
destroyed the entire village, there was no mentioning of the archive or 
the metropolitan’s residence there.® Probably the Archbishop of Kiev 
settled in Radomysl after the fire. He may have moved the archive 
of the Kiev diocese there, which then later was transported to the 
Belarussian-Lithuanian Ecclesiastical Board in St. Petersburg in 1841 
under the name of the Metropolitan’s archive.” It was from there that 


% Collection No. 823, inventory 2, file 2008, leaf 1. 

6: See Collection No. 823, inventory 2, files 1700, 1739, 1742, 1772, 1939, 1943, 
and 2127. 

® See Collection No. 823, inventory 2, files 2015, 2791, 2792, 2854, 2855, 2856, 
and 2857. 

& FA. Brockhaus and I.A. Efron, eds., Entsiklopeditcheskü Slovar, 51:96. 

% The city books, however, say that the entire city was burned, including “the 
houses of the Jews, all the houses and huts and cellars, barns and sheds, even bridges, 
woods, kitchen gardens, four Jewish children, a harness maker, and God had mercy 
only on five huts with no sheds, with the rest going to dust”; quoted from Runkevich 
and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48), 2: 166. 

68 To do justice to Metropolitan Iosif Semashko, it must be said that he honestly 
told the Synod Senior Procurator, in the letter dated February 6, 1841, that without 
getting acquainted with the archive found in Radomysl he could not judge where it 
belonged. He suggested that he could only guess that the documents were related to 
the office of the metropolitans, saying that a part of the collection could “be referred to 
the Diocese,” because the Kiev Diocese Headquarters were also located in Radomysl, 
so these files should have been transferred to corresponding ecclesiastical consistories 
in Kiev, Zhitomir, etc. See Collection No. 796, inventory 122, file 210, leaves 3-5. 
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it was taken in 1847, along with the Vilno part of the Metropolitan’s 
archive, to the Synod Archive. Unfortunately, after the sorting done in 
1891 by S.G. Runkevich, it is no longer possible to separate the Vilno 
documents from the documents of Radomysl. Everything was put 
together in chronological order. 

Therefore, today we can not exactly say whether the entire Vilno 
section in fact belonged to the metropolitan archive. We can only guess 
the documents’ origins by their content. For instance, all letters, reports, 
memos, and references to metropolitans must have come from the 
metropolitan archive, whereas the letters of metropolitans and other 
letters addressed to bishops, monasteries, churches, and other legal 
entities and individuals should belong to the archives of those persons 
and institutions. The very fact that such disparate documents found 
their way to one and the same location is actually quite natural if one 
considers the history of their origin and their transfer before the end 
of the eighteenth century. The problem is that long before the Brest 
Unia of 1596 metropolitans and many of the bishops continuously 
travelled from one town, place, or monastery in Belarus, Ukraine, and 
Lithuania, to another.” As a rule they took along their own and other 
people’s documents, and left them at some stopover. For instance, the 
records of cities in Novogrudskoe Voyevodstvo (part of Collection No. 
823) indicate that on July 27, 1654, Metropolitan Antoni Selyava, while 
fleeing from Moscow troops entering Polotsk, lost a chest with very 
important documents and files, which, as he remembered, had to do 
with the metropolitan estate of Szeszol in Kiev Voyedvodstvo, as well 
as the royal letter and various documents on the estate of churches and 
monasteries.”” It appears then that a part of the metropolitan archive 
was located in Polotsk at the time. Another section was in Novogrudka, 
as shown in the extract from the Novogrudka Metropolitan Archive’s 
Record, dated July 20, 1719.’! Therefore, only a very small part of 


® See the letters by metropolitans and other documents from the years 1509-1774, 
testifying to their location, in: Collection No. 823, inventory 1, files 10, 24, 58, 67, 88, 
94, 95, 98, 111, 137, 140, 146, 153, 178, 182, 183, 195, 220, 223, 226, 233, 240, 241, 
245-7, 253, 313, 314, 316, 319, 323, 334, 348, 351, 412, 428, 458, 494, 536, 541, 
542, 626, 646, 682, 699, 795, 814, 841, 844, 847, 848, 855, 862, 865, 866, 868, 869, 
873, 874, 875, 876, 877, 879, 1029; inventory 2, files 1072, 1130, 1149, 1172, 1177, 
1235, 1249, 1253, 1320, 1373, 1375, 1385, 1406, 1429, 1467, 1469, 1477, 1482, 1502, 
1540, 1562, 1687, 1700, 1739, 1742, 1765, 1772, 1804, 2890, and 2861. 

7? Runkevich and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48), 1: 303. 

7 Ibid., 2: 44. 
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the metropolitan archive, mixed together with the documents of other 
persons and institutions, could be found in Vilno, where the see of the 
so-called Uniate metropolia was located. Metropolitans themselves, as 
the letter dated April 11, 1695 tells us, stayed in Vilno only from time 
to time.” 

Obviously, the documents of the Uniate metropolitans, collected 
before the move to St. Petersburg, i.e., from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury until 1839, were merged with the Vilno and Radomysl sections 
of the Metropolitan Archive in St. Petersburg, as were the documents 
addressed to the future Metropolitan Iosafat Bulgak, who at the time 
was bishop of Tur and then bishop of Brest (from 1799-1809 and 
later). We assume that Bulgak upon his move to St. Petersburg in 1817 
took with him the copies of the civil registration books of the Brest 
and the Lutsk Uniate Dioceses. He must have acquired them during 
the time he was bishop of Brest. These materials contain a wealth of 
genealogical information, listed at the end of the second inventory in 
Collection No. 823. 

Therefore, the handwritten collection known today as No. 823 of 
the Chancellery of the Greek-Uniate metropolitans should have been 
labelled ‘Collection of miscellaneous documents of the Western Russian 
ecclesiastical institutions.’ 


Material of different origin 


We do not limit ourselves here to Uniate documents. There are even 
older documents in the collection dated some 100 years before the Brest 
Unia. The oldest document of Collection No. 823 is the protocol of 
an investigative assessment that took place on June 1, 1470, and dealt 
with a certain Vasily Radulitch who had appropriated land belonging 
to the Kiev metropolitan.” This document could easily have been part 
of the Uniate Metropolitan Archive, which inherited it from the Kiev 
Orthodox metropolitans, to which it had originally belonged. Several 
of the documents following next in the chronological order, dated 
1489-93 and 1502, obviously at one time belonged to the archive of 
Slutsk Troitska Monastery, where the authentic land certificates of the 


7 Ibid., 1: 391. 
” Collection No. 823, inventory 1, file 1. 
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Princes of Slutsk were kept along with donation agreements, together 
with a letter from the Father Superior of the Kiev Monastery to the 
Father Superior of the Slutsk Troitska Monastery dated February 20, 
1518, in which he confirmed the intention to mention the deceased 
brothers in in the prayers in both monasteries.’ The letter by Prince 
Mikhail Lvovich Glinsky, dated May 6, 1506, on the donation of a 
village to the Church of Our Lady in Vilno, should initially have been 
preserved in the archive of this church.” 

These and other documents of Collection No. 823, written in the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries on parchment and paper, and carrying 
wax, paper and mastic seals and original signatures of Polish kings, 
grand dukes, metropolitans, bishops and military chiefs (e.g, that of 
Prince Konstantin Ostrozhsky) are undoubtedly the rarest treasure 
of RSHA Spb, along with the collection of Synod manuscripts in 
Collection No. 834 and the oldest papal edicts in Colelction No. 821, 
inv. 141, 142, and 143. Accordingly, this collection is classified as the 
collection of “especially important documents.” 

The contents of this collection have been described in sufficient detail 
in two volumes mentioned earlier, entitled ‘Description of the Archive of 
the Western Russian Uniate metropolitans,’ the first of which (covering 
the manuscripts from 1470 till 1700) was published in 1897, and the 
second (covering the period from 1700 till 1839) in 1907. The part of 
the collection that had not been described, as the collection file says, 
weighing some 370 kg, was separated and translated into Russian,” 
first in 1952-53, and then in 1959-60,” after which 315 documents 
were added to those units which were included in the first and second 
inventories of the collection.” 

Unfortunately, no record was made of the newly enclosed documents 
in the first and the second volumes of the Colelction’s descriptions (i.e., 
in the first and second inventories). Today’s readers may have the incor- 
rect impression that the information in the inventories on the contents 
of each unit is exhaustive, whereas in fact these also include documents 
not mentioned in the descriptions. By enclosing new documents in 


™ Collection No. 823, inventory 1, files No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 14. 

Collection No. 823, inventory 1, file 9. 

7 Runkevich and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48). The translations were 
made because a significant number of the original documents in the Collection were 
in Latin, Polish, Italian, German, and other languages. 

” File in Collection No. 823, leaf 16. 

® Ibid., leaf 19. 
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earlier collected units, Soviet archivists tried to artificially generate files 
according to the ‘dossier principle.’ They had been set a bad example 
in this respect by pre-revolutionary archivists who, under the manage- 
ment of S.G. Runkevich, while sorting out the metropolitan archive 
started to group isolated documents in so-called files, not understand- 
ing that in this way they generated a method of working which was 
generally unknown to those institutions which served as depositories 
in this case. Soviet archivists have rightfully criticized S.G. Runkevich 
and his colleague, who, for example, did not combine the documents 
concerning Prince Polubensky” and those on his relations in one file 
with the Kiev Petchersk Monastery, etc.’ 

The problem of course is that the real files or dossiers should be 
formed during the process of registration, and not by backdating 
during the analysis of the archive, at the discretion of some archi- 
vist or another. However, the Russian—or, more precisely: the Great 
Russian—way of registration, developed in the Moscow offices no later 
than in the sixteenth century, was not used by the Polish, Lithuanian 
and Ukrainian bureaucracy (including the religious bureaucracy); the 
latter preferred to sew together books in the European fashion, or 
to file documents together in chronological order, when such entries 
were not at all connected to each other in their dossiers. Therefore, 
it would be more correct to put each document in the collection in a 
separate binding and set up a description of each document.*! It would 
not have increased the labour expenses if both pre-revolutionary and 
Soviet archivists had been compelled to file half of their units as single 
documents, not finding a thematic continuation for them. 

The material in the huge stacks of unsorted documents that Soviet 
archivists failed to include in the units formed earlier were by December 
1962 included in the third inventory. It contained 1,587 units of stor- 
age over the period from 1407 to 1871. However, this chronology is 
questionable, because the majority of the earliest documents placed 
in this inventory, actually were later copies from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, whereas in the first and second inventories copies 


” Numbered as Nos. 142, 156, 157, 158, 174, and 207 in the first volume of 
Runkevich and Bychkov, Opisanie Archiva (see above, n. 48). 

8° See Collection No. 823, leaf 16. 

8! Except for those created according to the Russian traditions of registration, 
which were acquired by metropolitans’ secretaries shortly before the liquidation of 
the Unia. 
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of documents were placed in a general chronological order by date of 
their first appearance, not by the date the original was reproduced by 
them. Otherwise, the oldest document of the second inventory would 
have been a copy of the letter of Prince Andrey Yurievich Kitai, dated 
1159, which was copied in 1754, not from the original letter, but from 
the list entered after 1720 into the serf book of the Kiev Petchersky 
Laura,” which is why its authenticity is at present undoubted. 

In general, the presence of an enormous quantity of similar sorts of 
copies, lists, and extracts in Collection No. 823 reflects a rather charac- 
teristic feature of the Polish-Lithuanian circulation system for documents 
and legal proceedings, in which extracts from the so-called record books 
of the Crown, of cities, castles, and settlements were found alongside 
original documents. ‘Therefore, both judicial institutions and individu- 
als, including priests, tried to enter all their documents—whether a 
bill, a donation contract, a will, or even a document not related to 
property at all—into any of those record books, so that later, if the 
original was lost, they could present a certified extract in court during 
any litigation. But, although the Polish and Lithuanian, and later on 
the Russian courts did not doubt the authenticity of those extracts, it 
was a known practice to forge and fraudulently use these entries in the 
cities’, castles’, and other record books. ‘This was so widespread in the 
western and southwestern provinces, that the Russian authorities had to 
revert to special measures such as sewing up and sealing all the docu- 
ments again. Nevertheless, there were always smart fellows who were 
able to insert counterfeit bills of sale and, for instance, letters of nobility 
under the new seals and cords. I.L. Mayakovsky wrote eloquently on 
the basis of material of archeographic commissions about the scale 
of falsification of these documents: “Falsification was in common use 
both in the Lithuanian and the Polish governments, and in 1830 this 
had grown to such massive proportions that only four percent of all 
documents presented in courts appeared genuine.”® 

This circumstance should be taken into account by the contemporary 
user, who should be careful with numerous extracts from different books 
and other lists from Collection No. 823. The same phenomenon of the 
Polish-Lithuanian circulation of documents and the judiciary practice 


® See Collection No. 823, inventory 2, file 1623. 
8° L. Mayakovsky, Otcherki istorii archivnogo dela v SSSR [Sketches on the history of 
archival business in the USSR] (Moscow, 1941), pp. 239-40. 
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also affected the attitude to archives, including church archives. There 
was no need to preserve the archives so carefully as it had been neces- 
sary in Great Russia, since in case of the loss of a necessary document 
one could easily obtain a copy, which would be legally equivalent to the 
original. Therefore, metropolitans, bishops, fathers superior of monas- 
teries and churches, and other Uniate clergy carried their archives so 
thoughtlessly with them, constantly losing them and even simply leaving 
them in places during stopovers. If the records of local police and of the 
Crown and other record books would have been retained till today, the 
history of the Western province, including its religious history, would be 
represented there in exhaustive detail. But, unfortunately, fate has not 
spared these invaluable collections of documents. Even the Lithuanian 
Crown Record Book, held in our building for many years, which 
undoubtedly contained an enormous quantity of documents including 
those on the church history of Ukraine, Belarus, and Lithuania, was, 
presumably because of its Polish origin, given back to Warsaw in the 
years between the wars, where it was lost during the war years. In the 
author’s opinion, all of the above once again confirms that any mov- 
ing of documents is a tragedy, unless necessitated by extreme danger 
to their safety. Everything must be done to avoid it. 
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